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PREFACE 


” 


The present work “Early Dynasties of Andhra Desa from 
the Fall of Satavahanas to the Rise of ¢ke Early Chalukyas" 
embodies in the main my Ph.D. thesis for approval by the 
Karnataka University. In this work, a sincere effort has been 
made to present a complete historical survey of the early 
dynasties of Andhra Desa during the post-Satavahana and pre= 
ChaLukyan period with particular reference to the Vishnukundins 
who played an important part in the political, cultural and 
art history of the Andhra Desa. And in doing so both the 
literary and the archaeological sources, have as far as 
practicable, been throughly utilised. 

This study is divided into two parts. The first part 
contains @ brief account of the political history of the 
dynasties that ruled Andhra Desa from the fall of Satavaehanas 
to the rise of Early Chalukyas and comprehensive study of 
the Vishnukundins including their genealogy and chronology, 
their capital, theiy contribution to language, literature and 
education, etc., based on literary, epigraphical and archacclogi- 
cal evidences. The second part consists of settlement and 
structural pattern, religious and secular architecture, art, 
religion, material culture including pottery, coinage etc., 
social and econimic conditions during the period of Wehnukundins. 
Excavations carried out by the Department of Archaeology and 
Museums, Andhra Pradesh at Keesaragutta has brought to light 


an extensive fortification now defunct, huge brick structures, 
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and -rich array of antiquities including pottery, terracottas, 
stuccos; beads, eres all datable to the Vishnukundin period. 
The above na terial besides the material from other excavated 
sites Vines Gollathagudt, Gummadam in Mahaboobnagar district, 
Yel cewaran in Hal. gonda district, Nelakondapalli in Khamman 
district, Rajahmundry in Bast Godavari district has been 
; thoroughly utilised in this study. 
| In the reparation of this work I have been benefited much 

by many scholarly works. It would, therefore, be unfair not 
to record my deep sense of gratitude to the scholars whose 
works I have thoroughly utilised. I would be failing in my 
duty if I do not record my profound regards and indebtedness 
to ny revered guide Dr. B.K. Guru Raja Rao, Reader, Ancient 
History and Archaeology a “Mysore University, under whose 
scholarly shade this work was prepared. As a supervisor, he 
was always ready to discuss problems connected with ny 
research worke I am ever grateful to him for this and 
encouragement, besides, valuable guidance, I received from hin. 

My profound thanks are due to Dr. S.H. Ritti, Professor 
and Head of the Department , Ancient Indian History and 
Epigraphy, Karnatak University, Dharwar for the encouragement 
and assistance at every stage without which this thesis would 
not have been materialised. 

My sincere thanks are also due to Dr.V.V¥.Krishna Sastry, 
who has been a source of inspiration for me and from whom I 
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always received encouragement and valuable suggestions. 
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I am very much grateful to the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, A.P.s, for the financial assistance which I 
received from it in the form of part-time fellowship for a 
period of two years during the period of research. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. Md. Sharief, Iab. Assistant 
for giving me assistance concerning all the matters of 
excavated material from Keesaragutta including preparation of 
plans, drawings etc., which enabled me toe carry out my thesis 
work. Photographer Sri V. Yellaiah, rightly deserves ny 
thanks for taking photographs of the important structures, 
materials etc. and for extending his helping hand in my 
endeavoure 

Snrivasri Dh.U.Venkateswarlu, Typist and Sri P.Satyanarayana, 
Assistant Curator also deserve my thanks for typing the thesis. 

I an obliged to my friends Sri B.Satyanarayena Singh 
for his invaluable help in preparing maps etc. 

My wife Maruthi gave me constant encouragement to complete 
my work. 


Hyderabad (K. Ramamohan Rao) 


I. (1) INPRODUCTION 


(a) Scope of Study: 

The Andhras have left some glorious monuments which are 
cherished with reverence and pride by the people of the 
country and it will be in Fitness of things if the history 
and religious and cultural ideals of their founders are 
studied in more scientific manner and is greater detail. The 
pre=Chalukyan history of the Andhra Desa since the disappearance 
of the Satavahanas is a period of fragmentary events of royal 
dynasties. In less than four and half centuries it saw the 
Ikshvakus, the Brihatphalayanas, the Selankayanas, the 
Ananda gotrins and the Vishnukundins rise and fall in quick 
succession. Of all the dynasties that ruled Andhra Desa 
after the.fall of mighty Satavahanal.empisees the Vishnukundins 
proved to tbe |itost powerful monarchs. The history sf the 
Vishnukundins like that of the other dynasties that bore 
sway over our country in ancient times is not recorded in 
any ancient chronicle, the Puranic or the other, but it is 
reconstructed on the basis of information furnishei by the 
inscriptions. 

The Vishnukundins played an important part in the 
political cultural and art history of the Andhra Besa. The 
eredit of placing them in the map of Indian art goss to the 
talented French scholar Oe. G.d.Dubrekuil who first brought 
to the notice of the scholarly world the importance of the 


Vishnukundin ah ot especially architecture. 
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G TDubrevil's "Ancient History of the Deccan", D.C.Sircar's 
"The Guanes saone of the Satavahanas in lower Deccan"; K.Gopala- 
chari's ‘Barly History of the Andhra Country"; B.V.Krishnarao's 
"Harly Dynasties of Andhra Desa"; N.Venkataramanayya's “The 
Vishnukundins" 38 Sankeranarayanan's "The Vishnukundins and 
their times" are some of the works on the subject but none 
of them have attempted to bring to light the cultural achieve- 
ments of aie Vishnukundins, particularly their contribution 
to art and architecture, religion, language, etch, in a 


comparative way based on the archaeological evidences. 


(b) Sovrces: 

Excavations carried out by the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Andhra Pradesh at several acsss SS eeéuaees 
gutta, Yeleswaram, Gollathagudi, Gummadam, Nelakondapalli, 
Rajahmundry etc., in the recent past brought to light the 
valuable evidences belonging to the Vishnukunding period. 
Therefore an attempt has been made in this study to bring out 
a full account of the dynasty, their contribution to art and 
architecture, religion, language, fully utilising the material 
from the excavations at Keesaragutta, Yeleswaram etc. 

Besides the archaeological evidences, literary and 
epigraphical sources have also been consulted and utilised 
wherever necessary. Sanskvit Texts like Brhat-Samhita, 
Manasara, Arthasastra of Kautilya, Matsya ourana, Satapatha 


Brahmana, and other Silpa Sastras have also been consulted. 
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I. (2) ANDHRAS AND ANDURA COUNTRY 


‘Andhra forms a distinct territorial and cultural unit 
in our country. It has made rich contributions to the strean 
of Indian History. Traversed by the Eastern Ghats, watered 
by zvivers like the Godavary, the Krishna, the Pennar and the 
Tungabhadra and enjoying a long maritime coast with its 
numerous sea port towns, Andhre has been from the earliest 
times a centre of great political, economic and cultural 
activity. Situated as it is on the highway between the 
Aryavarta of the north and the Dravida of the south, it has 
played a prominent part in the fusion of the cultures of the 
north and the south and in the development of the Indaan 
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culture. on 

The fertility of its soil, its vast mineral resources, the 
skill of its ‘artisans and the adventurous spirit of its 
merchants have always made it one of the richest tracts of 
the country. - 

The Andras have left some glorious monuments which are 
cherished with reverence and pride by the people of the country. 
It will be in the fitness of things if the history ané 
religious and cultural ideals of their founders are studied 
in a more scientific manner and ia am greater detoil. Our 
heritage, and in particular that of the Andhras are rich enough 


in vitality. Several scholars are devoted to historical, 
cultural and antiquarian research of the 4ndhras. 
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The term Andhra is of hoary antiquity. In ancient 
literature references akeund to the Andhra people, their 
country and capital) The earliest reference is that in the 
'Aitareya Brahmanat where ‘the Andhras have been referred to 
as the descendants of Sage Visvamitra, they having been 

cursed by him, lived on the borders of the Aryan settlenents 
along with the Pundras, Subaras, Pulindas and YMutibas.! 
Sm. R.G.Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Pulindas and 
Sabaras were wild tribes living round the Vindhyas and the 
two rivers Narmada and Tapti.@ 
The epic Ramayana the present form of which must bs 
traced to thé early centuries before the Christian era refers 


to the dndhras as a tribe living in the South of Aryavatra 


AH 


and associates them with Pundras, Cholas, Pandyas and Keralag. 
The latter hve kingdoms are too well known, and the Pundras 
were a tribe “in Hastern India. Cunningham would have the 
Pannarecdesa: around the city of the Pubna while some others 
identified it with Burdwan. A distinction is also sought to 
be made between Pundra and Paundra which is unsatisfactory.* 
We can understand the mention in the Aitareya Brahmana of 
Non-Aryan tribes like the Pundras and Sabaras with the Andhras 
as they eee | Living on the borders of the Aryan settlements, 
but there is no reason why the Pundras sould be mentioned hy 


Sugriva in his description of the Kingdoms of the South. 
Beginning with the famous landakaranya, the quest is directed 


through the Andhra and other kinzdoms to the tracts about the 
bshysfti snf — 
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Sahyadri and Kaveri and thence to the Malaya and Tamraparni. 

The Pundras and their country in this connection seems to be 
‘a geographical anamolye 

The Mahabharata, according to one rescension mentions 

the Andhras, with Pundras, Dravidas, Odras and Kelingase? Could 
it be that there was a mere jumbling up of the var ous 

kingdoms’ which Sahadeva conquered without reference to strict 
geography} Or could it be that the Pundras or a braneh thereof 
nigrated to Southern India from their abode in the east ‘the 
latter view appears to be more plausible as the evidence of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata support each other. ‘The Mahabharata 
couples the Andhras and Kalingas together and the éndhras 

are mentioned with Odras and Kalingas as tribes living near 

the Northern coast.® We can thus safely assert that the 
Andhyvas have been referred to as a South Indian tribe both 

in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. The Mahabharata (Aranya- 
parvam Chei88) further mentions that the Andhra, Saka, Sulinda, 
Yavana, Kambhoja, and Bahlika kings were not followers of the 
sacred Apraa dharma; and this is supported by similar references 
to them in the sutras of Bodhayana and the Institutes of Manu! 

The works of Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali next come in 

for our consideration. The Sutras of Panini refer to the 
terms Kosala and Kalinga and the Means of his time were not 
fully conversant with Dakshinapatha or Deccan. Panini lived 
about 7th century B.C. Katyayana however refers to Pandyas, 


Kambhojas and Cholas and to the Mahishmati country while 


an Hew 


Patanjali goes still further and mentions Kanchipura ana Kerala 
with Mahishmati and Vidarbha. 3 8.G.Bhandarkar condludes, 
referring to the Edicts of Asoka and the works of the Granma- 


‘ plans, that about a hundred years before Patanjali, 'the whole 


of the Southern peninsula upto Cape Comorin was in direct 
communication with the North'. But both Katyayana and 
Patanjali not to speak of Panini are significantly silent 


about the Andhras or their country. 


The light thrown by classical writers and the dicts of 
Asoka on contemporaneous history is immense. Megasthenes 
describes the Andbras as a powerful nation living in the 


neighbourhood of Calingzae, Modogalingae, Modubae (Mutibas), 


' and Uberae (Sabaras). He also mentions that from the mouths of 


' Ganges, one can tbravel 625 miles along the coast and reach the 


Cape of Calingaon and the towm of Dandagula. The former has 
been identified with the promontory of Coringa now an inladd 
sown and the latter with Dantapura, capital of Kalinga. 

Gi inatian saan tees Dantapura with Rajamahendri but this is 
doubtful. PLiny® mentions that the Andhras possessed numerous 
villages, thirty cities defended by walls and towers, and 
supplied its king with an amny of one hundred thousand infantry 
two thousand cavalry» end one thousand elephants. The Andhra 


nation as such possessed a military force second only to that 
of Chandragupta Maurya. It is clear that whatever might be 


the political ov social status of the Andhras in the days of 
the Brahmanas, as compared with that of the Aryans, they were a 
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powerful nation with a wide territory and extensive fortifica- 
tions in the Mauryan period. It has also been assumed by 


scholars” 


that the deseriptions of Megasthenes referred only to 
the independent powers of his time. 

The Thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka couples the Andhras 
with the Bhoja-Petenikas on the one hand and with the Pulindas 
on the other. From the enumeration of the various people in 
the Edict, it would appear that the Andimas were, ‘border people’ 
Living in an outlying province of Asoka's ocmpire like the : 
Yavanas, Kembhojas and others. A distinction is sought to be 
drawn by separating the word Petenikas and interpreting it 
as meaning the pople of Paithan, but this is rejected by some 
scholars. '? Quek, geeeee a the Cambridge History takes ihe 
‘' former view. Adopting the suggestion of &.Senart, a geographical 
continuity is inferred in the enumeration of the various 


outlying provinces. The opinion of hE Burnei1!! 


that there 
were no Telugu Kingdoms during the days of Asoka and that the 
country was then inhabited by wild tribes is an error based on 
insufficient information and has been rightly discredited. 

The dynasties of the Andhras and Andhra-bhrityas are 
mentioned in the Matsya, Vayu and other Puranas. The Brahmenda 
refers to the Andhras along with the Konkanas and Kuntalas of 
the South. The genealogy of the Mauryas, Sungas, Kanvas and 
the Andhras given in the Puranas is accepted to a great extent 
by historians and utilized by them in the reconstruction of the 
Early history of India. '* fhe Skanda Purana which is chrono- 


logically assigned to a later date mentions that the Andhras were 
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one of the five people residing south of the Vidhyas but 
dieu a distinction between the Andhras and Trillingas. The 
later evidently is a modern distinction. One of the Sunga 
Kings is also named Andhraka or Odraka. 

The Buddhist literature has also some references to the 
fndhras and theiz country. In Serivanija Jataka a city called 
Andhrapura on the benks of the Telavaha river is wferred to. 
The river ‘is now identified with River Tel or Telingiri on the 
confines of the Central Provinces. The Jataka stories further 
mention a brahmin youth who completed his eduction in Takshasila 
and went to the Andhra Country to gain practical experience. 
The Vinaya Kexts refer to a city called Satakarnika in the 
Madhya does and south of the city lay the Dakishina Janapada. 
The term is said to refer to the Satakernis though the name of 
such a town is not met with elsewhere. There is one reference 
to Andhrakavindra near Rajagriha and another to Andhavana neer 
Sravasti in Mehavagga but these cannot be taken to be explicit 
references to the Andhra domination of Magadha as assumed by 
some scholars. Several Buddhist Texts refer also to the 
Andhaka SHonks who were so named after the country to which 
they belonged. | 

- The Early Tamil Literature of the Sangam period does not 
help us as nowhere in it the Andhbras are referred to by name. 
There are very many references to Vadugar, Vaduka Desa ox 
Vadugavali, meaning thereby the northerners of thier country. 
There seen to have been no distinction between the Telugu and 


Canarese people in that period though by the time of 
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Silappadikaram their existence was recognised. !> 


Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa describes how Raghu vanquished 
the Vangas, Utkalas and Kalingas and proceeded sough to the 
banks of the Kaveri but makes no mention of the Andhras or their 
culer. Whatever date we might assign to Kalidasa, whether 
in the 4st century B.C. or 4th century 4.D., 1% 18 inezplacable 
why the Andhra country should not have becn mentioned by TAMA « 
tnere may be political reasons for this deliberate ommission. 
Kalidasa would seem to be the Sountouset of the Guptas, who 
were allies of the Vakatakas, Kadambas and the Andhras (Vishnue 
icundins). Kalidasa would seem to have flourished in the 5th 
century A.D. The carliest date would fall within the Satavahana 
period while the latter would be proximate to the date of the 
Sensation of Samudra Gupte to ‘the South; and the latter's 
pillax inscription mentions Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja 
of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kurala, Mahendra of Pishtapura, 
Svanidatta of Kottura, Damana of Eranéapalla, Vishnugopa of 
Kanchi, Nilaraja of Avamukta. Hastivarma of Vengi, Ugrasena of 
Palakka and Kubera of Devarashtvae The inscription makes no 
mention of the Andhra King as such as there was no paramount 
ruler of the entire territory and there were only petty chieftains 
ruling over separate tracts thereof. It is now certain that the 
terms LBrandapallea and Davarashtra refer to the tracts of 
country about Chicacole; and Yellamanchili. 

Varahmihiza in his Brihat samhita mentions the Andhra 


country along with the Vidarbha, Vatsa and Chedi countries. 


Vatsyayana whose date is uncertain, the later limit beang 

placed at 400 A.D. throws a flood of light on the social life 

of the period including that of the andhras!4 and, mentions that 
a king named Kuntala Satekarni unwittingly killed his wife with 

a kexvtari during an amorous sport. The author of tae commentary 
Jayamangala of the 10th century comments on the word Andhra and 

says that the country south of the Narmada in the Dakshinapotha 

and east of the Karnataka country therein is the country of 

the Andbras. ; 

The Daga Kumara Charita of ee ee to an Andhranagar 
within a few days journey from Kalinga rvled by Jayasimhna with 
@ very big lake near to it. The book further mentions that 
the wuler of Kalinga became a joint miler of Andhra end Kalinga 
countries. The city Andhranagara with a big lake in its 
neighbourhood points ummistakeably to the capital eity of Vengi, 
and tne lake referred it is the Kollezu. Attempts have no doubt 
been made to locate. the same further north near Warangal but it 
is ludicrous to think of Warangal or its confines in the 6th or 
7th century 4.0. when the capital city of Vengi was enjoining 
its pristine glory. 7 

The light thrown by the Travels of Hiuen Tsang! ? on the 
geography of India at about this time is illuminating. The 
pilgrin reached Orissa and from thence marching south-west 
| through forests reached the couatvies of Konyodha and Kalinga. 
From Kalinga, he went north-west and reached Southern Kosala 


end passing south-east from it, he went to the kingdom of Andhra 
and deseribed a large Sangharama by the side of its capital 


Ping-ki~lo, which is identified with Vengi. Going south, he 


ato 
reached Dusnakataka or Maha Andie and deseribed the two 
San ghramas of Puxavasila and Avarasila to the east and 
west of the city: This doseription indicates that in the 7th 
century A.D., the Kingdoms of Andhra and Dhenakataka were 
distinct with sevarate capital cities. 

At about this time, Kumarila Bhatta, the Commentator of 
Jaimini's Purva-Mimamsa Sutras refers to the Andhra Dravida 
Bhasha, and critics have taken the term to mean the Vernaculars 
prevalent in the Andhra and Dravida countries and assumed that 
the division of Andhza into Telugu and Canarese must have taken 
place at alater period. Whatever might be the origin of Telugu 
and Ganmassey he view of Kumarila that there was an Andhra 
language prevalent in his time seeng to be beyond dispute. Thia 
is supported by Hiuen Tsang whe says there was 2 different 
Language prevalent in the Andhra country, but the script was the 
samo as in the North. «a Jain work dina Vijaya in veferring to 
Kumarila says that he was an Andnra born in a village called 
Jayanangala situated in the border ieand of Utkala and Andhra 
countries. 16 

Early Insexiptions mention the indhrapatha ox Andhramandala 
which was merely a portion @f Dakshinapatha, the territory 
-south of the Vindhyas.e ‘The earliest insceriotion available is 


_ the Mayidavolu Prakrit Inseviption'? of Sivakbkandavarma, about 
the 4th century A.D. The grant was issued from Kanchinura the 


capital, and bestows a Village Viripava in the Andhrapatha to 
two Drahming and conveys the infoxmation to the Inng's goverucr 
\ 


at Dhanokataka. Some scholars have taken the view that 


126 
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Sivaskandavarma was a contemporary of the later Satavahanas of 
the 2nd century AD. This is the earliest inscription available 
to us which mentions the Andhrapatha.e Harly Tamil grants have 
always described the country as Vadugavali and the Andhras as 
Vadugar (Northerners). The Udayendivam plates of Vikramaditya rr'8 
which by some is assumed to be spurious, and another Bana grant 
“of the fourth centuzy!? mention the country of the Andhras. The 
latter even goes to the extent of including the Kolar District 
of 3ESS5"TA the andhramandala. 
The references so fax mentioned clearly indicate that the 
_, Andhras were powerful setion ruling over a portion of the 
Deccan, south of the Vindhyas ever since the Nauryan period oh 
even earlier from the days of the Brahmanas. 
According to Sa¥¥et.Smith’? the AndhrasGosmaadty in the 
days of Magasthanes was situated in the delta of the Godavari 
and Krishna rivers and possessed a military force second only 
to that of the Mauryas. . 
In the opinion of -B& Smith the Andhras were a Dravidian 
people, now represented by the large population speaking the 
Telugu Language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari and 


the Krishna. Hse. P.2.Srinivasa Iyengar*! 


argues that the 
Andhras were originally a Vindhyan tribe and that the extension 
of indhre power from the west to the east down to Godavari and 
Krishna Valleys. 

Wheée-wane Andhradesa evidently derived its name fron the 
people. from the earliest times the fndhras were one single 


bi 
entity» ethical and cultural, The ancient Andhva Desa ia the 
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territory bounded on the north by Kalinga, on the south by the 
southern part of the Nellore District and extending from the 
coast far into the mainland in the west." 

Pliny: (died in 79 A.D.) speaks of several tribes known to 
have lived in the Deccan proper. Among these must be lncluded 
the Asmagi: (Asmakas on the Godavari the Calingsa' nearest the 
sea (doubtless identical with the Kalingas of the eastern coast) 
the And&rase or the Andhras, occupying the deltas of the 
Godavari, aud the Krishna, the Mohindaeco, Ubarao, Surie, Madubae 


probably corresponding to the Pulindas, Savaras and Matibas of 


towns defended by walls and towers, and whieh suppl tg Won 
kings with an army of 1,00,000/— infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 
71.000 elephants .~? 

4s stated earlier the Mayidavolu inscription of about fourth 
century A.D. Rogan their country (Andhra patha) in the lower 
valley of the Krishna in the District round Dhannakada or 
Amaravatie 

The Chezerla inseription=4 comects the Andhras with 
Krishna. 

In the days of Hiuen Tsang (seventh century A.D.) An~to-lo, 
or Andhra, had its capital at Ping-ki-1lo ox Vengipura, identified 
with Pedda=-vengi, about seven miles north of Ellore in the West 
Godavari district and ten mies north<west from Colair lake. 

In the Eastern Chalukyan records”? the name fndhra ig 
applied to a very wide region bounded on four sides by the 


mids 

Bastern Occean (the Bay of Bengal), the Kalahasti Hill (between 
Nellore and Chittoor) the Mahendra mountain (in Canjam) and 
‘Srisailam (in Kurnool). 
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The Sakti Sangama Tantra™ draws a distinction between the 


Andhva country and another land which it calls Tailengadesae 


¢ 


The name frilinga, a variant of Tailanga, is traditionally 
derived from three shrines, Heaneay those at Kaleswaran, 
Srisailam and Draksharama all of which are located within the 
territory defined as the Andhra country. 

| Hiuen Tsang the Chinese piligrim of the seventh century 
AsDL must have regarded Vengi and Andhra identical, gince he 
mentions ping=-ki-1lo or Vengipura as the capital of An-to-lLo 
(Andhra). However, he draws a distinction between this territory 
and fe~ba=ka~che=ka (Dhanyakataka, i.e. the heercagetn rexion) 
to which a note is added in the pilgrin's ext (applies the 
name ‘Great Andhra'. This Great Andhra must have virtually 
corresponded to the Andhrapatha of an early Pallava charter.”? 

The antiquity of the word ‘Desa’ goes back to the days of 

the Vajasaneyi samhita of the Yajurveda. Though its occurence 
in the early Vedic texts is very rare it is more common in the 
Buddhist texts where it is used as a synonym of “dJanapada". In 
the Asokan inscriptions it appears both singly, as in the 
fourteenth Rock Edict, and as part of the compound expression 
desavutike, which occurs in the Second separate Rock Edict. 
Pallava records mention the desa-dhikritas while those of the 
Salankeyanas refer to desa=dhipatis. It is clear that desa 


had become the designation of an administrative unit possibly 


/ 
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as early as the time Asoka, and certainly in the early Pallava 
age. In the postePallava period desa is at times used as a 
bigger unit than a 'vishayat . At times desa and Vishaya 
seem to have been used as synonyms. Desa, sometimes meant 
only a country without any administrative significance, such 


as Andhraedesa, Kalinga-desa, Karnatakaedesa etc., 


Andhra country stretches from the Sahyadrparvat or 
\ Fanyat ars range, and the expanse of hill and plateau that 

connects it with Mahendragiri, and forms the water shed between 
the Mehanandi and the Godavari in the north, to the Krishna and 
the Tungabhadra in the south to the Bay of Bongal in the east. 
The area lies roughly between 13°58" and 20°35! north Latitude 
ana 77° and 84° 50" east Tone eeades It covers a wide expanse. 
of terel tory uhich presents infinite vyari@ties, of soil and 
scenerye Wide downs, rolling plains shiling tors and logans, 
Luxiviant forests, rivers tumbling over precipices and leaping 
in wild water falls and streams foaming in wild terrents along 
their rugged rocky beds, Combine a ane superb panorama the 
varying aspects of awe and beautye 
| the great central upland hes an elevation of from 1,000 
to’ ‘3, 000 feet above the sea level with depressions that coincide 
with the valleys of vivers. It has hills and spurs here and 
there vising to 5,500 fcet and descendq by a succession of 
tapnaoes from the western Ghats towards the east. Geologically 
the plateau is divided into large areas. The Godavari and its 
affluent the Manjira cut off the trappean region in the north 


and the west, covered with luxurient vegetation, from the 


of 
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eranitic and calcareous country with bare rocks and a sandy 
soil. The easter coast line is on the whole unsheltered and 
‘deficient in natural harbours safe for ships of deep draught 
throughout the year. Here, not very far from the mouth of 

the Krishna, Piolen? Torebed Ati point of departure (Apheterion) 
for ships bound for Khryse or Suvarnabhumi, the ‘golden lande! 
of Trans-Gangetiec India and the islands lying scattered in the 
neighbouring sea. The great rivers of the country, the Godavarl 
and the Srishna, break through the line of the ghats and form 
ricn deltas which are the graneries of the south. 

The series of hilis that form the eastern flank of the 
Deccan plateau and overlook the Bay of Bengal are known as the 
Zastern Ghats. 

The hills and mountains of the Deccan are, especially in 
the trappean vesion, often covered with luxuriant seonti ony 
primeval forests lie to the east of the Godavari. 

Within the State of Hyderabad vast areas are thickly 
wooded. Hiven Tsang speaks of a jungle infested by troops 
of murderous highwayk-men between the Dravida country and 
Kung-kan=-na-puelo or Kung-ta=na“pu-1o in the Kanarese srea, 
and @ great forest ravaged by wild beasts and harried by banda 
of robbers, on the way from the last mentioned country of 
Maharashtra.” 

According to £2.01. Venkateramanayya”? fndhrapatha or 
the country of the Andhras extendec along the banks of the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra from the Bay of Bengal to Parigi 
in the Hindupur taluk of the Anantapur District. 
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II. A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE BARLY DYNASTIUS OF ANDERA DESA 


AFTER THE FALL OF SATAVAHANAS TILL THE RISE OF BARLY 
CHALUKYAS 


The pre-Chaiukyan history of the Andhra-desa since the 
disappearance of the imperial Satavahanas is a chapter of- 
fragmentary events of several royal dynasties. 

The passing away of great Satavahana power gave a 
tremendous fillip to the disintegrating forces already at work 
during its decline. The southern part of the empire came under 
the Pallavas, the southwestern parts of the empire under the 
_ Chutus and after then (Kadembas, the séndhradesa fell under the 
less powerful and more short-lived dynasties. In less than 
four and a half centuries it saw the Ikshvakus, the kings of 
' the Bri ha tphlayana gotra, the Selankeyanas, the Kandaras, and 
the Vishnukundins, rise and fall in quick succession. Gautami~ 
, putra, Yajne sri vas the last great ruler of the Andhra= 
Satavahana dynasty. ‘he reigns of his successors Vijaya, 
Chanda Sxi, and Pulumavi III covering altogether a period of 
sevebnteen years, are of little significance historically. 
Pulumavi III seems to have placed the region of the Satavahana 
Vihara (the Bellary district) under Mahasenapatht Khamndanaga. 
fhe Myakadoni ingerxiption! vefers to the 8th regnal year of 
one Sri Pulumavi of the Satavahana family. 

Se. Suktankar’who edited the record assigned it to 


Pulemavi (II) son of Gautamiputra Satakarni. But, for reasons 
given by Beet. Dabteitl, Pilumavi: of this zecord must have 


been the last king of the Satavahana dynasty in the list given 


ryele 


2 The discovery of the Myakadoni inscription 


“an Mastyapurana. 
has a very important bearing on the subject; it enlightens the 
causes of the fall of the Satavahane dynasty. 

The rise of the Chutus in the western and southern 
: districts, of the Abhiras in the Nasik area, and of the Ikshvakus 
‘dn the east, and the relentless pressure of the sakas of 
Ujjain, sounded the death knell of the Satavahana empire. But 
while it lasted. it impazted more stability and security to 
"the life of the people, the inhabitants of the vast regicns 
! of the Deccan, than any other Indian power had ever done. 

. Many empires had come and gone, the Mauryas, Sungas and 

Kanvas in Magadha, the. .Chetis in Kalinga, and the Bactriens, 

Sakas, and Pahlavas in North and North-Western India. Yet the 
Satavahanes ruled, strong in will and stronger in action. 

The Seatavahanas had fallen, and none among the new states 
which had subsequently Bisen to power in the territoriss they 
had dominated had shown the capacity to take over their imperial 
responsibilities. 


The Ikshvekus had carved out a kingdom for themselves in 


a portion of the Andhra Country, but they were not able toa extend 
their rule much to the north of the Krishna. 
The Chutu Satakernis of Hovtteueak Means Gene mere Local 


chiefs, who had neither the ability nor the resources to rise to 


the imperial position. In the northern Konken, the Abhiras 
had founded a principality and had for a short-time succeeded 
in ousting the western Kshatrapas from their capital. They 
however, soon sank into insignificance and abandoned any effort 


to expand over the Deccan. The Western Kshtrapas had once 


defeated the Satavaheanas and had annexed a part of the Deccan 

to their kingdom; but during the latter half of the third 

century their powex too was on the decline, and they had lost 
ali hone of contzolling the politics or the destinies uf southern 
Indiee In northem India, the Nagas of the Uttara Pradesh and 
the republics of Rajputane and the Punjab had reasserted their 
independence and repudiated the Kushan supremacy. Their interest 
was, however, confined to their own homelands and they had no 
anbition to bring the Deccan under their hegemony. The political 
situation was thus quite favourable for an adventurous chief to 
attempt to found a new house, which might eventually take the 
place of the great Satavahanas as the paramount power of southern 
Indiae 


VAKATARAS 


Thus, when the political conditions were favourable for 
the rise of a central and powerful state in the Deccan, the 
Vakatakas rose to power in the third quarter of the taird 
century AeDe 

Q3ae Dubreuil? asserts that of all the dynasties of the 
Deccan that have reigned from the third to the sixth century A.D. 
the most glorious the most important, the one that must be given 
the place of honour, the one that has excelled all others, the 
one that hat had the greatest influence on the civilisation ef 
the whole of the Deccan, is unquestionably the illustrious 
dynasty of the Vakatakas. 

The puranas, like the Ajanta record expressly mention 


Vindhyasakti as the founder of the family and the father of the 
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illustrious emperor pravarasena I. it was somewhere in Herar 
2 in the Western Madhyapradesh that Vindhyasakti first carved 
out a small principality. Vindhyasakti was a Brahmin of 
Vishnuvriadha gotra. This was not, however, the first time that 
Brahmins had exchanged sacrificial implements for weapons of war. 
The Sungas, the Reavasy and the Satavahanas had done the same 

a few centuries sees and ae Kedambas were soon 3o emulate 
the example of the Vakatakas. | 

_ The Chronology of the Vakatake rulers is as follows:~ 


Vindbyasakti CeheDe 255—275 

Pravarasena I " 275=3535 

Rudrasena~I _ 3355~5 60 
4 

Prithvishena~I " 360~3585 
t . 

Rudrasena +iI n 385-350 

Prabhaveth’ Gupta - 8 390-410 

Pravarasena~II " 410—4.46 


a ‘son Nareendvaséna-C.A.D.440-460 
{ 5 

Devasena CAD 455=475 Prithivisehna CAD 460-480 
Harishena CAD 475=510 

The Vekataka Kingdom was at the zenith of its influence, 
prestige and power at the death of Harishena the last king of 
the dynasty. The whole of Hyderabad state, Bombay Meharashtra 
and Karnataka, Berar and most of~the Madhya Pradesh were under the 
dinect administration of Harishena and the northern Eonkana, 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Anchra country and Chattisgarh were with Jar 
a# his sphere of influence. The achievements of Harisena 


were as notable as those of the emperor pravara=-sena I, and they 
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must have become possible only because he was both an 
exceptionally efficient ruler and a skilful general when he 
died in C. A.De510 the Vakataka kingdom was undoubtedly the 
most powerful state in India. 

The Vakatakas reigned over an empire that occupied a 
very central position and it is through this dynasty that the 
high civilisation of the Gupta empire and the sanskrit 
culture in particular spread throughout the Deccan. In the 
history of the Deccan the fifth century is the century of 
Vekatakas.* fhe Vishnukundins were slowly rising to power in 
the Andhra country. King Vikramendra thought it politic to 
recognise the suzerainty of his powerful neighbour Harlsena 
in order to facilitate the exoansion of his own kingdom towards 
the east and he married his son Madhavavarman I to a Vakataka 
princess, who was probably a grand daughter of Harisana. 
Vikramendra I the grand father of Vikramendra II is spoken of 
as an ornament of both the Vishnukundin and the Vakataka 
families, his father Indrabhattaraka and himself as the crest 
jewel of and the gem adorning the crown respectively of the 
Vishnukundin family .? 

The ikshvaekus 


The Ikshvakus are known from inseriptions® discovered on 
the ruins of the Jaggayyapeta stupa and also Nagarjunakonda 
and Gurazala in Guntur district. An inscription recently found 
at Kesanapalli village in the Palnad taluk of Guntur district 
by the Department of Archaeology and Museums, A.P., throwa some 
light on the dynasty of Ikshvakus., The first three inscriptions 
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give the name of a king called Madhariputra Sri Virapurisa- 
datta of the Ikehvakus  ! The fourth inscription found at 
Kesanapalli registers the erection or consecration of a 


Buddinikambha at the Mehachetiya belonging to the Mulavasi~ 


vihara of the Bahusutiya by the son Sf Gunabuddhi and the 
lady Haniga, and a group of merchants including Maha chanida 
and Chula who perhaps met at the market town Naidgali 
(identified as Nidigallu in Nalgonda district) for maintaining 
the unity of the sect, on the ist day or the first demanta 
paksha in the 13th year of Vasithipyta Siri Chamtamla.° 
The name Chattanula is also known to us from the records of 

has son Sri Virapurushadatta from Nagarjunakonda and other 
places. He has been described as “Maharajasa virupakshapati 
Mahasena parigabatasa hiranakoti go sata sahasa hela sata 
gsanasa dayisa savathesu apathiehatha samkapasa vasithiputhasa 
ikbakusa sirichantamulasa". 

Vasithiputa Sirichemtamula was the founder of the I:shvaku 
dynasty. On the dismemberment of the Satavahana empire, their 
vassals parcelled out thelr kingdom among themselves, assumed 
independence and ruled over these principalities as sovereign 
lords. The puranas also suggest the name, when they record 


that "Andhra nam Samsithiterajye tesham bhrityanvayenripah". 


No dynasty other than the Ikshvakuicould have ruled over the 


Krishna Guntur region immediately after the Satavahanas .2 
The ancestors of the Ikshvakus were Mahatalavarasas under the 


Satavahanas. After their fall Siri G@hantamula founded his 
dynasty much in the same way as the Maharathi Chutus in the 
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south-western parts and'the Abhiras in the western parts. 
Siri Chamtamula is credited with the performance of Agnistoma 
Agnihnotra, Aswanedha and Viijapeya sacrifices. Vajepeye was 
@ complex rite at the end of which the performer sat upcen the 
throne and was hailed 'Samrat', ‘Imperor'. ‘The facl that only 
three south Indien princes of the early period ave gaid to 
have performed it (Siri Satakarni I, Pallava Siva Skandavarman 
and Siri~Chambamula) shows how powerful Siri Chantasula must 
have peen. /° 
Madhariputa Srei Virapurisadatta succeeded his father 
Siri Chambamule,. His reign marks a glorious epoch in the 
history, of Buddhism in the Krishna valley, . Ilke their 
masters the Satavahanas, the Ikshvakus also contracved 
matrimonial alliance with the Saka dynasty of Ujjaim. ‘Thay 
were matrimonielly connected with the Kekoyas probably a 
ruling family of ancient Mysore.!! 
|, Siri Virapurasadata married mahadevi Rudzadhare 
Bhattarike, the daughter of western KEshatrapa king - Ruérasena-I 
The alliance : gained Kshatrapa recognition for the 
new dynasty. The political sense of the Icshvakus that 
dictated an alliance with the western Kshatrapas also dbctatad 
an alliance with the Chutus, in south western India of the 
third century whose kingdom extended as far north as Kanheri 


and as far east as Anantapur. !* 


The son of Madhariputa dirk 
Virapurasadatta by Vasithi Bhatti deva the daughter of Camtisi- 
vinika Gone of the sisters of Siri Chamtemula) was Bhuvule 


Chamtanula. 


Thus the most well know rulers of the Ikshvaku fan_ly 
. 4 
of the TPastern Deccan are Gamtamula Siri Virapurushadattea, 


Ehuvala Chamtamula IIT and possibly Rudapurishadatas!> 


Scholars ate on the duration of the dynasty. ‘The 
Matsya purana gives us the oldest version ‘dvinanchasaten' 
which may mean 52 or 100. "The satavahanas could act nave 
disappeared from the political scene before 205 Awl. he 
Ikcshvakus, their successors, could, therefore, nave ruled for 
only 52 and not 100 years! ~ argues S#.K.Gopalachari.!4 
fhe chronology of the Ikshvaku dynasty is as follows 
according to ¥.0.Sirear.!7 


Siri Chantamula t CG. 223 to 240 A.D. 
1 

Virapurishadatin G. 240 to 265 A.D. 
t 


BauvalecAmtemile ‘TI C.265 to 275 ADe 

Only two ikshvaku inscriptions are dated in eyelic rear, 
whike.the rest are dated in the egnal years of the respective 
kings. The first one belongs to thdreign of Virapurusadetta I 
and the Cyclic year ‘Vijaya’ corresponds to 275 A.D. whije 
the second one belongs to the reign of his son Ehuvala 
Chamtamula and the cyclic year ‘Vijaya’ corresponds to 523 ADe 
Taking into account the regnal years as well as the achicvee 


ments of the Ikshvaku kings furnished by the inscriptions, 


the following chronology is tentatively proposed by some 


acholere.'® 
Maharaja Vesistiputra Sri Jhamtanula 
; 227-250 the De 
' 
Mothaviputra Sci Virapurushedatta 
t » 2508275 Avle 
t Ei 
; “ 
H : 
Mahasenapati Kumara Ehavula Chamtamala 
BLA fhuvuladasa 275=535 AeDe 
H 
H ° ' 
‘Maharaja Kumeva Mahasenapati Rudrapurusadette 
Haritiputra Siri Virapurusadatta(It) Satmehd AeDe 


According to Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma! / the 
Ikshvaku rule must have come to an end in the later part of Ki 
third century or the first part of the fourth Century. we 
‘ inseription of Rudra Purisadatta was found in Gurazala of 
Guntur district. The seript of the inscription shows thet 
the king Rudrapurisadatta mentioned in it belongs to the 
Ikshvaku family. It is also evident that he was the son of 
the Ehuvule Chamtemula. This king donated some land to 
Halampuraswamy in his fourth regnal year. HUslampura is 
“identified as Nogulavaram in the vicinity of Nagarjunalkonda. 
He is the last known king of the dynasty. 

If a period of 25 years of rule is assigned tec each 
king, all the four kings put together must have ruled for 
one hundred years which agrees with the period mentioned in 


Matsya purana ‘dvi panchasatam' 
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It is quite probable that the Ikshvakus rose to porer on 
the venks of Krishna, in the kee decade of third century 
and yuled for a hundred years, | Vijayapuri as their capital. 
Their kingdom might have come under the suzerainty of the 
Pallavas as evidenced by the inscription of Pallata 
Nerasimhavarman found in Palnad tuluk of Gunter district |° 

Daring the time of Rudzapurushadatta the last king 2f 
the Ikshvaku dynasty the Pallava king Simbavarman I seems to 
have launched an attack upon the Ikshvaku kingdom, overtarew 
theizr authority and annexed their territory. A prakrit 
inscription of this king in tae Brahmi characters of the 
early 4th century 1.). in the village of Manchikailu in the 
Polnad taluk of the Guntur Cistrict bears testimony to tie 


19 the Insnvakus 


Pallava occupation of the Ikshvaku kingdom. 
were succeeded by the Vishnukundins, as evidenced by the 
Avchacological finds discovered during the excavations 
conducted at Yeleswaram. 
fhe Pallavas:= | 

The Pallavas were the people of unknown origin, cla-ming 
descent from Asvathaman aad a Naga princess. the claim ef 
the Bhavedvaja gotrva, the performance of the Asvamedhs and 
patronage of sanskrit learning, connect the dynasty with the 
Sungas, while the Brahmana~Naga connection, the pe-formarce 
of vedic sacrifice including the horse sacrifice, early 
association with the Setavahana janapada in the Bellary cistrict 


and the use of prakrit in their early records, connect the 


family with the Satavahanas. ‘There is no question of any 
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Parthian affinity as the geneological lists of the famils are 
singularly devoid of Parthian nomenclature. The elephants 
scalp used as a crown is no test of race. The well-known 
hostility of the family to the Cholas and the decidedly 
northern character of their culture preclude the possibility 
of a pure Pariil. extraction. ‘The first great Pallava king 
Sivaskanda varman is kmown from the inscription found at 
Mayidavolu (in Guntur) and Hirehadagalli (in Bellary) to have 
ruled over an extensive empire including Kanchi, Andhrapatha 
and Satabanirathag and performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, 
About the middle of the fourth century A.D. the emperor 
Semudra Gupta invaded southern India, defeated the reigning 
Pallava king, Vishnugopa and gave a severe blow to the pawer 
and prestige of the empire of Kanchi which in the long)tan, 
probably led to its disruption. The evidence of tae Penugonda 
plates, the Talegunda inscriptions and the Hebbata zrant 

(IH.q 1927-151) seems to suggest that the Pallava supremecy 
continued for some time to be acknowledged by the sarly dangas 
of Anantapur and east Mysore and the early FKadambas of Veija=~ 
yanti (Banavasi) and Mahisha-vishaya (Mysore) ©? 

The age of Pallavas in South Indie may be taken to extend 
roughly from the third century A.D. to the end of she narth. 
The Pallavas became powerful about the end of third and tegin- 
ning of fourth century. The earliest Fallava epigraphs rhich 
appear to belong to the first half of the fourth century show 
that the Pallavas were at the time masters of Andhrapath:e as 
well as the Bellary region. Pailava headquarters in the Andhra 
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country at the time of Sivaskandavarman, a performer of 
Asvamedha and other sacrifices, were at Dhannakada (Dhanya~ 
kataka), Their supremacy in Andhradesa appears to have broken 
down owing to the rise of the Salankayanas of Vengi and the 


ai 


Anandas of Kandarapura. The whole series of Pallava kings 


from the beginning to the days of Simhavishnu may be represent~ 
GQ 
ed by the following table as stated by Ba. mbreuil.“* 


Bappa-deya circa A.D. 225-250 
t 


Skandavayman " 250295 
Buddhavegnan : 275~3500 
(Buddahyan)Kure ” 3008325 
Vishnuggpa e 325=550 


Skandavgrman AsDe —-350=375 

Kumaravishnu I AeDe 375~400 

Buddhavgrnan AsDe 400425 
t w 

Kumaravishau ID AeDe 425-450 

Skandaverman AeDe 450#475 

Simhavayman AsDe 475-500 

Skandavezman AeDe 5008525 
$ 

Nandiveyman I AeDe 525=550 

Simhavayman " 550=575 

Simhavi ghnu " 575~600 
% 

Mahend ravarman I AeD.600-630 
g 

Narasimhavarnan I" 630-668 
' , 

Mahendravarman II " 668-670 


Paramesyaxavarman I 670-690 
$ ¢ 
Nerasinhavarman Il 690=715 


Parameswaravarman IT 715=717 
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Nandivarnan II AsDe 717-779 
t | 
Dan tivarmen " 179-830 
Wandivarnan Tit " 8308854 
te, 
Nripa tunga n 854-880 
% 
Aparajita " 880-900 


Scholars devided the Pallavas into four categories namely 
Pallavas of Prakrit inscriptions, Pallavas of Sanskrit iauscri p- 
tions, Maha Pallavas, and later Pallavas. 3s.N.Venkata- 
ramanayya gives the chronology of the Pallava rulers as 
follows:7? : 


Pellevas of Prakvit and Sanskrit inscriptions: < 


Veerakurchavarman A.D. - 285=310 
Vi jaskandavarman " 3108335 
Vishnugo pa th 3356 
Trilockanapallava f 3500 
Kumara, Vishau 1 n 360-385 
Buddhavarma " 385=410 
Kumaravishnu II " 440—436 
Simhavarman I " 4356=460 
Skandavarman x 460-485 
Nandivarnan I a 485~510 
Maha Pallavas: 

Simhavishnu " 575=600 

' ‘ 

Mahendravarman z 5 600-630 


,8 ' 
Narasimhavarnan I 


6350~668 


Mahendravarman it Ae De 668-670 
' 

Paraneshwarevarnan I " 670-685 

Narasimhavarnan I X 685=730 

Parameswaravarman II" 730=733 


Later Pallavas: 


Imnadi, Nandivarman e 733-794 
Dan tivarman " 794+844, 
Mumomadi Nandivarman II " 844~ 
Nrupatungavarna | 
Aparajit u 888— 


No two scholars agree on the chronology of this dynasty and 
still it is an unsolved riddle. 

As indicated by the various wcords of the Pallavas, the 
regions over which these kings ruled, before they established 
their rule over large tracts of the Tamil land in the south 
weiebh was ruled evex by the Cholas, consisted of the southern 
half of the Telugu districts ruled svex by the Andhras and 
also included a part of the Bellary district. Thus it ia 
clear that the Pallava rulers pushed themselves into the 
south from the region of the Deccan.*4 

As seou from the Brahnui inscription of the Pallava king 
Simhavarman I, he Taunohed an attack upon the Ikshvaku kingdom 
overthrew their authority and annexed their territory. He 
constituted the conquered territory into a separate province 
called the éséndhrapatha with Dannakada as its capital and 


entrusted Lis government to Yuva Maharaje Sivaskandavarman 


ae aad 


peLlieved to be his sone"? After the death of Simhavarman he 
was succeeded by Sivaskandavarman and he appointed his son 
Yuva Maharaja Buddhavarman as the Governor of Andhrapatha .7° 
The Pallavas remained in undisturbed possession of the lower 
Krishna valley until Samudraguptas invasion took place about 
the middle of the 4th century A.D. The recently discovered 
fummalagudem plate II refer to the invasion of a Pallava king 
called Simha and his defeat at the hands of Vikramendra~ 
bhattara IL, sixth king of the Vishnukundin dynasty. The 
Pallava Simha who led the invasion must have been identical 
with Simhevarnan IV, the predecessor of Simhavishnu and a 
descendent of Yuva-maharaja Vishnugopa, &® younger brother 

of Simhavarman II. His ancestors were ruling, as shown by 
their inscriptions, the coastal sndhra country from Tamrape, 
Dasanapura, Henmatura and Palakikada. On the death of Nandi~ 
varman I, the grandson of Simhavarman II, without issue, 
Simhavarman IV succeeded him as the supreme sovereign of the 
Pallava kingdom. Between the Pallavas and the Vishnukundins 
there existed a long standing enemity. Vishnukundin Govinda- 
varman I dislodged the Pallavas from Dannakada and its 
neighbourhood and made himself the master of the Krishna 
valley and his son Madhavavarman II waged war on them in an 
astempt to push them out of coastal Andhra. Though the 
Pallavas lost Dannakada and the neighbouring tracts, they 
still held the bulk of karma-erashtra of which it was the 
capitel, and had been making attempts eversince to recover the 


territory which they had lost to the Vishnukunidins. ‘Thig led 


ot ale 


40 constant war between the two kingdoms and Simhavarmans' 
attack on the Vishnukundin kingdom must have been promoted by 
the desire to recover what had been lost by his predecessors 
formerly?! 
Matrimonial Alliance of the Royal Family: -'In his Pallavas' 
GDubreuil suggested the possibility of marriage connections 
-haxine exie-ted between the Andhras and the Pallevas. He 
writess=- ‘Infact, it is quite possible that the Pallave king 
had married the daughter of ‘Sivaskanda Satakarni and that of 
the 'Yuvamaharaja' of the Pallava dynasty received according 
to the custom of the Hindus, the name of the Andhra King who 
was his grandfather’. Secondly, basing his argument om the 
resemblance of the names of Vishnukundin king Vikramerira and 
Mahendravikrama, he postulated the marriage between the 
daughter of Vikraméndre I and Simhavishnu whose son was also 
nemed after his materal grandfather.°° Pallava king 
Mahendravarma I is believed to be the grandson of Vikramendra 
the Vishnukundin king.?° 
HeGonalun’” weseoting tue: Sheony or Sec. Soureee = DupneutL 
argues that this is fax too fanciful to build such a taeory 
‘Por the following reasons. Mahendravarma means possesayed of 
the valour of Mahendra, Vikramendra means an Indira in valour. 
They may amount to the same in point of sense ultimately, but 
they are different names and differently formed. The two 
terms are not without substantial difference of meaning to the 


Sanskrvitist. 


350 

There is every reasoxy to believe that the salankayanas 
and the Pallavas were related to each other througi marriages 
as a study of the charters belonging to the former dynasty 
seeennse) The age of great Pallavas of the Simhavishnu 
line was the most formstive period of scuth Indian culture. 
It was an age of great art and literature. <A widespread and 
popular religious revival swept the face of the lena and was 
marked by celebrated contests between the upholdera and 
traducecrs of Vedic forms of religion. Temple architecture and 
portzait sculpture attained forms of excellance that have 


remained models for ail later times. 


Brihatphalayanas: 

Of the kings of Srihatphalayana gotras, we have but a 
Single copper plate grant i.e. the Kondamudi plates of Maharaja 
Jayavarman. The Kondamudi plates do not mention the father 
of dJayavarman. The rise of the dynasty of Maharaja Jayavarman 
is shrouded in mystery. The cursive wk tind 68 the Kondamudi 
grant cbviously places it after the Ikshvaku inseriptions.°* 
(D.C. Sircar attempts to carry Jayavarman's dynasty to the 
second century B.C. 

While editing the grant Se. Hultzsch says°°"The alphabet 
of Jayavarman's inscription shows that he must have lived in 
the same period as the Pallava king Sivaskandavamman rho 
issued the Mayidavolu plates.". 

Qieet. Dubreuil says that the unknown predecessor of 
Sivaskandavarmen Pallava rvled between 225-250 4.D. He places 
Ikshvakus in the third century A.D. and maintains that 


Jayavarnan and Sivaskandavarman were contemporaries .°* 


YY | 


te.K.Gopalachari contends that the reign of Jayavarnan 
must be panded before that of Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman 
basing on the epigraphical evidence in Mayidavolu grant and 
the Garudevi grant?” He further asserts that Jayavarman's 
dynasty rose to power before Jayavarman came on the soene.?® 

Q OY Beef. Fouveau DubrQuil and Se. Hultgzsch velwed that 
Kudura ied the capital of Jayavarmen. oD.C.Sircar located 1% 
in Pityandra, mentioned by Ptolemy as the metropolis of the 
Hsisolia regione 

QW Beet. Dubreuil concludes that the point of departure. 
for vassals bound for Khryse, during the time of Ptolemy, was 
situated near the mouth of Godavari and that it was from there 
that the civilisation Sf India, started to go gs the burma, 
Java, Cambodia and 4nnam and that the Indo-Chinese civilisation 
came from @ port of the Deccan whence the travellers embarked 
for Indo-China. He identified Koduru, the capital tom of 
Brihatpelayanas as the port town mentioned by Ptolemy. 

Maharaja Jayavarma ruled over the country north of in 
Krishna in the coastal Andhra region with Koduru in present 
Krishna district as capitel. He was a devotee of Siva and 
he was’ described as 'Nahesware Pada Parisrahita'. 

There are no evidences to tell us who succeeded Jayam 
varman after his death. It is quite probable that the 
Brahatphalayana dynasty came to an end due to the rise of 
Salankaynas of Vengie 


Salankayanass= 
Almost contemporvaneously with the Palliava kings of the 


sanskrit charters,may be placed the Salankayana dynasty. The 


word Salankayana appears originally to have been the nane of 
a Vedic Rishi. If Hastivarman of Vengi, who figures among 
the adversaries of Sanudragupta in the Allahabad pillar 
ingexiption?! was a Salankayana (identified by Skeeont Snith 
as a Pallava) he may be regarded as the earliest nenber of 
his family known hitherto? The Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion is written Gn an Asokan sandstone pillar. Ths charecters 
belong to the Gupta alphabet, the language is Bnet eee 
‘prose. and partly versce The record is undated. It gives 
‘abundant details as regards the conquests of Sanudragupta, 
“the divisions and kings of India in the fourth century A.D. 
‘among the southern kings that Samudragupta conquered and 
‘neleased; the record mentions Mahendra of Kosala, Vyagrara je. 
‘of, Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kaurala, Mahendra of Fishtepura, 
i swamidatta of Kotturea on the hill, Damana of Erandapalile, 
‘Wishnugopa of Kanchi, Nileraja of Avamukta, Haotivarman of 
Vengis Ugrasena of Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Danamjaya 
‘of Kausthalapura, | and all other kings of the region of the 
south? Salankayana is a gotra and not a dynastic name. 
For the first time, the Allahabad prasasti of Samudragupta 
calls Hastivarman of this line a Vaingeyaka. ds kings of the 
‘Salankayana gotra are the earliest known ones who railed from 
Vengipura , their dynasty may be styled Vaingeyaka. te do not 
know whether Vaingeyakam refers to the kingdom of Vengi or 
the city of Vengi.4? 

Since she Later kings of the Salankayana gotra were in 


‘possession 6f Kudrabera which is identical with the Kudurshara 


4 


on 58 


of Jayavarmen's plates, it is certain that the former rose 
to power at the expense of the rulers of the Brihatphalayanas?' 
The following kings are so far know from inscriptions 


to have belonged to Salankayana dynasty. 


1. Hluru prakrit grant i) Devavarman 
2. Kollair grant i) gandavarman 
ii) Nendivarman, the eldest son 
of Ganaaverman 
36 Peddavegi grant i) Hastivarman 
ii) Nendivarman I son of 
Hastivarman 
iii) Gindavarnen, son of 
Nandivarman I 


iv) Nandivarman II, elm@est son of 


den davarnan 
4. Kanteru grant (Noel) i) Skandavarman 
5. Kanteru grant (No.2) i) Nendivarman 


The Benealogy end chronhlogy stands thus: 


Devavarman Co 520—3545 AcDe 
Hasitivarman Co 345—370 AeDe 
Nandivarman Co 370—3595 AoDe 
indavernan Co 395—420 AcDe 
Nendivarman IV Ge 420—445 AwDe 
Skandavarman Co 445-470 AcDe 


The Salankayana line is the only dynasty which can be 
properly called Vaingeyaka as all the grants of Salankayana 
kings are issued from Vengipura.** The Salankayanas ruled 
according toy dubrevil between 350 and 450 A.D. and Burnell 


Fu 
thought that the Kollair grant of Nandivarman may palaeographi-~ 
‘eally be assigned to the 4th century A.D. It is therefore 
generally accepted that the Salankayanas ruled cor.temporaneous~ 
ly with the early Guptas.*? (320-467 A.D.) ALL the Salanka- 

. yana kings, in their inscriptions, call themselver y 
"Bhagavan Chitrarathasvamiepadeanudhyata i.e. favoured by the 
feet of Lord Chitrarathaswamin, which is evidently the name 
of the family deity of the Salankayana kings of Vengi, 
.Chitrarathasvani mentioned in the Salankayana inseriptions 
is the Sun god. . 

D.C.Sizear asserts that the family religion ef the 
|Salankayanas was in all probability Saivism and that as such 
Chitrarathaswanin might possibly be a form of Lord Siva. ** 

The sectarian leaning of different kings varies. Some 
were Paramemaheswaras while others were Parnamabhagavatas. 

. During the Satavahana rule Saivism was in a flourishing 
condition. Some of the ikshvaku kings and their Zeudatories 
had Saiva leanings. dJayavarman of the Brihatphalayana gotra 


was @ worshipper of Mahes warae The earliest knows king of 


the Vaingeyaka line is a Parememaheswara.. Like the early 
‘Pallava kings the later Vaingeyakas are stylled paramabhazavatas 
ieee worshippers of Vishnu. Perhaps Pallava influence is 

to be seen in this change. *? It appears in fact shat these 
kings came after the invasion of sanudra-Gupta and it is 

again probable that their kingdom was conquered in the fifth 

. gentury by. the Vishnukunding with the help of the Vakatakas.*® 


‘Phere is close resemblence between the names of the 
members of the Salankayana and the Pallava dynasties such as 
Skandavarma, Buddhavarma and Nendivarma which alse cecur in- 
the Pallava copper plates. The figure of the seated bull 
which frequently Pinds a place in the seals of the Pallava 
charters also figures in the Salankayana charters. Further 
the fact that for more than six generations the Pallavas and 
the Sailankayanas are never known to have come into conflict 
even once is a significant one, and probably indicates that 
the Salankayanas were on friendly terms with the Pallavas and 
continued to rule independently along with them in aan ty. 

It is just possible that the Pallavas and the Salankayanas 
hed @ common ancestry as Salankayana is a gotra belonging kK 
Bharadvaja clane 

The Salankayanas appear te have exercised political 
power from about A.D.320 to about 480, when the rise of 
Vishnukundins, and the ascendency of the Vakatakas put an end 
to the political power of these people who are no more heard 
of in the history of South India. 

The Ananda gotra kings:= 

Chezarla stone inscription of Kendara's grandson, 
lattepadu plates of Danoderavarnan issued from Vijeyakandara- 
pura, Gorantla Plates of Attivarman are the only sources of 
information abbut the line of kings describing themselves 
as belonging to the Ananda gotra, ruling over part of the 
Guntur District during the early centuries of the Christien 


eza.*? Fleet, while editing the Gorantla plates, assigned 


ahh Yow 


Attivarman to the Pallava family but corrected hinself 
subsequently. Hultzsch, who edited the Wattepadu plates, 
stated that these chieftains should be named the rulers of 
the Ananda gotra.e 

Se, D.C.Sircar calls these kings the Anandas and 


Ananda kings .48 


See K.Gopalachari trying to improve upon 
this, names them the Kandaras, on the ground that the Gorantla 


plates describe Attivarman as one born in the Kule of king 
49 


Randarae 
HH, Rams Rao stating that these names are unreasonable, \\o 
says that it is safest to name these chieftains after their 
gotrae” M. Rama Rao, rejecting the theories of Bs oainaar 
end $2 k Gopalachari determined the following Ghronology of 
the Anenda gotra king. 
Kendara and his grandson 375-400 A.D. 
Damodavavarmen 455-460 a.De 
Attivarman 480~500 AeDe 
The chronology of the rulers of the Ananda gotra can be 
determined Wore reasonably by a careful examination of the 
provenance and contents of the Pallava, Salankayana and 
Vishnukundin grants and with the aid of a few facts of oute 
standing importance in contemporary history. since neither 
the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupte nor the Kopparam 
plates of Pulakesin II mentions these rulers it may be held 
that 3550 A.D. and 630 A.D. mark the lower and upper limits 
respectively of Ananda gotra rule. It is known that Pallava 
Kumaravishnu conquered Kanchi and ruled from the city. His 


second son Sivaskandavarman, who seems to have ruled over the 


at 


wh Dee 


Guatur-Nellore region, is said to have obtained a Kingdom 


>i (qhe Omgondu grant of Vijayaskandavarman in 


by his valour. 
EI. XV pp.249=252) Obviously, the Pallevas lost their hold on 
this region after the epoch of the early Pallavas of the 
Prakrit charters and Vishnugopa. Some alien power must have 
reconquered this region just as his father Kumara Vishnu 
recoriquezed Kanchi from the Choles. It is likely that the 
Cholas of the south and the Kadambas of the West brought 
about the down fall of the early Pallavas. Among the 
successors of this Skandavarman, his grandson Skandavarman 
(405-435 AD.) made gifts in the karma - vastza, munda rastra 
and Vengo rashtra. Obviously, the Pallavas lost the Karma~ 
rashtra during the time of Vishnugopa (435-460 A.D.). This is 
the second period during which alien rule could have 
prevailed over the northern FPalleva dominion. One grant of 
Nandivarman of the Salankayana gotra and another of his 
successor Skandavarman were found at Kanterw in the Guntur 
taluk, in the heart of the Ananda gotra rulers. Evidently, 
the later covld not have been ruling in this region during the 
gecond half of the fifth century. Further, one copper plate 
grant of the Vishnukundin king Matihavavorman II was found 

at Ipar in the Tenali taluk and a stone inscription of his 

at Velpur in the Sattenapalli taluk of the Guntur district. 
This monarch's grendson issued 29 copper plate grant, also 
fowmd at Ipur from Anazapura. ‘This shows that the northern 
part of the Guntur district was under the Vishnukundins during 
the later half of the sixth century and precludes the 
possibility of Ananda gotra rule during the period. 


The Gorantla, plates state that Attivarman granted land 
on the southern bank of the Krishna and a village on Lis 
northern bank. His rule at Kandarapura and the extension 
of his inPinciee beyond the river would be possible between 
480 4.D. which year saw the end of Salankayana rule. Similarly 
the discovery of the Mattepadv vlates of Damodara varman in 
the Ongole taluk, which corresponds to the old Karma-rashtra 
may be taken to indicate the @uthern extension of his power, 
This may be assigned 0 435"460 A.D. when the Pallavas seem to 
have lost their hold on Karmaerashtra. Kandare and his grandson 
may likewise be aueigned to the other gap in Pallava rule, in 
375-400 A.D.” Probably, the Cholas of the south and the 
Kadombas of the west brought about the downfall of Sivaskanda- 
gaianté family and thereafter scions of the FPallava family 
ruled in different parts of the Pallava territory. Kandara 
of the Ananda gotra might have risen to power in the wake of 
the Gupta invasion and occupied the northern part of the 
Pallava territory on the east=coast. Kumaravishnu, another 
scion of the Pallava family, conquered Kanchi and re~established 
the Pallava, rule there. His second son Skandavarman invaded 
the Guntur-Nellore region and succeeded in occupying Dhanya~ 
kataka and the Andhrapatha. Kandara opposed this Pallava king 
and fought a battle near Dhanyakataka. The Pallava was 
defeated in this battle and retreated to the south. He then 
conquered Shu. eaokaeeaanera and established his rule over it. 
The Pallavas weze not left in pence. Skandavarman's son 


Viravarman, who is described as having fought a hundred pattles, 


was opposed by Kandara and his grandson and had a stormy and 
troublé some reign. Leaving the Pallava in possession ci the 


Karma=rastva, Kandara, consolidated his rule over the northern 


part of the Guntur district constituting it into two Janapadaa, 


corresponding to the modern G@amtur and Nerasaracpet taluke. 


After the death of Kandara in or about 400 C. A.De the 
rule of Ananda gotra family received a set back. okanda=- 
varman III, the contemporary Pallava king, was a powerful 
ruler. He invaded the Ananda gotra dominion and penetrated 
as fax as Chebrolu Tambrapa from which he issued his Omgodu 
grant in the 337d year of his reign.” This Pallava 
expansion eclipsed for the time being the Ananda gotra rulers. 
After the death of the Pallava kins, Damodsravarman re- 
established the power to his family and annexed the Karma- 


gastra. This acquisition of the Karme-rastra compensated for 


the loss of the northern territory of the Ananda gotra family 
to the Salankayanase 

Damodara Varman was a devotee of the Buddha and the son 
of one who was the giver of thousands of cows and the performer 
of the Hiranyagarbha.?” The death of Damodaravarnan brought 
in another period of reverses for the Ananda gotra family. 
The Pallava king Simhavarman II who succeeded his father 
Vishnugopa as the ruler of the Andhra territories reconquered 
the Karne-rastra Simhavarman passed away about this time. 
Attivarman took full advantage of this situation and re- 


established the rule of his family. He went beyond Krishna 


and annexed the territory on its northern bank as indicated 
by his Gorantla grant. 

The end of the Ananda gotra rulers is lost in obscurity. 
They were possibly subdued or supplanted by the Salenkayanas 
in the 5th century A.D. 
Resuge: 


The Ikshvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas in the 
eastern part of their empire ruled upto the first quarter of 
the fourth century. The Pallavas supplanted the Ikshvakus 
and conquered and annexed the territory south of the river 
Krishna. At the same time the Salankayanas assumed 
authority over the region between the Krishna ana (Godavari 
rivers and started independent rule from Vengi. Simulteneously 
Jayavarman of the Brihatphlayana gotra became the ruler of 
the Kudurahara province which corresponds to the land on 
either side of river Krishna near its mouth. The Vishnu- 
kundins seems to have Boss to power in the first quarter of {i 
fourth century, they slowly extended their empire all over 
the Andhra country and ruled till the beginning of seventh 
century. There were the Ananda gotra kings whose rule ended 
by 500 A.D. ALL these dynasties were contemporaries of the 
Pallavase 

Another interesting point to be noted here is that at 
Nagar junakonda, Amaravati, and Yeleswaram, the post~Ikshvaku 
period is charecterised by the Vishnukundin coins. Latest 
findings have yielded copper coins of Vishnukunding right 
over the post Ikshvaku period. 


~4G= 


In ‘his article 'Yeleswaram Excavations' Md. Abdul 
Whaeed Khan asserts that after Ikshvakus the Nagar junakonda 
valley came under the influence of Vishnukundins as noticed 
by the presence of a hoard of 40 Vishnukundin coins.?” 

If the statement that the last king of the Ikshvakus 
ruled till the first quarter of the fourth century as stated 
earlier is accepted then there may not be any difficulty in 
admitting that the first king oz founder of the Vishnukundin 
dynasty was a contemporary to the Hesearuas ee a 
archaeological evidences now available. 

The chronology of the Vishnukundins based on the 
epligraphical and archacological evidences is discussed in 


the nezt chapter. 
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TIX (i) THR VISHNUKUNDING 


The VYishnukundins rose to power on the down fall of 
the Ikshvekus in the early decades of the fourth century and 
vuled upto the end of tre sixth century of the Christian 
era over the lower Deccan and the coastal Andhra. ‘The 
nieteny of the Vishnukundins is reconstructed on the basis 
of information furnished by the inscrintions, mostly copper= 
plate charters registering the gifts made by the rulers of 
the dynasty to the gods, brahmins, and other religious 
foundations. These records mention senerally the donor and 
‘three or more generations of bis ancestors, and alludes 
incidentaily to their achivements in peace and war, thereby 
bringing to light events of historical importance. 
The following nine copper=plate charters ana a atone 
iuscription of the dynasty have come to light so far. 
1. The Tummalagudem Copner-plate Grant t 
2e Tho Tumnalagudem Copper=plate grant 11° 
3. Chikkulla Copper-plate grant? 
4. Turidi Copper-plate exent* 
5- Ramathirtham copperplate grant? 
6. Ipur Copper-plate srant 7° 
7. Ipur Copper=plate grant ir! 
8, The Pulomburu plates® 


9. Zhe Khanapur plates” 


10. The Velpuru stone insexz ption!? 


<a 


mB Cer: 


Theavailable epigraphs furnish the following detaila:- 


i. The Tunmalasuden copporeplate esrant I: 
Places Tummalaguden, Ramannapet taluk, Nalgonda ‘ust. 


Tndvavarme, his gon Madhavavarma, his son Govinda= 
varma (donor) 37 years. 

It is stated that the third king Govindavarnan, the 
donor of the grant, by the strength of his arms obtained 
his kingdom which consisted of the torritories conquered 
fron the other Samantas; was the beloved of the Varnes 
and asramas as well as 6f his relatives and follewers; was 
the munificient bestower of gifts of villagers, fields, 
gold, elephants, horses, cows, dullis, conches, seata, 
vehicles, drinks, food, vessels, houses, dresses, ornanents, 
virgins and male and female sleves in thousands; was the 
puilder of several temples, Viharas, assembly halls, sheds 
for serving water and drinks to the thirsty way~farers, 
irrigation tanks, wells and graves; was the possessor of 
wealth enjoyed by the bhikshus, the twice born, tae poor, 
the beggars, the sick, the lowly and the miserabl >;was 
the acquirer of insight into the nature of this and the 
other vorld by means of the knowledge obtazned from the 


study of the Sastras; was the possessor of a mind highly 


enlightened for the uplift of all beings. He made a gift 
of the village Penakapara for a monastery built br hie 
chief queen Parana Mahadevi for the use of CGhaturdssarya~ 
BhikshueSemgha in the 37th year of his reign. 

20 Tummelasudem copper-plate ITs 


Govindaverman; his son Madhavavarma, asvamedhin; his 


son Vikramendra Varma; his son Indrebhattarikavarman, his 
son Vikramendrabhattarakavarman (donoz}) 11th regnal year, 
Saka 488. 

It begins with a snaskrit verse wishing success to the 
arms of uttama-sraya, son of Satyasraya and discribes 4 
genealogy of five generations. 

It is said that Govindavarnan, the progenitor of thia 
line of kings, embraced Buddhism after studying the doctrines 


propounded by the Buddha and that he acquired brahnapunye 


a religious merit resulting in final emancipation the 
construction of several great viharas rivalling the 
celestial mansions of the Gods. 

Madhavavarman, the second in the line performed all the 


sacrificial rites such as bahusuvarna, poundarika, Vajapeya 


Servamedha, rajesuya, and purushamedhakratu -_sahasra, as 


enjoined by the scriptures; and he was the lord of the land 
encircled by the waters of Tastern and the Western seas 
and the river Reva (Narmada). 

Vikremendravarmany the third in the line was the son of 
Madhavavarman by Vekataka Mahadevi; he was a great poet and 
a devoted Buddhist. 

Indrabhattarakavarman, the fourth king made himself 
master of the entire domain and destroyed the whole body of 
his deyadas. 


Vikranendrabhattarakavarman, the last ruler and the 
donor of the present srant, was made king by the ministers 


vO 
while he was still a bolly. He was devoted/the dharma. He led 
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an expedition against a Pallava king named Simha, and after 
scoring a victory over him in a battle, returned first a 
Sakvapura (Indrapuva) and made in Saka 488 (A.2.566 in the 
11th year ‘of his reign, a gift of the village of Irenderu 
to the chaturdasi~aryavara-bhikshusansha residing in the 


mahaviea built by parama~bhattarika. 


It is also stated that Paranmabhattarika was born lake 


Lakshmi. in the ocean of the family of Prithvi Mularaje, which 
was honoured by its alliance with the Vishnukundins, the 
erest~Jewel of the samantas, that she married Covinderaja 
who built in ali the provinces of the Dakshinapatha wonderful 
stupas and Viharas adorned with several kinds of sculptural 
work; who was brilliant like the Kaustubha pendant in the 
series of necklace viz., the kings on the cast and west of 
the Sriparvatha, and who resembled Govinda (Vishnu) in virtue, 
beauty and wealth, that shes had a son called Madhavavarman 
whose greatness is manifested by the conquest of the kings of 
other dynasties; who was adorned by the qualities of diplomagy 
and prowess and who was charming in personal appearance. 
3e Chikkulla plates: 

Place: Hluru taluk, West Godavari district. 

Madbavavarman, asvamedhin, his son Vikromendravarman; 
his gon Indrabhattaerakavarman; his son Vikramendrabhattaraka- 
‘varman (donor) 10th regnal yeare 

Of these kings, Madhavavarman is stated to have been the 
worshipper of the feet of the God of Sri Parvathaswami, who 
among the Vishnukundin kings washed off the evils of the world 


by his ceremonial bath after the performance of eleven 
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Asvamedhea sacrifices. He was the performer of sahasra~ 


kratu, sarvamedhs, bahu _suvarma, pounderika, purushamedha, 


yudya, Rajasuya, Pradhivajya, Prajanaija, and a thousand other 
sacrifices as a consequence of which he became supreme, and 
all the kings of the earth bowed before his feet in 
submissions . | 

It is stated that Vikramendravarman was born to adorn 
poth the Vishnukundin and the Vakataka femilies. Indrabhataraka- 
varman is said to have established his aacendericy over the 
circle for the earth by the power of his sharp sword; 
scattered his ag dayadas by kmitting his brows; won 
victories over elephants squadrons in several chaturdanta 
battles; obtained religious merit by establishing ghatikas 
as ordained by law; and lived a righteous life in virtue of 
his gifts of lands, cows and virgins (Kenyas). He was a 
paramamehesvere end maharajae 


Vikramendrabhattarakavaruan was famous fer the excellent 


qualities from his boyhood; and he bore with efficiency ail 


the burdens of the kingdom. He was ao paramamahesvara, 


4. Tundi, Copper:plate grants: 

Place : Hast Godavari district. 
; Madhavayarnan, asvamedhins; his son Vikramendravarman; 
his son Indrabhattarakavarmnan, his son Vilranandrabha ttarike~ 
varman (donor) 14th regnal year. 

The Pirst king Madhavevarman is said to have been the 
worshipper of the feet of the God Sriparvathaswami, who washed 
off the evils of the world by means of the Gremonial bath 
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after the performance of eleven asvamedhas; performed 
ahasrae-kratus, eleven bahusuvarnas, eleven poundarikas 

besides several other sacrifices in virtue of which he 
acquired the occult power of achieving any thing he desired; 


and a purusha-medha and other sacrifices as a consequence of 


which he became a parameshti and Devadideva. The second king 


of the line Vikramendrabhattarakavarman is said to have adorned 

by his birth both the Vishnukundin and Vakataka families. 
Indrabhattarakavarman, the third chief o£ the line is 

said to have vanguished his dayadas, some of whom were 

driven to the far off regions whereas others wore destroyed 

completely, he is further said to have won victories in 

chaturdanta-battles, and made himself supreme lord of the 

empire with the help of his own vight~hand. He was a 


hbaxama~mahesvara, paramebhattaraka and a parama-brahmanya 


and a dharma vijayi, who acquired vast religious merit by 


establishing ghatikas as ordained by law. 

fhe Last king Vikramendra bhattarakavarman is said to 
have been the crest-jewel of the Vishnukundin dynasty who 
was possessed of the great requisite qualities for the 
protection of the whole earth. He was a Mahimahendra the 
great Indra of the earth. 
5. Ramathirtham copper plates: 

Place: Vizianagaram district 

Madhavavarman, the asvamedhin, his son Vikramendra; 
his son Indravarman (donor), 27th regnal year. 

The first king Maharaja Madhavavarman is said to have 


Q 
been the dvout worshipper of the god Sriparvathasvani, that 


ay 


his feet were covered by the rays of the gems set in the 
diadems of the samantas of the whole earth who bowed before 
hin in submission. The second king Raja Vikramendravarman 
is said to have been the crest-jewel of the cxalted line of 
Vishnukundin kines. 
6. Ipur Copper=vlate grant I: 

Places fenali taluk, Guntur district. 

Govindavarman; his son Nadhavaverman, the asvemedhin 
(donor) 357th reenal year; his son prince Manchyanathattaraka. 
, It is stated that Maharaja Sri Govindavarman was a 
devout worshipper of the god Sriparvathasvami. He is said to 
have made the gift of innumerable cows, large quantities 
of gold and much land evidently to gods and brahmins and all 
the gamantas or the subordinate chiefs are said to have bowed 
down to him in submission and that the orders of his son and 
successor Sri Maharaja sri Madhavavarman were obeyed by the 
kings of all the countyies3; that he uhe possessor cf the 
strength of bala, naya, and vinaya, of all the samantas whom 
he conquered by means of force and diplomacy; that he was the 
delighter of the hearts of the youthful ladies in the palace 
of Trivaranagar; that he performed the Acnishtoma sacrifice; 
thet he was born of hiranyagzerbha, and that he washed off the 
sins of the world by the avbhrta-snanas after performing a 
series of eleven Asvamedha sacrifices. This King, it is 
further stated, granted in the 37th regnal year, while he 
lay encamped in the vickttious gkendhavara (army headquarters) 
at Kudavada the village of Vilembali in Guddavadi Vishaya to 


the brahmin Agnisarman of Vakea gotra for the prosperity 
of hig family. The executor of the grant was Manchyana- 
bhattaraxa, the dear son of the king. 


7. Ipur, Copyer-plate IL: 
Moharaja Sri Madhavavarman, the asvamedhin; his son 


Devavarman, his son Sri Madhavavarman. 

Of these three kinzs, Devavarman, the second in the 
line is mentioned without titles. . The first king ori 
Madhavavarman, is said to have washed away the evil of the 
world by weenie oe his'tavabhrta ' after the performance of 
eleven asvamedha sacrifices; besides he is dso said to have 
performed one thousand Agnishtoma sacrifices. His feat are 
said to have been illumined by the rays of gems set in 
diadems of innumerable samantas. The official desimation, 
Maheraja of the third, Madhavavarman is lost due to danage 
in the inscription, He is said to be a devout worshipper 
of the God, Sri Parvathaswani. He is said to possess naya; 
vinaya and satva, and,is the lord of Nalaya and Trikuta. 

fhe inseri ption registers the gift of a village to two 
brahbnins Agnisarman and Indra sarman by the king. ‘The gift 
is said to have been mede at Amarapura in the 47th year of 
his reisne 
8 fhe Pulomburu pilates: 

Place, fast Godavari district 

sri Vikramendra varman3; his son Govindavarman; his son 
Mehavaja Madhavavermen, the asvamedhin(donor),48th regnal year. 

It is stated that Vikramendravarman was the worshipper 


of the god Sriparvathasvwami; and that he subdued a multitude 
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of the Samanta chiefs; that Govindavarman won victorios in 
many battles and had the title 'Vikramasraya', and that 
Madhavaverman, the donor of the present record was Dasagata- 


sakala dharanitala narapati (ruler of the entire Dasasatadha= 


ranitala or ten hundreds countrjp was fond of sporting with 
young ladics in the mansions of Trivaranagara. (Avasita vividha 
divya Triverangere bhavana gata paramayuvati jana vibavana rata; 


was the offspring of the golden womb (hiranyagarbha prasuta} 
that he washed off the evils of the world by ceremonial 

bath after performing eleven Xkasvamedha sacrifices; that he 
was the protector of the Learned, the twice born, the teachers, 
the aged and the ascetics; that he was the sun shining on 


the kings of the earth; that he was a parama-brahmanyg, that 


he meditated on the feet of his parents; and that he was 
known as dJanasraya Meharaja. It is further stated that in 
his 48th regnal year he crossed the Godavari to conquer the 


eastern quarter (pragdigvijaya). 


9. The Khanapur plates: 
Place: Satara district, Maharashtra 
The first plate of the inscription is lost. The second 
plate mentions Naharaja Madhavavarman who was a sarvabhouma 
(emperor) and who performed the paundarika, bahusuvarna, 


ekadasa asvamedhe sacrifices. lie had the title of 


cha turv &, chaturasrama dharim~kamaase tue 
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10. VYelpuru Inscription: 
Placez Sathanapalli taluk, Guntur District. 


A sanskrit inserlption in archaic characters belonging 
to a Vishnukundin king named Madhavavarman has been found 
on @ marble pillar near the entrance of the Ranalingaswami 
temple at Velpuru in Sattanavalli taluk of the Guntur 
district. This is a fragmentary record which mentions 
the Vishnukundin and the Palliava families. ‘The broken 
pieces refer to a skendhavarda (military encampment) where 
Madhavavarman and his son Vikramendva were camping. She 
inseription is dated in the 37th regnal year of the king 
Madhavavarman. 

Giue NAME OF THE DynaSs Pes 

The name Vishnukundin is used variously in the 
inscriptions to denote their gotra ag well as their fonily. 
funmalacudem copper plate grant I: 

Ist plate - II side ~ 5rd Line 

Vishnukundeenan 
III plate - II side « 2nd and 3rd Line 

Vishnukundee 

Kula vamsyai 
IV plate ~ I side ~ 3rd line 

Srke Vishnukundeenon 
Turmalosuden copper plete grant IT 
I plate - [I side - 3rd line 

Vishnukundeenan 
II plate - If side = 7th line 

Vishnukundi kula 


Gta 


Chikkulia copper plates 
I plate ~ 2nd line 


Vishnukundi nam 
fundi copper plate grant 
I plate ~ II side - {st line 
Vis hnukundinen 
II plate ~ {I side ~ 1st and 2nd line 
Vishnukundi Vekatake Vamsa 
dvayalankruta 
III plate - 1 side ist and 2nd line 
Vishnukundi 
Kulatilakasya 
IV plate - iside ~ ist line 
Sree Vishnukundyanvaya. 
Ramathirtham copper plates: 
I plate = II side - 5rd line 
Sree Vishnulcundiparthivo . « « e 
ipuz copper plate grant 1: 
II plate ~ I side =~ 3rd line 
Vishnu (Kundinam) 
III plate ~ I side ~ ist Line 
Vishnuku(ndyadhivaja « « » } 


Lpur copper plate grant Ii: 
I plate - if side - ist line 


Vishnukundinam 

The Pulomburu plates: 

I plate - II side ~ ist line 
Vishnuku(ndinoh) 
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Yelpuru stone inscriptions: 
I side ~ ist and 2nd line 


Vishnukundi 
(GO) Trotprabhavasasya 


Thus the dynastic name cccurs not less than sixteen 
times in the epigraphs of the family. 

One recent writer #e.5.Sankaranarayanan observed that 
in ali hhost all the known records of the family where the 
name of this royal house occurs outside the compounds, 
including the twossets of Tummalagudem copper plates, the 
name of the dynasty is spelt only as Vishnukundinam which 
denotes the i~ending of the name; and that the respective 
editors of those records have corrected the reading, into 
‘ondinam'’ with n<-ending evidently to fall in line with the 
“Overy incorrect" text of the Chikkulla plates. He 
therefore suggests to spell the name only as Vishnukundi 


and not Vishnukundin, as has been usually aone.'! 


The same scholar discussed at Length in order to decide 
the correct spelling of the name of the dynasty and asserted 
that it would be logical to spell the name of the dynasty as 


Vishnukundi and not as Vishnukundin as has been hitherto 
i2 


done by scholars. 


It is further argued that 'Vishnukundinam' of our 


records means of the Vishnukundis' as in the case of 
Pallavanam, Vekatakeanam, etce, that the descendants of the 
kings Raghu, Gupta, Vakataka, Pallava etc., here respectively 
known as the Raghus, Guptas, Vakatakas, Pallavas ete., and 


that these names have a grammatical sanction. '? 


ube 


"Thoush the epigraphical texts are often full of 
iuregular and wrong forms, and it would be improper to 
presume an irregularity in Vishnukundi, occurring sixteen 
times, merely because thetvailable form is against the 
theory of some authors course". !4 observes Dr.Sankaranarayanan. 

The compound "Vishnukundin" belongs to "Druta" class. 
Druta is defined as letter "n" which fades away when not 
required. !? 

Philology and phonetic laws clearly tell us that due to 
the speedy pronunciation of words the sounds that are not 
required are normally dropped. For example, when the 
compound word "man-like" is pronounced, the sound “ke” is 
ommitted and changes into one word tmanty", 1° Similarly 
_ the two vords "can not" becomeR "can'tt. More stress falls 
on the first wor? and lesser on the second word. Such 
changes occur only in the colloguial Languaged. 

The usage of the words like “Vishnukundins" in the 
epigraphs cannot be decided grammatically but can only be 
explained by studying the words following comparative and 
historical methods. 

The kings of the dynasty were the rulers of the indhra 
country where Telugu language was predominently spoken. It 
is an admitted fact that the Telugu comes from the Dravidian 
languages. -It is but natural that the influence of their 
spoken language finds place wittingly or unwittingly in the 
inscriptions also. * Thus it is guite possible that the 


dynastic name with druta 'n' in the end might have been 
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onitted and written as "Vishnukundecnam, Vishnukundee-Kula, 


Vishnukundi-kula, Vishnukundinam, Vishnukundi-Vakataks vamea, 


Vishnukundyenvayea, Vishnukundi Gotratprabhavasya etce, 


Further the word Vishnukundi appears to be used in singular 
form, and in its plural form it is necessary to add letter 
'‘n' before suffixing the 'pratyeaya "lu" to make it "Vishnulundi-~ 
nvlu",on the other hand to call then as "Vishnukundilu" is 
untenable for the simple reason that the formation of the 
compound itself is not according to the principles and 
characterestics of phonology. !! it is @ifficult, to 
pronounce the syliable "Lu" which ends with vowel "U" 
imnediately afte? the syllable “kundi® eading with vowel 
‘i". Further with the influence of the vowel 'u' the sound 
rit also becomes ‘ut and thus it should be pronounced ag 
Vighnukundulv which is not literally correct. Therefore for 
the convenience of pronounciation, a gliding letter "nu" 
(dvuta) must necessarily be added before the "lu" pratyaya. 
And the English fom of the word Vishnukundinulu becomes 
Vishnukund ins. | 


in this connection, Be.V.V.Mivrashi observes that 
Vishnukundin would be the correct form of the name. His 
observation goes as follows: "Till now all scholars ,including 
Sankaranarayanan, have taken the name of the Royal family as 


Vishnukundin, but now . « »- « « « » he has suggested that the 


correct name of the family is Vishnukundi. The name is spelt 


in both the ways in the records discovered till now. For 
instance, the Chikkulla plates read Vishnukundinam in line 2 
(see U.I. IV p.195). Elsewhere, the form is Vighnukundinam 


(See upif Mdhrice II, pl. 144, line 3, plev line 32, 

and Pl. VI, line 33 If the royal family name was derived 
from Vishnukunda as suggested by KeLhorn Vishnukundin 
would be the correct form of the name,. As the same has 
been in vogue till now, it has been used in the present 
monograph 18. 

Thus, the Logical conclusion put forth by omes. 
Sankaranarayanan to spell the name of the dynasty as 
"Vishnukundis" has no clarity, and justification. The 
previous scholars like Ss. Hultgsch, Sewell, G.J.Dubrevil, 
K.V.Laxmana Hao, S=.D.C.sSircar, De. K.Gopalachari, =eR. 
Venka tavauanayys etes., did not err in enlians the name of 


the dynasty as Vishnukundins or Vishnukundinulu. 
Origins= 

In the Velpuru epigraph of Madhavavarman II, hia 
father Govindavarman I is stated to be an offspring of the 
Vishnukundin gotra.e 
Wee ew ee te ee ww eh he Vishnukundi- 
(go) tzatprabhavasya « 2. «6 ee eo eo " 

(face A = Lines ~2)'9 

in the Tundi grant of Vikremendravarman II, his grand-father 
Vikromendra [ is spoken as an ornament of both Vishnukundi 
end the Vakataka femilics, his father Indrabhattaraks and 
himself as the cresent jewel and the sem adoring the 
crown respectively of the Vishnuicundin family. 

Mee ee oe ew oe ew he 6 Vishnukundi =~ ve 

ketaka Vamsadvayalamkrittaa « « « « «© « « 

(Second plate second side - ist and 2nd line) 


Uo, ee ew ee ee ee SLL Vighnukundyanvaya 
Makuta Chudamanih, 
(fourth plate first side first Line )°® 


g 
From these evidences scholars Like be.N.Venkatearamanayya 


opined that the name Vishnukundin is used as a common 
appellation of their gotra and fanily.*! 

Opinion is also divided dbout the original habitat 
of Vishnukundins. Nine copper plate charters of the dynasty 
and the solitary stone inscription at Velpuru are silent 
on the subject. 

Scholars are divided into two groups, some contending 
that they were outsiders who came to Telugu country along with 
some invaders and established themselves there as its rulers, 
and others upholding that they were the indegeneous inkabitants 
of this region who rose to power and fame by their own efforts. 

G.vBs. Dubreuil expounded the foreign origin theory .** 
His theory is mainly based on the relationship between 
Vekatalas | Wishnukundins and also a story related in the 
'sthalamahatmya' of the famous temple Sri sailam or 
Sxiparvatha, that the princess Chendravati daughter of the 
Gupta king Chandragupta conceived a passion for the God of 
the Srisaila hill began offering every day a garland of 


Jasmine flowers to him and that this Chanaravati W#S Rone 
else than the Vakataka princess narried to Madhavavarman I, 


the Vishnukundin kinge 
This theory was refuted by Be.N.Venkataramanayya stating 
that this was a bold attempt to convert legend into hisvery. 


He opined that the Vishnukundins wore probably a local family 
inhabiting the Lower Kxtishna valley.“ His intention is 
moréely to emphasize that they were the inhabitants of lower 
Krishna valley preferably Guntur district. 

BeVeKrishnareao argued that the Vishnukundins were the 
natives of Vinukonda, gaining support from their vitle 


"Oriparvathaswemi padanudhyata" .-4 It is argued that the 


Vishnukundin is a sanskritisation of Vinukonda which must 
have been their original home. 

Peet. Kielhorn suggested that Vinulkonda might have 
been the capital of the dynasty. The kings of the dynasty 
were described as Sri-parvatbyas. Peef. Kielhorn identified 
Sriparvata with the modern Srisailam in the Kurnool district.” 
‘Be, S.Sankarenarayanan”° suggested that the Vishnukundins 


must have claimed ea connection with some stock of the Chutus 


and that their original home was Srisailan only basing on the 
following facts. 

"at the outset it may be pointed out that Tummalaguden 
set II desoribes the kings of the dynasty as Svipayvatiyas: 
meaning the “illustrious (kings) of the parvata (i.e. sri# 
paxvata). This parvata or Sriparvatha must be the same hill 
whose god the Vishnukundins worshipped. Beef. Kielhorn was 
perfectly right when he identified that hill with the modern 
Srisailam in the Kumool district famous for the Mallikarjuna 
temple. Secondly, a Vishnukundi king was referred to as 
Andhrapati by his Maukhari rival. These epithets viz., 
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Srieparvateya and Andhrapati indicate a distiiet possibllity 
of the Vishnukundis claiming a connection with the Sriparva~ 
tiya indbras who are included in the puranic list of 
successors of the Satavahanas ise. the Andhras. There are 
reasons to believe that the above Sriparvatiya Andhras of 
the putanas were identical with the Chuth Satakarnis. 
“herefore it may be concluded that the Vishnukundis must 
have claimed a connection with some stock of the Chutus and 
that their original home was the Srisailam only. In thia 
context it may be noted that the names of the Fithapuranm 
chief, Mahendragiri and the Salankayana ruler Hastivarman, 
though ruling over the present Andhra area, were appended 
not with the title Andhra or Andhvapati but only with the 
adjective Paisthapuraka and Vaingeyaka in the inscription 
of Semudraguptae But at the sane time the Vishnukundi 
is vererred to as Andhradhipati, by the Maukhari Isanavarman. 
This may also go to show that, the Vishnukundis were 
connected ethnically with the Sriparvatiya Andhras of the 
purenic List”. 

#fishmukundi of our record, Vinhukada (i.e. Vishnukuda) 
of the Banevasi and Malavalli inscriptions and Vashnurudra 
of the Abhixva record probably belonged to one ethnical group 
that perhaps included the clans like Chutukula, SivaluLas?! 

The above suggestion of the Chutu-Vishnukundl connection 
seems to get further support from the symbol of the seale and 
coins of the Vishnukundins. For example, the central Pigure on 
the seal of the Ipur set I, the earliest of the available 


seals of the dynasty, is exactly what we find abore the 
figure of horse on some of the coins found in Anantapur 
district. The same symbol is found on the Chutu coins also. 
It may also be remembered that the same symbol is invariably 
found along with the representation of the lion im: all the 
coins attributed to the Vishnukundis. ‘Therefore, it is very 
likely that the Vishnukundis inherited or copied this symbol 
from their kinsmen, the Chuvus.°2” 
The origin of the dynasty is shrouded in myetery ag 
observed by #s. 5. Sankaranarayanan in the beginning of 
Chanter IL of his pook.? But at the same time it is not 
fair to make the problem more mysterious and obscure. 
First let us see how far we are correct in cecidang 
the origin of the dynasty basing on the two epithets viz., 
Stipaervateya, and Andhrapati. 
. Soholars held divergent views on location of Sriparvatha. 
Some believe that the Vishnukundins were tne natlves of 
Vinukonda, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Guntur district of the Andhra Pradesh. This 19 said to gain 
support from their title Sri parvathasvami padanudhyate, which 
is taken to connote their devotion to God Hallikarjuna of 


Srisailam not far from Vinukonda.?? 


Be. N. Venkataramanayya” 4 


argued that it is doubtful 
whether sSri-parvathaswami in the title 'Sri-parvatoaswami-ped— 
anudhyata refers to the God Mallikarjuna of Srisailam, for 

in the first place, there is no evidence to show tiaat there 


existed at Srisailam a srhine dedicated to Mallikazjuna or 


& 


for to that matter any other deity at such an early date. 
Secondly, Sri-parvatha is mentioned in the Ikshvakn inecrip~ 
tious of the 3rd 4th centuries A.D., as the ancient name of 
Nagarjunakonda now in the Guntur district. This is also 
believed to be the Aparasaila of Hiuen Tsang, a famous Buddhist 
centure of international penis in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Nagarjunakonda, that is the ancient 
Seiparvata, was also a great centre of Hindu worship at 
the time. The existence of several temples dedicated to 
Kartikeya, brought to light by the spade of, inchaeologiet’ 
at Nagarjunekonda, shows that the worship of the war-Goa 
Kumeraswamy or gimply swami was also popular in ancient 
Sriparvata and that it is not unlikely that Sriparvataswami to 
whose worship Vishnukundins were devoted was to God Siva or 
what is more probable Kartikeya of Vijayapuri (Nagarjumakonda). 
This conclusion was evidently drawn from the fact that 
Sriparvatha was mentioned in many of the Ikshvaku inser:ipticns 
found at Nagarjunakonda and even Ikshvakus were know ctherwise 
as Sriparvathiyas. He feels that because Govindavarman I was 
a Buddhist and his queen, pavramabhattarika Mahadevi established 
2. Mahavihara at Indrapure, the Sripar¥athaswami must be none 
else than lord Buddha. 
, Be. ¥.V.Krishnasastry, argues that the striparvathaswani 
cannot be Lord Buddha as we know that the Vishnukundia kings 


from Madhavavarman II onwards were staunch Saivites who called 


themselves as paramamaheswaras. If it was Kartikeya as suggest- 
ed by &. N.Venkataramanayya, he may be nearer to the truth. 
But it is very difficult to identify any stupa, Mahavihara, or 
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_ even @ single seulptured slab either at Amaravathi or 

Nagarjunakonda belonging to Vishnukvndin perioa.?* 
Bee &.R.Subrahmanian”” arrives at irresistable conclu= 

sion that po-lo-yu described by Faxhian and Po-lo=mo=-lo-ki-1li 

mentioned by Hieun=Tsang, vere parvata in Dhanyakatakea in 

the vicinity of which was the ancient capital of vthanyakataka. 

He opines that the presumption is strong that Hiuen Tsang 

confuses places and kingdoms, and his distances are not 

reliable. 

Se. Subrahmanian argues thus:= 

Man inseription found on the site of Nagarjunakonda calls the 

place Sriparvata. The Buddhists must have called this sacred 

spot parvata in imitation of the Hindu parvata which is but 

50 miles from here, as the Crow flies. The Buddhist parvata 

figures prominently in Buddhist scriptures. Thus the 

‘Menjusri Mula Tantra says; "Sri parvate Maheasaila Dakshina= 

patha samjnike Sri Dhenyakatake Qhaitye Jin@dhatur dhare-bhuvi’. 
According to Taranatha, Nagarjuna lived here in his oid 


age. Hiuen Tsang, in describing ‘po-lo=mo-lo-kili, ‘refers' 
to a conversation between Nagarjuna and Deva. The former 
exhorts the latter to take over the torch of learning as 
‘he was how o1d and infirm'. Thus it is probable that 
Hiuen Tsang po-lo-mo-Lo-kili is parvatae 

Faxhian describes from hearsay a great Buddhist centre 
in the Deccan which he calls pow-lo-=yu. The term literally 
means in Chinese apigeon (Parvata). The name paxvata, 


Fa~hian must have noted down by mistake as parvata and 


\ 
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subsequently he must have translated paravata into Chinese 
as powelo=yu. We should read his account of po-lo~yu very 
carefully. “There is a great rock out of which are excavated 
many buildings. ‘The monastery has five storeys. There are 
1500 celis all told. Whter flows naturally round the 
establishment from perennial springs. The land alSCround 
is uncultivated and uninhabited. Foreign pilgrims go to 
this place". The last point seems to be confirmed by an 
insexiption at the place Nagarjunakonda. The country all 
round is even today barren. There is a great rock and 
extensive ruins are found on the site. Hundreds of monks 
and nuns must have lived here once. 

Hiuen Tsangs* description of poelo-yu-kili is exactly 
like Fa-hians of pomlo=yu. The peak towers &bove the rest. 
There are five storeys. There were 1000 priests. Streamlete 
of water flow down the hill and round the establishment. 

Hiuen-Tsang's Travels and the life tells us that the 
capital of Dhanyekataka was full of hills, woods and streams. 
The description on page 221 of Beal's translation volume iI 
reminds us of Nagarjunakonda. "To the east of the capital 
bordering on a monument is a convent called purvasaila. ‘to 
the west of the city bearing against a mountain is a convent 
called Avarasaila. These were built by & former king to do 
honour to Buddha. He hollowed the valley, made a road, opened 
the mountain crags, constructed pavilions and long galleries 
wide chambers supported the heights and connected the 


caverns .« « « 1,000 monks used to dwell here .... 
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Thus, the irresistbble conclusion is that po-lo-yu and 
porlommonLonkidi, were|parvata in Dhanyakataka in the vicinity 
which was the ancient capital of Dhanyakataka.". 

From the foregoing arguments it can be very easily 
ruled out that Svriparvathasvamy is Lord Mallikarjunaswami of 
Srisailam. Sriparvatha literally means 2 ‘sacred mountain’, 
and any deity that is installed on a hill or e mountain may be 
called as Sri-parvathaswamy. One question may be asked now 
vho is this Sriparvathaswamy that Vishnukundin kings worshipped 
as a family deity} Where is this Sriparveatha$ #e shall find 
logical answers in the next chapters. _ 

Let us now examine the significance of the epithet. 
"Andhvapa ti" referred by the Maukhari Isanavarman. 

indrabhattarakavarman came into conflict with Isanavarman, 
the Maukhari king of the north, an ancient family who had been 
feudatories of the Guptas, ruling over the south Bihar and U.?. 
Tsanavarman was the first HMukhari king to assume the imperial 
title Maharajadhiraja. The laraha inseription’* of the time of 
that monarch dated Vikrama Samvat 611 (554 A.D.) eredits him 
with a victory, in aa war with Andhradhipati described as 
the master of thousands of rutting elephants. 

Jitv=Andhradhipatim sahasra~ganita 
tredha-ksharad-Varanam 
Verse 135 


Harahe (Barbanki district) 


Here, “Andhra-adhipati" is a tatpurushea compound which means 


the Lord or ruler of Andhra country. This inscription is 
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evidently about tyvo hundred years later to the inscription of 
HAMUALATUPtA. 

Indrabhattaraka gave his daughter Indrabhattarika mahadevi 
in marriage to Sarvavarman, son of Isanavarman, and concluded 
peace with him? Indrabhattareka ruled over the kingdom for 
twenty seven years. He was praised as a powerful warrior and 
a great monarch. He is said to be the victor in innumerable 
Chaturdanta battles; his feet are said to have been illuminated 
by the lustre in the diadems of the monarchs of the four 
oceans prostrating before him as a mark of their submission, 
and innumerable samantas are said to have carried out his 
behests in unquestioning obedience; He bore the title of 
"Satyasraya™S there is no wonder this king was referred as 


Andhredhipathi by his Meukhari, rival in Harsha inscription. 


As regards the Allahabad pillar inscription, sSamudragupta 
was a 'samrat', who very easily defeated the Pithapuram chief, 
Mahendragiri, and the vengi ruler of Salankayana dynasty, 
(Hastivarman) in course of his south Indian expedition. Though 
Hastivarman bore the title of Maharaja, the extent of his 
kingdom was Limited only toast coast, between | Godavari and 


W-Krishna rivers, while Samudragupta is said to have "uprooted 


the kings of Aryavarta, he is said to have followed a policy 


of "Capture and liberation". Further, he came into conflict 
with many kings during his south Indian expeditions, of whom 
Mahendragiri of Pithapuram and Salankeyana Hastivarman were one 


among them. Thus, there is reason to refer these two kings ae 
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bade thanunaia and Vaingeyaka, in the inscription of Samudra~ ; 
this may also go to siow that the Vashnukundias were correctec. 
gupta. As such, the argument that (ethnically With the 

Sziparvathiye Andhras has no weight. 

Be, Senkaranarayanan also argued that the symbols etc. 
on the coins of Vishukundins and Chutu~Satakarni's are alike 
and that the Vishnukundins inherited or copiod the symbol 
from their kingmen, the Chutuse 

This argument is also not tenable as that of the other 
two points for the simple reason thet the origin or apvella-= 
tions of a dynasty cannot be decided on the evidence of 
coins and the symbols they bear. 

A close and comparative study of the major dynestics such 
as Vakateakas that ruled over Deccan after the fall of Satavae 
hanas till the vise of Farly Chalukyas throw some light on the 
origin of the Vishnukundin dynasty. 

The following similarities show the kinship of 
Vakatakas and Vishnukundins. 

1. Vindhyasakti I, the founder of the Vakacaka dynasty was 
& brahwan of Vishnuvridha gotra which closely resembles 
Vishnukundin gotra of the Vishnukundin rulers. 

2. Vikranendrabhattaraka I, the father of the Indrabhattaraka 
was the son of Vakataka Mahadevi and an ornament both of 
the Vishnukundin and Vakataka royal families. 

3. Some scholars believe that "Trivaranavara bhavanaparama 


yuvatijena - Viharana =- rata" associated with the name 

I = 
Madhavavarman IV (danasraya) in the inscriptions shows that 
he was a native of Trivaranagara, identified with modern 


fewar on the banks of the Narmada which was in all probabi- 
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6 
lity the headquarters of the appanage granted to his faailye° 


4. 


De 


The title Haharaja figure in the records of Vakataka king 


pravarasena II seem to be purely formal and it does not 
seen that they enjoyed any considerable ruliug power. The 
first two kings in the Vashnukundin dynasty i.e. Manendra~ 
varman, the Maharaja Sri Madhavavarman I were having titles 
without any Bling pover. 

The Vakataka kingdom was fairly extensive but its rulers 
were content with the mere title of Maharaja, only one 
anongst them, Péravarasena I who was undoubtedly a great 
conqueror, took the title Samrat, probably because he had 
performed the vajapeya sacrifice, His successors reverted 
to ‘the old and simple title mabaraja.°* 

The Vakataka rulers were all of Brahmanical Trarth but they 
Liberally contributed to the development of tne buddhist 
establishments within their kingdom. Rudvasena I became 

a Saivite and all the subsequent Vakataka kings were 
devotees of Siva with the exception of Rudrasena IT woo 
became a Vaishnavite under the influence of his wife 
Prabhavatigupta and hex father Chandragupta II. 

ALL the Vishnukundins with the exception of Govindavarman I, 
his queen Paramabhattarika Mahadevi and Vikranendrabhattaraka 
I, were saives Td faith. Govindavarman I who is said to be 
the founder of the Vishnukundin monarchy, his chief queen 
Paranabhattarika Mahadevi and Vikramendrabbattaraka I among 
the later membors of the royal family adored the Buddha, 


built stupas and viharase The subsequent rulers of the 
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family were oll staunch foblowers of Vedic dharma. “he 
driparvathasvani was the lord of theiv family deity. Indra- 
phatteraka and his son Vikromendra II were Paramamaheswaras. 
7. A number of books were written in sanskrit on various 
subjects during the Vakataka period. The puranes were 
venodelled, the Yagnavalkya, Navada, and Katyayena smritis 
were written and the Vyasabhashya sankhyakarika, and the 
Lankavatharasutra were composed. Bhase, Sudraka, Visakha~ 
datta, and Kalidasa flourished during the Vokataka period. 
King Pravarasena, 11 weot tke prakrit poem Sethubandha and 
it was \revided by tne poet Kalidasa himself. 
The Vishnukundins £06 Boos 1eatiias and some-of the kings 
were destinguished men of learning. | Madhavaverman IV who 
had the title Jannasraya, is believed to be the author of 
danasraya chando-vichitvi, a treatise on sanskrit nrosody. 
Almost all the copper plate grantspf tie Vishnukuncins 
were composed in sanskrit. Probably sanskrit misht have 
been the court language of the VYakatekas and the 
Vishnukundins 
8. The majority of the Ajanta and fllora caves were excavated 
in tho Vaxataka period. The cvlt of temples was gradually 
becoming more and more popular. The Vishnukundins seens 
to have inherited the artistic traditions of Vakatakan. 
G.be. Dubreuil has shown that the cave temples at Undavalli 
and Mogalvajapuram on the banks of the Krishna are 
Vishnukundin excavations.© 
9. Ramagiriswamy, the deity at Ramtelk about thirteen kilo~ 


metres from Nagpur was the family deity of Vakatakas ... 


10. 


11. 


Most of the temples of the Vakataka period appear to have 
been dedicated to Ranmalingeswara. 

In all probability Ramalingeswaraswamy at Keesaragutta, 
about hs kilometres from Hyderabad mash be the fomily deity 
of Vishnukudins.?” 

The Vakatakas were orthodox brahmins but followed the 
Kshatriya profession of kingship. 

The Vishnukundins bore the glory of Brahmakshtrae, a 
statement which clearly indicates that they vere orisinally 
the brahmins who having adopted the profession of erms 
became kshatriyas. 

Unlike Salankayanas, Brihbatphalayanas, and Anandagotrina 
Vishnukundins rose to power somevhere in lower Deccan north 
of Krishna distkictly in the present Telangana region and 
then extended their kingdom to easterm parts of Andhra 
country as well as pensepatine’ tousshs north of (Godavari. 
About 5300 A.D. the Vakataka king Pravarasena I, who is 
credited with one title "Samrat" extended his kingdom into 
far south including the northern districts of tne former 
Hyderabad state.*° 

There are no evidences to show that thre Vakatakas 
extended their territory peyond} Krishna, We know that the 
Krishna valley vas under the suzerainty of Ikshvakus till 
they were subjugated by the Pallavas. It is therefore quite 
probable that the Vishnukundins rose to power in the present 
Telangana region which was not under the sway of see any 
royal family and this must have had happened under the 


influence of the Vakatakas. 


/ 


12. The fortunes of the Vishnukundins were bound up with the 
fortunes of the dynasties of the north and their sphere of 
action lay in the north, —ft=-is with the Vakatakas, the 
Maukharis and the kings of the Kalinga.*! 

The foregoing facts show that the Vishnukundins were 

Closely related to Wakatakas even much earlier then the 

matrimonial relations of Madhavavarman I with the Vakataka 

princesg and that they inherited the traditions of Vakatakas 

in all respects. It is also quite likely that the Vishnukunding 

oviginally belonged to a royal family of central India, gradually 

came down and settled in the Andhra country as ordinary 
feudatory chiefs and subsequently rose to power by their 

prowess by reducing to subjection their fellow feudatories 

end annexing their lands. 

Extent of the kingdom. 

| The exact area that was under their sway at the zenith of 

the Vishnukundin dynasty is not known. However it is not a 

difficult task to find out the extent of the Vishnukundin 

kingdom from the available epigraphics| numismatic, and 
archaeological evidences. 

Epigraphical sources:= 

The inscriptions of the Vishnukundin rulers were not issued 
from one place.: There is no indication in the Govindavarman's 

Tummalagudem set of copper plate grant from where it was issued. 

fummalagudem plates II of Vikramendravarman II were issued from 

Indrapura, Ipur plates of Madhavavarman son of Devavarman were 

issued from Amavapura. Madhavavarnan Ils Ipux plates from 


Puranisangama, Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II were 
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issued from Lendulurn, Tundi plates were granted from tundi. 


The find spot of Pulomburu plates is in the Hast Godavari district. 

The Velpuru pillar inscription is in sJattenapalli taluk 
of Guntur district. 

Indrepura,] Anarapure are identified as medern sAmaravathi 
on the southern banks of Krishna. Guddavadi visheya is modern 
Godavari district. FPurenisamgama may be identified with the 
modern Sangam in the Palakonda taluk of the Urikakulam district. 
Lendulurea is moder Denduluru near Hluru in West Godavari 
district. Tundi grama is modern Tumi in East Godavari district. 
The find spot of Tummalagudem copper plates is in Ramannapet 
taluk of Nalgonda district, Ipur is ea village in Tenali taluk 
of Guntur district. 

Now let us study some more details available in the inscrip- 
CLONES « 

The statements in the Tummalagudem plates I and If that 
Govindavarnan I acguired his kingdom by the might of his arma and 
that he made himself master of the territories of the otner 
feudatories by his heroism, bravery and prowess show that he 
established his kingdom by reducing to subjection his fellow 
feudatories and annexing their lands. He is said to have built 
in all provinces of Dakshinapatha viharas adorned with sculptures. 
He claims to have conqured his fellow samantas and became as a 
consequence the Kausiubhe pendant in the necklace (hara) of 
the kings ruling both on the eastern and the western sides of 
the Sriparvata.: 

Though the extent of the country under his rule canrot be 
definitely estimated, it must have been large, as it is stated 


to have comprised of several vishayas.:! 
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It is stated in the Tummalagudem plates II that by his 
prowess Madhavavaman II seized the royalty of the kings of 
other dynasties and that his authority extended over the region 
surrounded by the eastern southern and western sens and the 
river Reva (Narmada) in the north. It is also stated that his 
kingdom was bounded by the western sea and the river Reva in the 
north. From Velpuru inscription we learn that he led his army 
southward across the river Krishna with a view to ecnquer the 
Guntur region. It speaks of his presence in military camp 
at Velpuru probably during the course of a war with the Pallavas, 
Ipur plates I show that the king was camping at Skandhavara 
(army headquarters) at Kudevada in quadena vishaya. It ig 
quite probable that he waged war against the kings ruling over 
the Pisthapura region and penetrated as far as Srikakulam area. 

Madhavavarman II extended his kingdom unto Narmada, extermi- 
nated the Salankayana dynasty at Vengi, subjugated the rulers of 
Pishtapura and Srikakulam and thus extended his kingdom to the 
eastern seae He vanguished the Pallavas and annexed northern 
parts of Guntur district to his kingdom. 

Ipux plates II of Madhavavarman III grand son of Madhava 
varman If tells us: that he bore the title of Erikute-Malayedhi~ 
pathi and that his capital was Amarapura. Regarding the identity 
of Trikuta and Malaya there is considerable difference of opinior 
among scholars. Some believe that Trikute is identical with 
Kotappakonda in the Guntur district whereas others identify it 
with a peak of the Sahyadri near Nasik in Maharashtra.““ ‘the 


latter appears to be more reasonable. Malaya is the ancient 


name of the Bastern Ghats, this region is spoken of in whe 
early inscriptions as Malayamandalam in Vengi.*? we have to 


understend by the title frikute-Malayadhipathi that Madhava 


varman III vas the ruler of the territory extending fron the 
Trikuta in the west to Malaya in the cast. 

In Pulomburu plates Mathhavavarman IV is described as 
"Dasasate-Sakain~Dharanitalanavareathi" and this land haa been 
correctly identified with Vongi.*( vengi~grama~sahasvam) 

It is evident that he made himself master of the whole of Vengi 
that is, the country betweon tie deltas of the rivers Krishna 
and Godavari. 


Numismatic and Archaeological evidencesi= 


Vishnukundin coins were found ia fanguturu in the chongir 
taluk of Nalgonda district, Telkunta in the Sultanabad taluk 
of the Karimmagar district, Dharanikota near Amaravati in 
Guntur district. *? 

A Vishnukuadin coin was found ina Prakash excavations’ ® on 
the banks of the river Tapati. ‘this coin in thik a civcie with 
@ pellets round, lion with tail downwazd to right un the 
obverse end within a broad circle of radiating lines, vase on 
a stand between the tripod lamp stands or standards is 
identified by =. V.V.Krishnasastry as Vishnukundin coine’! 

Coins of the Vishnukundins first cane to light in Naha- 
rashtra, in the course of archacological excavations at 


Brahmapuri?® 


» on the western outskirts of the city cof kholinapur 
on the right bank of the Panchaganga river. <A couple of colina 
were recovered in the excavations at Nevasa*t? in the Ahmadnagar 


district of Maharashtra. One Vishnukundin coin of tne usuai 
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ta 
type was reported from the surface of a Low mound at Nagar’ in 


the Gondia taluk of the Bhandara distriét. ‘hereafter three 
Vishnukundin coins were unearthed in Paunar?! in the Wardha 
distzvict while digging foundations for a house, and two coias 
in the course of archaeological excavatious. Another 
Vishnukundin coin was found near Nagpur.?* Thus we may come 

to an assumption that a large part of Maharashtra including 

the Satara-Kolhapur, Ahwadnagar, Nasik and Vidarbha regions 

was once held by the Vishuukundins, though this distribution 

of coins find spots need not be taken as conclusive evidence 

of the extent of the kingdom. 

Vishnukundin coins were also found in the course of 
archasclogical excavations conducted at Yeleswaram in Nalgonda 
district. Nelkondapalli in Khammam district, and Keesaragutta 
in Rangereddy district. 

The find spots of these coins are of great significance. 
The coins found in the Nalgonda, the Karimnagar, the Khanman 
and the Hyderabad district in Prakash on the banks of Tapati, 
and in four to five districts in Meharashira indicate the 
extension of Vishnukundin territory into western Deccan as well 
as northern parts of Godavary valley s io the south of the 
viver Krishna in the present Nandyal taluk, Kurnool District. 
We come meross several structures popularly known as Navanandise 
vara temples. fhe wahanandisvara temple at Mahanandi, and 
Sivanandisvara temple at Kadamalakalva and a ruined temple at 
Panyam, all in the Nandyala taluk of Kurnool district are 
curvelincar structures exhibiting more or less the same 


architectural features. In Kadamalakalva, the temple is dedicated 
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to the god Sivanandisvara. Besides the main shrine, there 
are about five minor shrines in stepped pyramid type and 
about forty monolithic votive shrines of nearly one metre high. 
On one of these monolithic shrines there is a lable incised in 
two lines which reads as; 

1. Satyasraya bhattarara 

2. Konranchakrasumanantn 

The first half of the record clearly mentions the name 
of Satyasraya bhatt. a, that is Pulakesin of the Chalukyan 
family. This enables us to fix the upper limit of the date 
of this temple to the time of Pulakesin I (A.0.540) who is 
contemporary to Vishnukundin king Indrabhattarakavarma who 
bore the title Satyasraya. 

Indrabhattaraka came into conflict with the Chalukyas, 
Pulakesin I who was a contemporary of Indrabhattaraka appears to 
have visen against the Vishnukundin and asserted his indepen= 
dence. The title Satyasraya, bore by Pulakesin I belonged 
originally to the Vishnukundin Indrebhattaraka. Tt was 
customary in ancient South India for the victorious sueiece 
to appropriate to themselves the titles and the insignia of 
their vgnquished enemies. In pursuance of this practice it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Pulakesin I defeated 
indrabhattaraka in the neighbourhood of Kadamolakaliva and 
assumed as a mark of his victory and Vishnukundin ee 
title Sutyasnaya?” 

It is also interesting to notice in the Satyavolu temple 


twin horned Saiva figures as dwarapalas before the main gsrabha~ 


griha, which feature reminds us the Mogalrajapuram cave images 


e 
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of the same type ascribed to the Vishnukundin pericd. Satyavolu 
group of shrines contain an apsidal or gajaprishdta structure, 

a feature datable tp pre~Chalukya period, guite probably to 
Vishnukundin kings. 


TRIVARANAGARA 


Epithets: 

We come across with an epithet Drivaranagara bhavana 
gata-yuvati-jana-hridaye-nandana, which is attributed to 
Madhavavarman IV in set I of the Ipur copper plates. 

In Pulomburu plates also he is described as Trivarnagera 
ghavanagatea - parema -yuvatijana —- Viharanaratih. 


Some scholars identified "frivaranagara" appearing in che 
above epithets, with Rewan?* in Madhya Pradesh, and some with 
the city of Trivara”? of South Kosala. One recent scholar tried 
to identify this with "piruvar"?o towm in Krishna district of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Paosesesx ca etry oT gightly interpreted the expres~ 
sion Trivaranagara as "three good cities and concluded that 
there were three flourishing cities in the kingdom of Vishnu- 
kundins, The set of Ipuru copper plate inscriptions registers 
the gift made at Amarapurea by Maharaja Madhavavarman. Tunmala~ 
gudem plates II refers that Vikremendrabhattarakavarman led an 
expedition against a Pallava king named Simha, and after scoring 
@ victory over him in a battle, returned first to Sakrapure 
(Indvapura) and made a gift of the village of Irenderu to the 
#o~the Chaturdas-arya-vara-Bhikehu sangha residing in the 
mnahavikara built by (eee It is believed that 
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Madhavevarman II must have overthroim the last Salankayana 
xuler and annexed the latter's territory of Vengi thus extending 
the eastern boundary of the Vishnukundin kingdom to the Bay of 
Bengal. When Madhavavarman IV succeeded Vikramendra II, the 
territory under his rule was limited to a small area around the 
capital. He was obliged to fight hard to bring under his rule 
even Vengi which nust have formed the core of the Vishnukundin 
dominions. In Ipur plates II it is stated that in his 57th 
regnal year he was camping, during the course of an expedition, 
at Kudavada. It is likely that the enemy was the Durjaya 

chief Prithvi Maharaja. Madhavavarman seems to have been 
successful ultimately in establishing his authority over the 
whole of Vengi, for he proudly asserts 1n the Pulomburu gront, 


dated in his 48th regnal year that he was the Lord of the whole 


of Dasa satasakala dhavanitale. It is evident that Madhava-~ 
varmen made himself master of the whole of Vengi. xarlier ¢we 
have seen that modern Tewar on the banks of the Narmada was in 
ail probability the headquarters of the appanage granted to 
the family of Madhavavarman IV. It may be accepted beyond 
doubt that there existed three flourishing cities during the 
rule of Madhavavarman-IV,. that he was the delighter of the 
hearts of youthful ladies in the places of those three cities 
and that he was fond of sporting withh young ladies in the 
mansions of the three good cities. In all probability Vengi 
and fewar are the two among the three cities. The third 
flourishing city must be the original capital of the Vishnu 
kundins in the Telangana region and it is none other than 


Keesaragutta’™ in the present Rangareddi district.: 


Ve 


Be 
3e 
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(ii) GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY 


The genealogy and chronology of the Vishnukundin 
dynasty have become a subject of controversy among the 
scholars. The view points of scholars like D.C.Sircar', 
K.A.Nilakanta Sastry”, K.V.laxmana Rao”, H.Krishnasastry* 
are well known. The discovery of the Tummalagudem copper=- 
plates has led to the re-examination of the subject by many 
scholars vige, Bt: M.Rama Rao’, Ajay Mitra shastri,° 


V.Veliixashi’, Se Sankaranarayanan® and N.Venkataxamanayya? 


After an exhaustive and cemparative study of the 
various theories on the subject Se. &.Sankaranarayanan has 
propounded his theory, setting aside all other theories 
regarding the genealogy and chronology of the Vishnukundins. 
On the bagsis of the reasons given by him and on the 
known regnal years of the kings of the family, the 
genealogy and chronology of the Vishnukundins has been 
tabulated as follows. '° 


ry 2- 
46 Indravarman-C .375=400 A.D. 
2, Madhavavarman~' Go 400-22 A.D, 


3, Govindavarman 1 (40 years) C.422-62 A.D.(Of the 
Tummalaguden set I dated 37th year) 


4, Madhavavarman(40 years) C.462=502 A.D.(Of the Velpuru inscription, 
ear 33 the Ipur set I, year 37, and the Khanapur plates, no year) 
perforner of eleven Asvamedhas and other sacrifices) 

4 


eg re ee ge ig ge neem a Ee ea pe eee EN Ea Oe 
Maanghanbhattaraka (Son or grand son ) 


Devavarman Be Vikramendravarman Ir 


: s Gunabhartri 
year 
bor the Ipur set II) 6% Indrabhattarakavarman ‘Satyasraya' 
~ (28 years) C.527=55 A.De Govindavarman II ‘Vikramasraya' 
of the Ramathirtham plates, year 27) i 
H } 
a a a aT Te 
¢ $ 
7s Vikramendravarman II ; 4n unnamed Son({2) a: Hf ' ' 
Saray A trent Reneratt iro Boyne er wie 
of the Chikkulla plates, year 103 ie the Polamuru set I yeais 48) 
Tummalagudem Set II, year 11 Saka 488, performer of eleven 
and Kandulapalam plates, year 14) Asvamedhas and other 


sacrifices 


a. 
Govinda (Son ) 
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The above scheme is stated to be based on the facts 
supplied by the o1d4 and new source materials, is free from 
unhecessary assumptions and minimises the zap between the 
dates of the two sets of the Pulomburv plates and that the 
total period allotted to the eight ruling monarchs is only 
225 years in average about 28 years for each monarch and 
it is not unreasonable. I+t is further argued that the reign 
period (564—612 A.D.) allotted to Madhavavarman-danasraya 
finds support from the work Janasraya Chandovichiti of the 
period, for it quotes from the poet Bharavi, who has been 
generally assigned to about 550 ADe 

Even after the discovery of the two sets of Tunmalaguden 
plates some new theories have been advanced by the scholars. 

De.V.VeMirashi'!' felt that the view of @2.5.Sankara- 
nerayanan in placing the grant of Govindavarman before that 
of Vikramendrabhattaraka lands him in some difficulties as 
shown belowe 

; “Before proceeding to discuss this problem, it is 
necessary to state the genealogies in the two charters and 
give some other details mentioned in them. They are as 
Pollows: 

I - The Grant of Vikramendrabhattaraka - The genealogy 


in this grant is as follows: 
sane! falas 
Madhavevarman (married a Vakataka princess and 


' Ppsformed eleven Asvamedhas and 
Vilrramendra(1)5°veret other sacrifices) 


Indvabhattarakavarman 
1 


1 
Vikramendrabhattarakavarman(II)(1ith regnal year and Jaka 488) 
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The purpose of the charter was to register the donation 
by Vikramendrabhattaraka, of the village Irundera to the 
Peramabhattarika=-Mahavihara constructed by the Paramabhattarixa- 
Mahadevi, the queen of Govindaraja, who is evidently identical 
with Govindavarman mentioned as the progenitor of the Pamily. 
She is highly glorified inthe charter and described as the 
nother of Madhavaraje (evidently identical with Madhavavarman 
nentioned above) as born in the illustrious family of King 
Pri thvimula . 

II ~ The grant of Govindavarman - The genealogy in this 
grant is given as follows: 

Indravaruan 
Wadhavevernan 
Govindavarman (37th vegnal year) 

The purpose of this charter was to register the donation, 

by Govindavarman, of two villages, Bramadala and Penakapura, 


to the vihare of the Parama=-mahadevi for the alleviation of 


the miseries of his parents($) and other beings and the 
acquisition of religious merit by his chief Queen (Agra-mahishi) 
resulting from the supply of the materials of worship (of the 
Buddha), food, shelter and medicines (to the Phikshus) and the 
repairs of the monastery. 

Both the grants were evidently made to the same vihara, 
viz. that known as Paremabhattarika-mahavihara, which was 
constructed by the queen of Govindavarman and mother of 


Madhavavarman, who being held in great veneration, is 


Pal 


referred to as Paramabhattarika-mahadevi in the first grant 


and as Parama-mahadevi in the second. 
| If we serutinise the two genealogies carefully, we shall 

find that Madhavavarman of the second grant was the brother 

and successor of Vikramendrabhattaraka who made the firet 


grant, since Indrabhattarakavarman of the first grant is 


plainly identical with Indravarman of the second. ‘The combined 


genealogy of the two grants would, therefore, be as follows: 


Govindayerman (I) 


son) 
Hadhavaverman (I) (married a Vakataka princess and 


: 2 performed eleven Asvanedhas 


: and several other sacrifices) 


on) 


(s 
vaeronenee vee (I) 


(son) 
Indrabhattarakavarman 
1 


(son) 
Vikramendrabhattarekavaman (II) (tith regnal year in 
H . Saka 488) 


1 
q 
(brother ), 
Madhavevazman (IL) 
2 


(Son) 
Govindavarman (II (37th regnal year) 


This genealogy in no way conflicts with that known so 
far from Vishnukundin grants. The names of Devavorman and 
his son Madhavavarman have not been included in 1+, because 
they were zuling in Western Maharashtra (as the lafer king 
is desoribed in his grant as Drikuta-Melay-adhipati. We 


have only to add Vikramendra (called Vikramendra in the 
Pulomburu plates of Madhavavarman|in the beginning of thie 
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genealogy, as the father of Govindavarman {T). T4111 now, 
Vikvamendra II was the last kmowm king of this branch. ‘The 
newLy discovered fummalagudem plates have carried the 
genealogy two reigns further. 

Sankaranarayanan does not agree with this order of 
succession. He places the grant of Govindavarman before 
that of Vikramendrabhattaraka chronologically and states 
the succession of the Vishnukundins as follows: 

indravarman 
Hadhavavernen I 
Govindavarnan 
Madhavavarman Il (performer of 11 Asvamedhas) 
Vikranendravmazman ES 
Indrabhattarakavarman 


Vikranendrabhattareakavarman IL 


This genealogy is in conflict with the following known 
from the Pulomburu plates of Madhavavarman (the performer of 
all Asvamedhas). 

Vikramahendra (iee. Vikramendra) 
Govindavarman 
Madhavavarman (performer of 11 Asvanedhas) 

It will be noticed that the grandfather of Madhavavarman 
(who performed eleven Asvamedhas) was Vikremendra according 
to the aforementioned Pulomburu. plates, while that of the 
homonymous king (who also performed the same numbev of 
Asvanedhas) was Madhavavarman according to the genealogy 


suggested by Senkaranerayanan. This clearly shows that the 
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genealogy is incorrect. In defence of this genealogy, however, 
he says that thatie Madhavavarmans, though described in identical 
terms as performers of eleven Asvamedhas, are different from 
each othere Such a view is hard to accept. Tre Asvamedha was 
no ordinary sacrifice. In the ancient history of India there 
is only one king who is credited with the performance of as 

ge eleven Asvamedhas. He is also known to have married @ 
Vakataka princess. He is the son of Govindevarman and grandson 
of Vikramendravamen. If any other king had laid claim to 

this distinction, he wouts have been immediately found cut 

and publicly ridiculed. I% is Sinan that Sankaranarayanan 
believes in the performance of as many as eleven Asvamedhas 

by more than one king of the same name and in the same period. 
in defence of his stranze view, he quotes the Vedantic saying - 


na bi dvishte anupapannum nama (No question of impossibility 


can arise when we actually observe a truth on the testimony of 
evidence); But what ig the evidence? Is it not self 
contradictory¢ Cannot the available evidence be interpreted 
satisfactorily in any other way} We have shown above that 
it can be interpreted quite satisfactorily if we take 
Govindavarman's grant as later in date than that of? 
Vikramendrabhattarakavarman. 

But, one may ask "Apart from the identical description 
of thetwo Vadhavavazmans , is there any evidence that the 
chronological relation of thetwo grants assumed by 


Sankaranarayanen is incorrect? "We proceed to state it below. 
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The Tunmalagudem plates of Govindavarman record the 
grant of thetwo villages made by the king. 

The passage (in the grant) is rather loosely worded, but 
as it stands, it tells us that the villages were granted by 
the king for the alleviation of the sufferings from poverty 
ef his om parents(!) and all beings, and for the undiminished 
religious merit of his chief queen ( Akggmebi shi } by the 
supply of lamps, incense, sandal paste, flowers (for the 
worship of the Buddha), food, drink, beds (and) medicives 
(to the Bhikshus) and the repairs of dilapidated and damaged 


portions of the vikara of the Parema-mabadevi. The Agramahishi. 


mentioned in the grant is clearly different from tho 
Parama=emanadevi, waose vihara recieved the gift. 


This vihara is identical with the Paramebhattarika-maha~ 


vihara mentioned in the other grant of Vikramendrabhattaraka- 
varmen. It was constructed by the queen of Govindevarnan, 
the founder of the Vishnukundin kingdom. She was greatly 


venerated. She is called Parana-Bhattarike-mahadevi in that 


grant and is described as the mother of the illustrious 
Madhavaverman (I) who married a Vekataka princess and performed 
eleven Asvamedhas and several other sacrifices. It is sure 


that she is referred to as Parama~mahadevi. in the other grant. 


She is not identical with the Agra-mahishi of Govindavarman. 
The later is not likely tdgefer to his own queen as 
Parema=jmahadevie He is evidently referring to the venerable 
gueen of his ancestor Govindevarman, the founder of the 


Vishnukundin kingdom. 
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Govindavarman, who tissued the Tummalagudem plates is 
different from his namesake, who was the father of the great 
king Madhavavarman, the performer of eleven Asvamedhas and 
other fnumerous\ sacrifices. He flourished later than Vikramendza~ 
bhattaraka who issued the other set of Tummalagudem plates. 

He was the latter's nephew, his grand-father Indravarman being 
identical with the latter's father Indrabhattarake¥arman 
mentioned in his plates. “His plates are, therefore later 
then those of Vikramendrabhattarakavarman. 

This conelusion is also supported by the palacographical 
evidence of the two sets of plates. Sankaranarayanan also is 
conscious of this,. but he kas tried to explain it away as 
follows: "Set I (ieee the grant of Govindavarman) was 
probably prepared during the time of Vikramendravarman II 
on the basis of an original charter that had probably fallen 
in disuse? This ig a gratitous assumption, for which there is 
no basis.e. The real cause of the developed characters is that 
the grant was made and incised in a later age. 

The same can be said #of his explanation of the words 
'Sthitir-esha sthapita' which occur at the end of the charter. 
“ gthiti here means the same as Vyavastha which occurs in some 


12 in the sense of settlements.* It does not mean 


grants 
'the restoration of previous grant' as Senkaranarayanan 
SUPPOSeSe . 

This problem can be examined from another point of view 
also, The Vishnukundin king Modhavavarman I is known to have 
married a Vakataka princess, for his son Vikramendravarnan 


is deseribed as ‘one whose birth is adorned by the two royal 
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families of the Vishnukundins and the Vakatakas!? or as ' the 
son of a Vakataka Mahadeva! '4 She is generally taken to +e 
have been a daughter or some near relative of the Vakataka king 
Harisena. The latter ruled from circa A.D.475 to A.D.500'? 
It is now generally agreed that Harisena, who is credited 
with a victory in 4ndhra, probably defeated the contemporary 
Salankayana king end gave his kingdom to the Vishnukuddin 
Govindavarmean. He also formed a matrimonial alliance with 
hin by giving a Vakataka princes in marriage to his son 
Madhavavarman. This conjecture is based on what we know of 
the history of the contemporary ruling families. 

The Salankayanas were ruling over the country between 
the Godavari and the Krishna with their capital at Vengi.'® ‘the 
capital of the Vishnukundins is not mentioned im their grants, 
but it too was probably at Vengi, for the decisive battle in 
which they suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Barly 
Chalukya king Pulakesin II was fought near the Kunala lake, which 
lies only a few miles from Vengi. Thereafter, the Eastern 
Chalukyas elso made the same city their ow capital. So the 
Salankayanas,’ the Vishnukundins and the Eastern Chalukyas ruled 
in succession at Vengi. | 

Let us next see when the Vishnukundins established them- 
selves at Vengi.’ We know that Madhavavarman I, the son of Govinda- 
varman, was a junior contemporary of the Vakataka king 
Horishena, who flourished in A.D.475=500. So he can be 
referred to the period circa A.D.490-555 as he had a reign 


of more than forty years.“ We have a valuable reference in his 


4 
ty 
a 
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Pulomburu plates that there was a lunar eclipse in -halguna 


17 So that eclipse must 


in'the fourteenth year of his reign. 
have occurred round about A. Oe The same approxinate 
dete is' arrived at, from etbamagee. We know that the 
Tummalagudem plates issued in the eleventh regnal year of 
Vikramendravarman's veign are dated in Saka 488 or A.D.566. 
Now, the know regnal yéazs of his father Indrabhattarakavarman 
and gvandfather Madhavavarman I are 27 and 40 respectively. 
The total of these three regnal years comes to (40 plus 27 plus 
= 78). Deducting this from A.D.566 (when the Tummalaguden 
plates of Vikramendravarman II were issued}, we get A.D.488 
oe lower limit for the accession of Madhavavarman I. ‘The 
exact year of i% can be ascertained from the menticn of the 
lunar eclipse in the month of Phalsuna in his fourteenth 
vegnal year. We find from Swati Kannij Pillai's Indian 


Ephemeris '® 


that there were lunar eclipse in Phal guna of 

the three successive years A.De527, 528 and 529, but there 
was none in the previous period of A.D.501 to 526, and in the 
succeeding period of A.D.530 to 545. So the lunar eclipse 
of the fourteenth year of ‘Madhavavarman L's reign wust be one 


of those in AeDe527, 528, 529. We have fixed AeDs 488 as the 
Lower limit of Medhavavarman I's accessione So the Lower 


Limit for the lunar eclipse of his fourteenth regnal year would 
be 488 plus 40 = 4.D.528. As there was a lunur eclipse in 
Phalguna of A.D.527 it must be the one mentioned in Madhava- 
varman's Pulomburu plates of the 40th regnal year. 
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Madhavavarman I thus came to the throne probably in A.D.487. 
He was preceeded by Govindavarman ee The later was 4 

contemporary of the Vakataka king Harisena (A.D.475-500), who 
may have given the kingdom to hin £ter overthrowing the last 
Salankayana king his his invasion of Andhra in girca A.l.480. 

How far does this conclusion agree with the known dates 
of the Salakkayana kings} D.C.Sircar has suggested A.D.430-450 
‘for the reign of the last Imown Salenkayana king skandavarman.'? 
This is only approximate as the reign=periods of the different 
Salankayana kings are not definitely knowm. The last kang 
may well have continued to reign till A.D.480, when he may 
have been defeated and deposed by Vakataka Harisena. 

According to the genealogy of the Vishnukundins suggested 
by Sankaranarayanan, Madhavavarman I was preceded by three 
kings viz., Indravarman, Madhavavarman and Govindavarman. 

It is impossible to squeeze these three reigns in the period 
between 475 (the accession of Harisena) and A.0.487 (the 
date of the accession of Madhavavarman I fixed above). This 
also proves the incorrectness of the proposed gencalogy. 

Let us next see what bearing this date (A.D.489) fixed 
for the accession of Madhavavarman I has on the history of 
the Deccan. Madhavavarman I performed as many as eleven 
Asvamedhas, and extended his rule over a large part of the 
Deccan including Viderbha and Southern Maharashtra. One of 
iiss inscriptions has been found in the Satara digtrict.*° 
Northem Maharashtra was under the rule of the iniicutatas .*! 
Madhavavarmean gave southern Maharashtra a his grandson 


Madhavavarman (II), son of Devavarman** It seems that soon 
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after the death of Hadhavavarman I in circa A.D.530, there 


vas a volitical revolution in the Deccan. The Kalachuri 
cing Krishnaraja's father, who was ruling from Mahishjati, 
seems to have extended his rule to Vidarbha, Konkan and 
Maharashtra. The date of this revolution can be fixed as 
Aa De533=34 on the evidence of the Matwan plates of the 
Abhira year 284 as shown by us elsewhere.”? 

If we place the three kings mentioned in the Tummalagudem 
plates of Govindavarmen in the beginning of the Vishnukundin 
age, the history of Andhra after Saka 488 (A.D.566) would be’ 
completely dark. On the other hand, if we suppose that they 
flourished at the end of that age, it would throw important 
light on the political histozy of that country during fifty 
years (AeD.566 to A.D.616) before the invasion of Pulakesin II 
in A.D.616. Vikramendravarman ruled for atleast tkres years 
after issuing the Tummalasudem plates; for his Tundigrame 
grant is dated in the fourteenth regnal year.“* His grandson 
Govindavarman II ruled for atleast 37 years. ‘The remaining 
ten years (50 minus 40) must be the reign period of 
Madhavavarman II, the father of Govindavarman II. Pulakeeain II 
seems to have conquered Andhra in A.5.616 and thereafter issued 
his Muruturu grant in the eigghth year of his reign 
corresponding to Ae Do617=1872 All the know dates are thus 
satisfactorily explained if the two sets of Tummalagudem plates 
are chronologically related as shown heree 

The queen of Covindavarman I was bor*.in the Lfeudatory 
26 


family of Prithvimula. This king was probably ruling over 
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27 that he was an ancestor 


Pishtapura. I have shown alsevhere 
of the homonymous king uho was a contemporary of the Vishnu- 
kundin king Fide vhattavalcavannan as stated in the Godavari 

plates. & prince of this family nemed Hularaja is mentioned 
at the end of the Tammalagudem plates of Vikvamendravarman as 
the restorer of the royal fortune of the Vishnukundin family 


by his diplomacy and valour .°® 


These two families thus 
connected politically and matrimonially continued to rule at 
Vengi and Pishtapura till the conquest or the country by 
Pulakesin II. A later king of this family named Prithviraja 
is knowm from two grants .°? 

Finally, the Pallava king Simbhavarman, after defeating 
whom the Vishnukundin king Vikramendravarman II made the 
erant dated Saka 488, -has been identified by Rama Rao vith 
the second king of that name who was ruling in circa 
AeD.550=575.°° 

In an Appendix to Chapter II on the History of the 


Vishnukundins in Vol. III of the History and Culture of the 


Indien People, (ppe225 f.) K.A-eNilakanta Sastry has propesed 
a different chronology and genealogy of the Vishnukundins, 
which also must be examined in this connection. We have 
taken king Madhavavarman who granted the Ipur”! and Pulomburu?* 
plates are identical with the homonymous xvulex mentioned as 

the grandfather of Indrafarman in the Ranatizthan plates’? 

and as the greategrandfather of Vikramendravarman in the 
Chikkulla plates?“ on the ground that in all these four 
charters he is described in identical terms viz., that he 


performed eleven Asvamedhas and a thousand other Vedic 
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sacrifices. Sastri, however, differentiates between them on 
the ground that in the former two charters he is also 


described as Hixrarya-garbha-prasuta and as Trivaranagara 


bhavana-sata~yuvati-hridaya-nandana, but these epiftaets 


do not occur in the later two grants. This ia a strange 
argument. Does Sastri expect that all epithets of a king 
should be vepeated in all his charters and in these of hig 
descendents Ye must utilise all positive evidence. Negative 
evidence is not always reliable. Sastri's reliance on this 
negative evidence has vitlated the chronology and genealozy 
of the Vishnukundins proposed by him. 

Sastri's second objection to the chronology and genealogy 
of the Vishnukundins given in that chapter, which, for the 
most part, is identical with that fixed # in the present article, 


is as followse°” 


"The Pulomburu grant should be placed much 
nearer the date of the foundation of the Western Chalukya 
dynasty, as the second ruler is separated from Madhavavarman 
of the Pulomburu grant by hardly one generation ~ as is seen 
from another Pulomburu grant of the fifth year of Chalukyva 
Jayasimha I (ss HI.XXII, ppe20—-1, esp. ned on er Thas 
objection must be examined at some length, especially because 
we have now fixed a definite date for the accession of 
Madhavaverman I in the present study. 

The Pulomburu plates of Madhavavarman 1 record that when 
he crossed the Godavari to conquer the eagtern regicn, he 
Gonated the village Pulombuxu in the Guddavadi vishaya to 
piveasarman, the son of Damasarman and grandson of nudrasarman 


of the Gautama gotra and Taittiriya saka, on the occasion of 
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a luner eclipse which occurred on the full~moon day of 

Phalgune. Again, the Pulomburu plates”? of the Eastern Chalukya 
king Jayasimha I, which were discovered along with the above 
plates of Madhavaverman, record the grant of the sare village 

to Rudrasarman, the gon of Sivasarman and grandson of Danasarman 


of the Gautama gotrea and Taittiriya sakha. It seoms that 


Rudrasarnan, whe is called purveeagraharike (former owner of 
the donated village) Lost pessession of the village in 
troubled times due to the invasion of Pulakesin II. He seems, 
therefore, to have made representations to Jayasimra I some- 
time after peace and order had been stablished in the kingdom 
and regived the aserahare village again by a new charter. 

On the evidence of these two charters, Sastri infers that 
Nadhavavarnan who granted the Ipur and Pulomburu plates waa 
seperated from Jeyasimha ‘by hardly one generation’. Jo in 
his genealogy he places him in eirce A.D.556™616, and distingui-~ 
shes him from king Wadhavavarman, the grandfather oF indravarman 
and greategrandfather of Vikramendravarman, notwithstanding 
the afore mentioned identical description of both. Let us 
examine this argument ab some length. 

The grant of Madhavavarman I recorded in his Tulomburw 
plates was made to Sivasarman in A.D.527 as determined above. 
That if the Eastern Chalukya king Jayasimha I was made to his 
son Rudrasarman in the first regnal year. As Pulakasin If 


conquered Andhra in circa A.D.616, and his brother Vishnuvardhana 


had @ reiga of 18 years, this second Pulonburu grant murat have 


been made in (616448+5) = A.D.639. There is thus aa interval 
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of 112 years between the two grants. Such long interval 
between a grant made to a Brahmana and that made to his son 
is, no doubt, unusual, but not impossible. If we suppose the 
Sivasarman, who received the grant of Madhavavarman i in 
AeD.527 was a young man of twenty-five, and Kudrasarman vasa 
born to him at the age of fifty (in A.D.552}, the latter would 
be an old man of eighty seven when he received his Yulomburu 
grant from Jayasimhe in A.D.6358. This is not impossible. 


We may quote here the same Vedantic saying in support of it. 


Ne hii Drishte anupapanaam—nema. Here both the dates have 
been fixed on the reliable evidence of contemporary copper~ 
plate grants. They are not conjectural. so the}algove 
supposition regarding the age of Sivasarman and that of 

his son Rudrasarnan at the time of receiving their respective 
grants is quite plausible. 

To sum up, if we intexpret the two sets of Tummalaguden 
plates as shown above, ail problems raised by them can be 
solved satisfactorily. 

The theory of Ss. N.Venkataramanayya and the detailed 
reasons put forth by him in support of formulating the 
genealogy and chronology of the dynasty are as follows: 

“fhe Chikkuile and Tundi grants belong to one and the 
same kings for Vikramendrabhattarakavarman, the donor of 
these two vecords, was the son of Indrabhattarakavarman the 
srandson of Vikramendrabhattarakavarman, the ornament of the 
two dynasties of the Vishnukundins end the Vakataka, and the 
great grandson of Madhavavarman, the performer of eleven 
Asvamedhas and innumerable other sacrifices. The Tummalagudem 


plates II also belong to the same monarch; for Vikramendra- 
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Bhattaraka, the donor of this grant like his namesake donors 
of the other two, was the son of Indrabhattarakavarman, the 
grandson of Vikramendrabhattarakavarman who was the son of 
Vakatakea Mahadevi and a great grandson of Madhavavarman, the 
performer of eleven Asvamedhas besides innumerable other 
sacrifices. In addition to the names of these four generations 
of kings, the Tummalagudem plates II introduces a fifth king 
vize, Govindavarman, the father of Madhavavarman, co th t ve 
have here five generations of kings instead of the usuai four. 
The Ramatirthan grant also belongs to a king of the family; 
for Indravarman (the abridged Lop of Indrabhattarakavarnan), 
was the son of Vikvramendvavarman, the ornament of both 
(Vishnukundins and Vakataka families) and the grandson of 
Nadhavavarmen, the performer of eleven Asvamedhas end Kratu 


sehesra (thousand sacrifices). It is evident the Vikramendra 


the donor of the Ramatiztham plates was the father of 
Vikramendrabhattarakavarman, the donor of the three inscriptions 
mentioned above. Taken together they describe a genealosy 
of five generations of Vishnukundin kings. 
Maharaja Sxl. Govindavarman 
Maharaja Sri Madhavavarnan 
Maharaja Sri Vikwemendrabhatterakevarnan L 
Sri Indvabhattarakavarman 
Sri Vikranendrabhat torakavarman II 
This genealogy is unquestionable, and hag to be accepted 
by all. We have now to see whether and how the genealosies 


described in the remaining records are connected with this. 
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We take up first the two Ipur sets into, consideration. 
Of the two, the second set is considered on the palacographical 
evidence to be more ancient than the first. The second set 


refers only to three generations of kings. 


Maharaja Szi Madhavavarman I 
' 
1 
Sri Devavarnan 
3 


, 
Ss 6am Madhavavarman Ir 


Madhavavarman I, the first king of this line, performed 
Like his namesake of the other four inscriptions mentioned 


above, eleven Asvamedhas besides Agnishtomea =~ Sahsra 


(thousand Agnishtomas}. They may therefore be considered 
identical. If this identification is acceptable, taking 
this on to the combined genealogy of the foregoing four 
inscriptions, we#/ get the following. 

Meharaja Sri Govindavarmman 

Maharaja Sri Madhavavarman If. 


$ t 
{ = t] 


Devavarman Vikramendravarman 
¢ 4 


sri Mad@havavarman Il Indrabhattarakavarman 


The Ipur I set mentions as stated already, two generations 
of kings, and together with the yuvaraja who is also the 
executor. Three generations. 

Maharaja Sri Govindavarnan, 


t 
Maharaja Sri Madhavavarnan 
ST 


' 
Yuvaraja Manchayana bhattaraka 


Maharaja Govindavarman and Maharaja Madhavavarman of 


inseription may appear at first sight to be identical with the 
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kings of the same names in the genealogy formulated above. 

Their mutual relationship as father and son and the attribution 

of the titles - Prenate - Sakale - Samanta and gon~hiranyabhy - 
pradate of the former and_agnishtboma-sahasra-yaji, ekadas ~_easvamedh 
avabhrit = ayadhuta = jagat - kalmashah of the later =- lend 


colour to it; but the title Trivaranagare bhavana~sata~ 

yuvatihri dayaranjana of Madhavavarman of this record is not ona~ct 7 
asseciated with Madkevaverman of this vecord is not associated 

with Madhavavarman of the Ramathirtham, Chikkulla, Tundi and 


Tumnmalagudem Ii plates seems to indicate that Madhavavarman of 
Ipur I plates is not identical with Madhavavarman of the four 
records mentioned above but a different monarch. The genealogy 
of this inscription appears to be the same as that described 
in the Pulomburv plates. The latter refer to three generations 
of Vishnukundin kings. 
Sri Vikranahendravarman 
Govindavarman 


i] 
Madhavavarman 


Vikramahendravarmean, the name of the first kine of this 
line, has been taken by scholars to be a seribal error for 
Vikramendravarman. This may have been so. He is said to have 
been a devout worshipper of the feet of sriparvata-svami; to 
whom the circle of the samanta - kings bowed in sulsmission. 
The second king, Govindavarman was a victor in several battles; 
his feet, it is stated, were illuminated by the light of the 
gems set in the crowns of the enemy kings; and he bore the 
title of Vikramasraya. Vikramahendra's son, Maharaja iladhava~ 


varman was like Hadhavavarman of the Ramatirtham, Chikkulla 
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fundi and Tummalagudem II plates as well as Madhavavarman of 
the Ppur I plates, was the performer of eleven Asvamedhas and 
other sacrifices; but wnlike the former and like the latter, 


he was Trivaranagara bhavana gata yuvati jana vihare rate (ox 


hridaya ~_randana) end hiranyagarbha - prasuta ~ thet ig, he 


took delight in sporting with (or in the alternative caused 
delight to the hearts of) the young damsels of Trivernagara 
and took his birth from the womb of the golden (cow),. It is 
reasonable to suppose that Madhavavarmans of the Ipur I and 
Pulomburu plates are one and the same serson and thet the 
genealogical lists given therein are identical. Combining 
the pedigrees of these two records, we get the following:~ 
Mahara ja Vikram (ah) endravarman 

Maharaja. Govindavarman 

Maharaje Madhevavernan 

Manchyana bhattaraka 

We shell next proceed to find whether this line of 

rulers has any connection with the Vishnukundin monarchs of 
the four inscriptions mentioned above; and if so where in the 
genealogy described therein they have to be accommodated. Now, 
' Vikvamendravarnan, the first mame in the Ipuru I ~cum-Pulomburu 
list offers a clue. It may be remembered that this name 
occurs twice in the list furnished by the four (Chikkulla, 
fandi, Ramatixtham, and Tummalagudem II) inscriptions 
mentioned above. Of the tvo Vikramendravarmans of this list, 
the first was the son of Madhavaverman, the performer of 
eleven Asvamddhas and other sacrifices. He is refezred to in 


the inscriptions as the son of Vakatakamahadevi, ubhayavamsalan~ 
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karabhute, and Vishnukundin ~ Vakatake - ubbeayavamsadvayad~ 


lamkere-janma (bom as an adornment both of the Vishnukundi and 
Vakataka families); end the other was the grandson of the 
above, son of his son Indvabhattarakavarman. The Vikramendra 
(Vikramahendva)varman of the Ipur-I-cum-Pulomburu list must be 
identical with one of these two. Some have identified hin 
with the Latter; but this cannot be accepted, as it militates 
against the know historical facts. If Vikramendra (Vikrama- 
hendra) of Pulomburu plates is identified with his namesake, 
the donor of the Chikkulla, Tundi and Tummalagudem IT plates, 
his son Govindavarman, and grandson Madhavavarman must have 
ruled the kingdom one after the other. We know fron the 
Tlummalagudem IIT and Tundi plates that he ruled atleast upto 
AeDe570. Allotting a period of 25 years of rule to 
Govindavanman, and adding to it the 48 years mle o? his son 
Madhavavarman, we get A.D.645 as the latest known year of the 
latter. This is impossible; for in the first place, the 
Chalukyan conquest took place, as revealed by the recently 
discovered Maraturu grant of Pulakesin II, in A.D.616-17.°" 
After the Chalukyan conquest, the Vishnukundins could not 
have been ruling in Vengi or anywhere in the coastal Anéhra 
country. Therefore, it is not possible to accept that the 
Pulomburu line of kings succeeded Vikremendra bhattaraka, the 
donor of the Chikkulla, Tundi and Tummalagudem Ii plates. 
There is zxeason to believe that they were contemporaneous with 
this Vikramendrabhattaraka and his predecessors. In the 


first place the characters of the Pulomburu plates resenbie 
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those of Tummalagudem plates. Secondly, Nadhavavazman and 
his father Govindavarman of te former, bear titles ending 
with suffix asraya like Vikramendrabhattarakavarman and his 
father Indrabhattaraka. It seems, therefore, reasenable to 
think that Vikremehendra of the Pulomburu plates is. identical 
with Vikramendra, the son of Madhavayarman and Vakataka 
Mehadevi and that he was the common ancestor of Vikramendra=- 
bhattarakea (the donor of Chikkulia, Tundi and Tummalagudem 
records), and Madhavavarman of the Palombure grant. Assuinging 
the correctness of this line of thought, tae Vishnusundin 
genealogy may be drawn up as follows:= 

Maharaja Sri Govindavarman I 

' 
Maharaja Sri Madhavavarnan 


t 
Bee oe a pen reg Ped eae re eee 
Devavarmna Vikramendravarman I 
if 


1 
Madhavavarman it : $ 


% 


Indrabhatiarakavarman Govindavarmean IT 
‘ H 
Vikramendrabhattarakavarman II Madhavavarman IIL 
t 
Manchayenabhettarake 


There is yet one more record Tummalagudem platew to 


consider before we complete the Vishuukundin genealogy. 


Meharajendravarman 
Maharaja Sri Madhavavearman 
Maharaja sri Govindavarmane 
Though the similarity of the characters of this record 


to those of the Tummalagudem II plates seem to indicate that 
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they belong to the same period, there are strong grounds 
to believe that the former is much antexior to the latter. 
Govindavarman, the donor of Tummalagudem I sect granted the 


village of Penkaparu to the monastery of the Chaturdas= 


axyabandha~bhikshu-saneha puilt by his chief queen Parama 
Mahadevi at Indranagsara. | 

Svasya~-agte - mahishys Parema-Mahadevya - viharasyedinan ~ 
dhune - gandha - pushra - dhvaja pana - bhojana - sayanagana ~ 
guna, - bhaishajya ~ khanda ~_sphutitasirana - kusala - mul - 
anppach - ched = axtthamdva, - la -Penkaparo - namadhbeygo~ 
udake - dana =~ purvakammatisrishtah. 

Vikremendrabhatiarakavarman, the donor of the Tummala- 


gudem IL get granted the village of Iranderu to the same 
monastery built at Indrapura by Parambhattaraka Mahadevi, 
the queen of Govindavarman, the grandfather of hia arand- 
father and the mother'of Madhavavarman, the father of his 


grandfather for the Chatur-das-aryavara~-bhikshu-samgha. 


wri Govinde- rajasya murtimeatis sriya - Pratya - 
vishyakritea = monoratheya Parama~ Bhattarika Meahadevya Sri 
Inad = Indrapuram ~ uchcheair = alakartukama yevapratishtha~ 
pitesrimatu Paremabhattarikavihe ri chaturdas -arya - vara 


bhikshu - sameha peribhogaya Irandsru = namagramodgttah. 
It is evident from these that Govindavarman and his 


Pavema (bhattarika) Mahadevi of these two inscriptions are 
identical and not two differént individuals. The fact 
that Parama (bhattarika) Mahadevi was the builder of the 
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vihara at Indranagara (pura) for the monks of the Shatur 
dasarya ~ vate = bhikshu = sanche, strengthens this identifica- 
tion. Therefore, it may be declared with confidence that the 
Tumma lagudem I set is anterior to the Il set. The similerity 
of the alphabet must have been due to the fact that the 
former is a later copy in course of time, or to the varied 
setibel skill as it can often happen for dating decisively 

on mere palacographick differences may not always be 
acceptable. Accepting this to be the correct reading of 

the BeOrRe it may be asserted that the gen-alogies in the 

two ‘records axe interconnected, and the kings mentioned in 
the first set are the. ances tors of those in the second. ‘The 
genealogy of the Vishnukundin ange may be finally set 


forth as follows: 


J 


$ 


Heharejendravarman 
Maharaja Sri Madhavavarman 
, t 9 
Maharaja Sri Govindevarman 
1 


Meharaja sri Macdhavavarnan 
' 
RR AS RN RA a a EA 
devaverinan (@G6.1I,fu.and Chik Maharaja Sri Vikramendravarman 
. ae (Vishnukundin - Vakatakavamsa - 
or Hotness “ete eer 
(frikuta-lalayadhipati) 


(a 


esse Sri Indrabhattaraka Govindavarman (i4e 
varman (Satyasraya) kramasraya) 
t t 
t ¢ 
§ 


Vikranendrabhattiaraka(Uttamasraya) Madhavavarngn (Janasraya} 
1 


Manchayanabhattaraka. 


CHRONOLOGY s 


‘The Vishnukundin chronology had been vesting bitherta 
on the basis of two copper=plate grants (1) Of the 
Vishnukundin Madhavavarman II Janasrayan and (2) o2 the 
E.Chalukya Jayasimha Vallabha I, both from the village of 
Pulomburu (the present Polamur) in the &. Godavari district 
AeP. These are referred to, for the sake of convenience, 
as Pulomburu plates I and iL respectively in the course of 
of the following discussion. The former registers the gift 


of the village of Pulomburu as a sarve-kara=-parihara agrehara 


of Siva Sarman, son of Damasarman and grandson of Fudrasarman 
of Gautamasa-gotra by iadhavevarnan Janasraya, son of 
Govindavarman and Vikramahendvavarman of the Vishnekundin 
family on the oceagion Sf a lunar eclipse on Phaleuna- 
paurnamasya in the 48th year of his rule after crossing 
the Godavari for the conquest of the castern regione’ The 
latter records the renewal of the grant of the same agrahara 
to its former owner Rudra Sarman, son of Siva Sarman, grandson 
‘of Dama Sarman of Gautamasa-gotra by Jayasimhavallabha, son 
of Kubja~Vichnuvardhana , younger brother of Satyasraya 
Palakesi Vallabha II and gzandson of the Chalukya king 
Kirtivarman II.°? It is evident from these (1) that Siva 
Sarman who obtained Pulombur as an agrahara from ths Vishnu- 
kundin Madhavevarman IV dJanasraya was the father of Rudra Sarmman, 
who obtained the renewal of the grant of a former agrahara 


from the &. Chalukya Jayasimhavallabha I; and (2) tnat Siva 
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son 
Sarmen and his/Rudra Sarman were the contemporaries of 


Vishnukundin Madhavavarman IV Jonasraya and the i.Chalukya 
Jayasimhavallabha I respectively. It may be inferred from 
this that the Last two belonged to two successive generations 
and that the latter might even have been the younger con= 
temporary of the former. 

The data fumished by these two records had formed until 
recently the basis of the Vishnukundin chronology, Sei X.V. 


Lakshmena Rao”? 


the first writer to formulate the chronology 
of the Vishnukundin rulers, sets forth the problem as 
follows: “As the donee of Madhavavarman's inscription was 
the father of the donee of Jayasimhavallabha's inscription. 
Madhavavarnan must have been a conlLemporary of Jayasimha- 
vallabha's father Kub ja-Vishnuvardhana, the founder of the 
B.Chalukya kingdom of Vengi and of the former's paternal 
uncle Pulakesin II, the famous South Indian opponent of 

Sri Harsha. It is evident from this that Madhavavarman nust 
have flourished about the close of the 6th and commencement 
of the 7th centuries. A.D. We must now see whether it is 
possible to aseertain the period of his rule more precisely. 
We learn from Pulomburu plates I that Madhavavarman made the 
gift described therein at the time of a lunar eclipse on 
Phaiguna Peurnami (11-2527). Now during the period under 
consideration, the Moon suffered eclipse on Phalguna Paurnami 
in A.D.575, 593, 594, 612 and 621. The first of these dates 
(A.D.575) must be rejected as too early to be the 48th regnal 


year of a king (viz. Madhavavarman) who shovld have suffered 
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defeat at the hands either of Kubja Vishnuvardhana or of his 
elder brother Pulakesin II. Similarly, the last date (4.D.621) 
must also be rejected as too late, as he (Madhavavarman) was 
vanquished by Pulakesin II at the beginning of the 7th century, 
very probably about 610 A.D. We kaow that Kubja~Vishnurardhanas 
established his independence about 616 A.D. Of the remaining 
three dates 593 and 612 must also be rejected, as the lunar 
eclipse, which occured when the Sun was above (below) the 
horigon were not visible in India. Therefore, the only dete 
that satisfied the conditions is A.D.594 (to be more exact 
10% February AeD.594}, when Madhavavarman issned tue charter 
(ie@e Pulomburu plates I). As the inscription is dated in 
the 48th vegnal year of the king, his reign must have commenced 
in A.D.564. As MNadhavavarman, perhaps the last Vishnukundin 
king of Vengi, ruled that country before its conquest by 
Pulekesin II or his .brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana, he must 
have wuled for 65 years from 546 to Gi0 A.De 

92% lLakshmana Rao next proceeds to reconstruct, on the 
basis of the xmmar period of Madhavavarman's rule which he 


had fixed, the chronology of the Vishnukundin Kings as follows: 


ARE. C.P.Noei2 of | He@ihavavayman I (A.D.557~382) 
g 
| 94 9-20 aaa (A.D. 382=407 
Madhavavarman II (A.D.407=444) 
Renatairtham plates . Vikranendravarman EZ (Ae::0444-469 
kyeInd. XiT pei355 


g 
‘ Indrabhattarakavarman (A.?.469~496) 
Chikkulla Plates Hp. : 
Ind. IV p.193 j Vikramendravarman If (A.1.496-521) 


ans 2008 


Andhra Parishad (Pulom- t Govindavarman (A.D.521-546) 
puru) plates Bharati 


VII No.8 and VIIT ce 
PP 2302-315 i Manchannabhattaraka (Ae). - 


Madhavavarman III (Ae l.546=610 ) 


Scholars, who discussed the problems of the Vishnukundin 
genealogy and chronology subsequently, accepted the dates 
pie oeted by Sei Lakshmana Rao as the basis of their 
chronological schemes, though they differed from him about 
the actual succession of the kings and put forward variant 
versions of their pedigree. Like him they made the two wets 
of Pulombur plates the bed-rock of their chronology, and 
prcipos ed on their basis chronologies which, however, 
differ from one another. As these like the one put forward 
vy Lakshmana Rao are opposed to facts that have come to light 
recently, they are not taken into consideration here. 

The dates A.D.546 and 594 suggested by Swe Lakshmane Rac 
for the first and the 48th regnal years respectively of 
Madhavavarman may be accepted as correct as they are based 
on the astronomical and chronological data furnished by the 
Pulomburu Plates I. There is, however, no justification for 
prolonging the reign of that king until A.D.610. It is not 
also possible to accept the genealogy and the chronology 
propounded by him as they aré opposed to facts that have 
come to light in recent years. The Pulomburu plates I znd 
Ii, no doubt, show that their done es Sivasearman and Rudra~ 
gsarman were contemporaries of their respective donors 


Madhavavarman and Jayasimhavallabha; but it does not 
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necessarily fhliow from this that like the former the latter 
aiso belong tolwo suecessive generations and that Kub ja=- 
Vishnuvardhana and Pulakesin II, the father and paternal uncle 
respectively of Jayasimbavallabha were contemporaries of 
Madhavevarman; and that it was from him that they conquered 
Vengi in A.D.610. ‘There is reason to believe that the 
Vishnukundins ceased to exist some time before the Chalukyan 
conquest which as a matter of fact, took place in A.D.616~17 
and not in A.D.610 as assumed by Swi Lakshmana Rao. The 
recently discovered Maraturu grant of Pulakesin II shows that 
he invaded Vengi for the first time in his 7th resgnal year 
(4.D.616=17)¢ and that he was accompanied not by his younger 
brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana as it is generally believed but 
by the Alupa king of Mangalapura (Mangalore on the West Coast) 4! 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana was in fact, governing the three 
Maharashtrakas from Achalapura as the deputy of his brother, 
at the time.42 It is utterly baseless that he should have 
declared his independence as stated by Sei Lakshmana Rao in 
AeD.617. His association with Vengi began some seven years 
later in &4.D.624 from which, as shown by Swi Me Saamia, He 
reckoned his regnal years.? His rule over Vengi lasted for 
18 years not from A.D.617 to 633 as stated by 3nd Lakshmana Rao 
but from A.D.624 when he was succeeded by Jayasimhavallabha. 
He revived the old grant of Pulomburu to Rudrasarman in his 
5th regnal year, that is in A.D.647. There should have 
elapsed therefore 53 years between the grant of Pulomburu to 


Sivasarman by Hadhavavarman in his 48th regnal year (A.D.594), 
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and the regrant of the same village to the former's son 


Rudrasarman by Jayasimhavallabha in his fifth regnal year (A.D. 
647)» Reckoning 25 years for a generation, two generations 
have passed in the interval. It is therefore doubtful whether 
Rudvasarman was actually a son of Sivasarman, as stated by 
Sri Lakshmena Rao, and not a later descendant. 

The belief that the Vishnukundin rule lasted upto the 
time of the Chalukyan conquest of Vengi, and Madhavavarman (IV) 
the donor of the Pulomburu plates I, was the Vishnukundin 
monarch who suffered defeat at the hands of either Pulakesin IT 
or Kijbjea Vishnuvardhana and forfeited as a consequence his 
throne and kingdom is not supported by evidence. ‘he Chalukyan 
inscriptions, it may be noted, do not even remotely allude 
to the Vishnukundins. They declare on the contrary, that 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the founder of the E.Chalukya dynasty 
conquered Vengi from the Durjayas who were then ruling that 
country. The earliest record to mention this fact is the 
Katlaparru grant of Gund) Vi jayaditye, wherein it is stated 
that Kubja Vishnuvardhana brother of Satyasraya (Pulakesin ITI) 


4 This is also referred 


defeated the Durjayas and seized Vengi. 
in the inscriptions of some of his successors: The Pandipaka 
grant of Chalukya Bhima I for instance states that Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana, +@e unrivalled in prowess, dislodged the 
Durjayas from the Andhra=vishaya which was in their possession 
and conquered and occupied Vengi 4? The Kakamanu grant of 
the same king also declares that Kubja=-Vishnuvardhana having 


driven out at first the Durjayas from Vengi ruled over that 
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country for eighteen years. Similarly, the Kandayam plates 


of Danarnava assert that Kubja Vishnuvardhana took Vengi by 
force from the Durjayas and ruled over it for eighteen yeara.*! 
fhe evidence of these inscriptions make it clear (1) that the 
Vishnukundin rule did not last, as supposed by .se3- Lakshmana 
Rao and others, until the Chalukyan conquest; (2) that the 
Chalukyas conquered Vengi not from the Vishnukundins but the 
’ Durjeyas, and (3) that the Durjayas had been in possession 
of Vengi for some time before the advent of the Chalukyar 
having conquered it earlier from the Vishnukundins, 

sai B.N.Sastri had placed the scholarly world engaged 
in historical research under a deep debt of gratitude by 
his discovery and publication of the two sets of Tunmmalegudem 


(Indrapalanagaram) Copper-plates, *® 


which have greatly 
enriched our knowledge of ancient Andhra history. Of these, 
the second set which is by far the most important Vishnukundin 
record both from the chronological and historical points of 
view, that has come to light so far may be regarded as the 
sheet anchor of the Vishnukundin chronology. It has given 
it, by coupling S.488 (A.D.556) with the 11th regnal year 
year of Vikramendrabhattarakavarman Ii, certainly which 

it had never known before. If, as stated in this inscription 
the iith regnal year of Vikramendrabhattaraka II coincided 
with Saka 488 (A.D.556), he vuled, as shown by his Tundi 
grant, for fourteen years, and his rule consequently 

lasted from A.D.555 to 570. On the basis of these dates 


and with the regnal yeafs furnished for each king by his 
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inscriptions, it is possible to formulate a tolerably 

correct chronology of the Vishnukundin dynasty; but before 
procecding to do so @ fact which seems to militate against 

it demands consideration. We have deduced from the Tummala- 
gedem II and the Tundi grants that Vikramendrabhattaraka- 
varman II ruled from A.D.555-6 to 570-71. His father Indra- 
bhattarakavarnaan who preceded him on the throne ruled 
according to the Ramatirtham plates for 27 years. (1) Deduct- 
ing 27 years from A.D.556 when he was succeeded by his gon, 

we get A.D.529 for the beginning of his reign. We have 
accepted above thedates A.D.546=596 calculated by Si Lakshmana 
Rao on the basis of the astronomical and chronological data 
provided by Pulomburn plates I for the reign of lladhava- 
varman (IV) as correct. This would mean that during the 
whole of the reign of Vikramendrabhattaraka and part of that 
of his predecessor Madhavavarman (IV) was also ruling 
simultaneously as the sovereign of the Vishnukundin dominions. 
This, however, is not as incompatible as it may appear at 
first sight. Madhavavarman IV was a member of a collateral 
branch of the Visbnukundin royal family ruling over a tract 
of territory granted to it as an appanage by the sovereign. 
It may be noted that the peace of the Vishnukundin dominion 
was considerably disturbed during the time of Indrabhatiaraka. 
The HMaukharis from, the north and the Pallavas from the south 
invaded the kingdom. The dayadas or the cognates belonging 
to the collateral branches of the royal family taking 


advantage of the foreign invasions rose up in rebellion 


~ 
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ageinst him. Particular emphasis is laid on Indrabhattaraka's 
conflict with his dayadas in all the inscriptions of hia son 
Vikramendrabhattaraka TI. In the Chikkulla plates, it is 
stated thet he (Indrabhattaraka) scattered the whole body 
of his dayadas by knitting his eye brows; in the Tummalagucem 
plates it is said that he destroyed completely the multitude 
of his dayadass; and in the fundi grant it is asserted that 
he put to fight and ruined all his dayadas by his attacks. 
Madhavavarman IV was obviously one of the dayadas referred to 
in these inscriptions. He may have suffered defeat at the 
hands of Indrabhattaraka but was not destroyed by him. ashis 
es tiaate lay fax way from the capital on the northern side of 
the kingdom in the vicinity of Maukhari territories, his 
submission could not have been vermanent. He must have 
repudiated his allegiance and considered himgelf independent 
as he had recokoned his regnal years, from A.D.546, when he 
succeeded to the family estate; and his reign naturally van 
parallel to those of Indrabhattarakea and his son Vikramendra= 
bhattaraka Tor the duration of their rule. 

Having thus fixed the time and the chronological limits 
of the reigns of Indrabhattarake and Vikramendrabhaitaraka II 
and Madhavavarman IV, and also explained how the last mentioned 
came to rule simultaneously with the other two, we may now 
proceed with the reconstruction of the chronology of the 
earlier kings of the dynasty.» Vikramendra I, the father of 
Indrabhattaraka did not, as stated already, ascend the throne, 


although he was the son of Vakataka Mahadevi, and an ornament 
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both of the .Vishnukundin and Vakataka royal families. It waa 
Madhavavarman II, son of Devavarman, the senior half-brother 
of Indrabhattarake who preceded him on the Vishnukundin throne. 
As this Madhavavarman ruled, according to the Ipuru plates II 
for 47 years’? his reign must have lasted from A.D.462 to 529. 
Madhavavarman II, the grandfather of Madhavavarman III, was 
his immediate pretecessor. As the former ruled, according to 
Ipuru plates yo for 37 years his reign must have lasted 
from 445 to 482 A.D. As Madhavavarman's father, Govinda= 
varman I was the immediate predecessor who ruled, accerding 
to his Tummalagudem, plates I for 57 years he must have heid 
sway over the kingdom from A.D.408 to 445. It is not known 
how Long Madhevavarman I and Indravarman, the father and 
grandfather of Govindevarman I ruled. Assigning the 
conventional 25 years for each of them, they may both be 
considered to have ruled for e period of 50 years, Madhava~ 
varman I from A.D.383 to 408; and his father Indravarman from 
4.D.358 to 383. If the chronology formulated here is correct, 
the beginning of the Vishnukundin rule may be placed in 
the middle of the 4th century A.D. 

Tndvavarman (A. De 3G8=383 } 

Madhavavarman I (A.D.383~408) 

Govindaverman I (AsDe408=445) 

Hadhavaverman II (A.0.445=482) 


t 
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Devavarmnan Vikramendrabhattaraka I 
Madhavavarman TIt t 
A.D.482=529) Indrabhattaraka(A.D.529~556) ¥ovindavarman tI 
Vikramendrabhattaraka Madhavavarman 
II (A.D.556=570 AoD.546=594 


Mane vyanabhattarake? _ 
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The above theory of 2%N.Venkataramanayya appears 


to ‘be reasonable and hence acceptable. 
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(414) INFLUBNCE OF SATAVAHANAS ON VISHNUKUNDIN'S CULTURE, 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The mighty Satavahanay empire too went the way of 
all empires, "Hough valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy 
and decay'. But while it lasted, it imparted more stabllity 
and security to the life of the people, the inhabitants of 
the vast regions of the Deccan, than any other earlier Indian 
power had ever done. The Satavahanas ruled on strong in 
will and stronger in action. 

The Satavahane empire broke up into small kingdoms 
at wax with one another. Many parts of the Satavakana empire 
were under feudatory families during its last days. the 
ikshvakus were one such family. The Brihatphalayanas were 
also feudatories under the Satavahanas. The Salankayanas 
identified with the Salankenoi of Ptolemy, must have been 
another feudatory family under the Satavahanas. 

After the Swbavaneanas the Ikshvekus maintained and 
added to the Satavahana traditions. After the Ikskvakus 
the Salankayanas, Pallavas and Vishnukundins contimued to 
shw the seeds of their om culture far and wide. 

Of all the dynasties that ruled over Andhra Vesa after 
the fall of the mighty Satavahana empire, the Vishrukundins 
proved to be the true successors, of the Satavahanas in 
respect of culture, religion, language, art and architecture, 
etce, though there is a gap of about hundred years between 


the fall and rise of the two dynasties. 
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I. Religion:= 

Some of the Satavahana kings performed yagnas; they 
patvonised Brahmanism as well as Buddhism. One of them even 
called himself? "the unique Brahmin". <A.wealthy king in these 
days could acquire superiority of higher caste over felloaw~ 
tribes-men through, a rebirth ceremony called the ‘hiranyagarbha! 
The golden ‘womd' from which the rebirth took place went to the : 
officiating Brahmins as their fee. This ceremony was deseribed 
in the puranas and mentioned in royal inscriptions. Though the 
Satevahana inscriptions do not mention this ceremony, the 
most powerful anong their kings claimed to have performed vedic 


sacrifices like Aswamedha and Rejasuya, involving huge gifts 
1 


to the Brahmins. ‘New Bods and goddesses developed, better 
suited to the rustic mentality of the people, like Siva 

Pexvatd Ganesa, Krishna etc. The Gatha Septesati refers to 
Siva (hott Vs 483 V,553 VII, 100) Gauri (I,i, II, 51; VII, 100), 
Ganesa, (IV, 72) end Krishna (I, 89; II,12; II,14; V, 47) 
besides Indra, Vishnu, etc., worship of the Sun, the Euddha's 
feet and innumerable village deities developed side by side. 
Thus, the two vadically different systems could co-exist 

side by side with rivalry or conflicts. 

The Vishnukundins were patrons of Buddhism as well as 
Brahminism. Names Like Vikramendra, Govinda, Madhava, and 
Indrabhattaraka prove their attachment to Brehmanism. Many of 
them: bore titles of Parama Maheswara and Parama Bhagevatea. 

On the other hand, they bestowed liberal grants to bnddhist 
Viharas,.e Govindavarman's Tummalaguden charter’, the earliest 


record of this family describes him as a believer in 
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Varnasrvama dharma, builder of “temples, viharas, assembly 
halis, wells, tanks and gardens", and giver of wealth to 
"beggars, ascetics (bhikshus) brahmins, destitutes, sick 
people and the poor". His wealth was the teaching of 
Bodhisatva. He gave the village Penakapara to one, who was 
"Versed in the eighteen schools of Buddhist dharma, endowed 
with the qualities of the thirty two great men, anc whe 
performed yajnas according to the stipulated injunctions 

fox saving humanity from the three fold pain of life, death 
and sorrow". The grant was for the "Uninterrupted provision 
of lamps, incense, perfumes, flowers, flags, drinks and foods, 
beds, seats, grass, medicine and repair work", to the vihara 
bestowed by his Chief Queen Paramamahadevi. The finances for 
the construction of this viharea were provided from the royal 
exchequer. ‘this record “opens with a long invocation to the 
Buddha", Another Tumnalagudem charter issued by Vikramendra~ 
phat taneeasamnn of the same family, records the gift of 
another village Irunneru to the same vihara. The donor is 
described as a "great respector of Buddhist philosophy", 

and as one who "acquired great merit through the benevolence 
of brahmins on account of the great monasteries he had 
constructed. fhese two inscriptions show how slender the 
distinction was between Buddhism and Brahminism in the 

fifth and sixth centuries. Though the stupas and viharas 
were still built for the Buddha by the ladies of the royal 
family, sexeral of the kings end their officials followed 
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the Brehmanic Hindu dharma. It is said that Meharaja 
Madhavavarma, a great conqueror belonging to the Vishnu~ 
kundin dynasty, performed eleven asvamedhas, thousands of 
kratus, sarvamedha kratu, a hundred thousand bahusuvarna, 
poundarike, purusha medha, vajapeya, yudha, rajasuya, 
pradhiraje, and prajapatyae 

Under the Vishnukundins, Buddhism continued to loge 
ground steadily until it became practically extinct by 
the end of the Vishnukuadin period. 

: While ‘the Vishnukundin kings were staunch followexs 
of the vedic religion, some of their wieoude are in fact 
Buddhistic an nature and stand witness to the liberal policy 
of religious tolerance of the kings.? Before the advent of 
the Vishnukundins, the Andhra country had several Buddhist 
otal ishnents in places like Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, 
Leleswaram, Jaggayyapeta, Guntupalli etc., Hinen Tsang who 
visited the country soon after the disappearance of the 
Vishnukundins informs us the existance of some twenty 
Buddhist monasteries with more than 3000 bretherns in the 
area.” The objects of worship at Amaravati are the stupas, 
small and big, the foot prints (Paduka) of the great teacher, 


the "trisuia" emblem etc. Regarding the trisula emblem and 


the pillar supporting iy aes Mace says "the sides of the 

pillar supporting the trisula are always represented aa in 
9) 

flames, and as Ferguson has remarked, this seems to be the 


counterpart of the Agni Linga of Sivas” 
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The Naga cult in Buddhism during Satavahana oeriod is 
also noteworthy. Sexpents are represented as entwining the 
stupas. Both at fmaravati and Nagarjunakonda, the BudadhzZa is 
represented as seated on Nagas with their hoods just above 
his head. The snake cult was so widely prevalent in these 
parts of Andhra Desa. 

\ Very interesting specimen of a dull redware globular 
pot with 9 lid profusely decorated with snakes and human 
female figurines has been recovered ovtside the Garbhagrihe 
of the temple structure at the north-west corner of the 
antarala during the recent archaeological excavations at 
Keesaragutta, which is believed to be the capital of the 
Vishnukundins.° This is very unique since this type of pot 
has not been found in any other excavations so far carried 
‘out 3 thie dopaliment. It ie a globular vase with flat 
out-curved rim and narrow neck. There are five EER COTES aera hig 
human female figurines encircled by serpants on the belly of 
the pot at equal distances in a sitting posture resting 
their hands on the knees. The lid is also decorated with a 
female figurine surrounded by a snakes; the head of the snake 
is broken. The belly of the pot is decorated with seven 
serpents in their full length beautifully moulded exhibiting 
artistic skill. This clearly shows that the Vishnukundins 
followed the religious faiths of the sSatavahanas. 

Il. Languaves= 

Bali, a form of prekrit, became the language of Buddhism, 

while Sanskrit continued to be that of Brahminism. Ali the 
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early Buddhist writings were in Pali. Thesdtory of Gunadhya 
proves beyond doubt that prakrit was more popular than 
sanskrit during the rule of the Satavahanas, that some of the 
kings did not even understand the meaning of Sanskrit words, 
that the Savavahana ruler in question turned towards 

Sanskrit because of the taunting remarks of his Sanskrit 
knowing queen, and the Gunadhya wrote his ‘Ocean of Stories’ 
in Paisachi, a form of Prakrit which was understood by all, 
"Including Chandalas". Out of innumerable inscriptions of 

the Satavahanas, there is one solitery inscription in sanskrit, 
A Nasik inscription, which contains a mixture of Sanskrit, and 
Pali, was composed by one "who wished to write vanskrit, but 
did not know the language quite in the form which was 

finally given to it by the great grammarians and cther authors. | 

The Andhras, as devoted followers of Buddhisn, 

naturally adopted the language of their master, side by side 
with their own native tongue, Telugu. The Myakadoni 

inscription (Kurmool distvict) reveals a linguistic form, 

for the first time, which can be proved to be Telugu beyond 

doubt.> A village by name Vepuraka, (Vemu + Uru) is mentioned 

in this inscription. 

A glab among the 4Amavavati sculptures contains a word 
nagabu, serpent. Thus, the discovery of two wrds Vepuraka, 
and nagabu, belonging to the Satavahana period establises 
a body of information which is highly valuable for the 
history of Telugu language. 
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Prakrit was very popular among the masses during the 
Satavahana rule; besides prakrit there were a number of 
'desa bhashas'. Highteen desabhashas bene mentioned by 
Kautilya, Vatsyayana, and Bharata, of which the Andhra is 
one. As the political power in the Andhra region was wielded 
by a Prakrvit - speaking dynasty, the language of the country 
was natuzvelly subjected to the influence of Prakrit, the 
language of the rulers. A remarkable feature of this period 
is the progressive replacement of Prakrit by Sanskrit in 
Soa charters. As already said, the inscriftions of the 
Satavahanas were all in Prakrit. Their successors continued 
tradition Por some decades. But their charaeters disclose a 
evadual change from Prakrit to Sanskrit. 

(AUL the ingeriptions of the Vishnukundine are in 
Sanskrit. Chikkulla plates contain highly incorrect Sanskrit 
mixed with Prakrit words. "That the writer's vernacular was 


Telugu is proved by the ending of the word" Samvassarambul” 


for sanvatsareah” in line 26.1 


“tne Vishnukundins loved learning like the Satavahanas, 
Govindavarman It was a learned monarch, well versed in the 
Buddhist scriptures and all the sastras. Some of the kings 
were distinguished men of letters. Vikramendra I is stated 
to have been a maha = kavii (great poet), Madhavavarman IV, 
Janasraya, wrote a sanskrit work 'Janasraya Chandovichiti'. 
It is a commentary on & work on poetics weitten under the 
patronage of Janasraya. The work mentions about dvipada and 


tripada also. Therefore, we can infer that verses were being 
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written in Telugu as far back as the f1f£th and sixth 


centuries aed. !° 


A% Keesaragutta, very near to the western gate-way 
there is small label inscribed iw archaic Telugu, datable 
to Vishnukundin period, the characters exactly resembling 
those found in the copper plate inscriptions of the period 


of Madhava Varman II. The label reads as 'Tulachuvaanru’ ~- 


a purely Telugu term which means carvers or engravers. 
Through these Telugu words and many others found in Vishnu- 
kundin charters such as Ravirevu, Lenduluru, Penakaparru, it 
is evident that Telugu language had reached the final stage 
of evolution and Vishnukundins were the first rulers to have 
patronised the Telugu language. '' felugu verses must have 
been in vogue during the reign of Vighnukundin kings, but 


they did not get a place in literature. 


Lil. Coinage: 


The standard coinage of the Satavahanas was of great 
economic significance. In the absence of silver in the south, 
lead was the only alternative, with which the Satavahanas 
maintained the monetary balance between the two currency 
systems (i.e. of copper in the north and of silver in the west). 


More or less the same is the significance of their coins Walton. '? 


‘Some copper and potin coins issued by the early 
Satavahana kings have been recently collected from Kotilingala.!? 
Hoards of Satavahana coins have also been collected from the 
excavations conducted. at Yeleswaram, Pedidabankur; ‘The 


Satavanana coins were of Lead, potin, copper, and silver with 
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no protensions to xtistic merit. The symbols on them are the 
chaitya, bow, elephant, lion, horse, and the so called 

Ujjain symbol. '4 Nahapane struck coins of both cepper and 
Silver. Gauthamiputra Satakarni restruck most of the silver 
coins which had been issued in the name of Nahapana.!? ‘here 
is a large collection of Satavahana coins from the Kareemnagar 
region which include the coins of the Satavahanas, Satakarni I, 
Gauthamiputra Satakarni, Vasistlputra Fulamavi, Siva Siri 
Pulamavi, Yajne Satakarni and Rudra Satakarni. 

smith! ® noticed that the coins of the dynasty are 
northern rather than southern in type and in fact have 
nothing in common with the peculiar coinage of the south. 

But it may be pointed out that the peculiar coinage of the 
south is evidently of a later date than the times of 
Satavahanas. The chief characteristic of the Satavahana 
coinage is the use of metals like potin and lead, the former 
being more predominent. 

Hoards of Vishnukundin coins were found at Several 
places in Andhra desa including Yeleswaram, Bhongir taluk 
of Nalgonda District, Sultanabad taluk of Karcemnagar district, 
Keesaragutta in Rangareddy district. 

The coins found at Yeleswaram are of an alloy of copper 
and zine, bearing a vaseilion symbol. Tho coins recovered from 
Nalgonda district and Kareemnagar district are of copper and 
round in shape. These coins contain a lion inside a circle 
on the obverse and a vase or kalasa flanked by a lamp stand on 


either side inside a rayed circle on the reverse! ! 
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In the course of excavatioris at the temple complex on 
tie top of Keesaragutta many Vishnukundin coins bearing a 
squatting lion'with a spiralled tail and raised Lore-paw on 
the obverse, 2 poornaghata flanked by two lamp stands all 
enclosed in rayed circle on the reverse were founa.'8 

On some of the coins found at Yeleswaram the lettors 
"viekg~ra-na" are traced. Vikramendravarma II of the Vishnu- 
kundin dynasty must be the only king to whom these coins 
can be assigneas!? 

An exceptionally large number of Vishnukundin coins 
hes been reported from several sites in Maharashtra. it 
first glance they give’ an appearence of being copper coins 
and look rather heavy in proportion to their gize. But a 
recent metallargical analysis has revealed a peculiarity of 
their composition in as much as they comprise an Lron core 
with the coating of a thin sheet of copper on the surface.” 
So far as Maharashtra is bsnosmied,,. the coins of Vishnukunding 
first came to light in the course of archaeological excavations 
at Brahmapuri, an elevated mound on the western outskirts 
of the city of Kolhapur on the right bank of the Panchaganga 
river. Only a solitary coin was recovered in layer 4 of 
square If. Although the coin is left undescribed in the 
excavation report, according to P.L.Gupta, it bears a lion 
to the vight on one side and a jar flanked by a trident on 
either side within the rayed circle on the other.”! the 


discovery of this coin is very important in as much as it 


provides a missing link between the close of the Satavahana 
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period and the Silahara period and affords necessary evidence 


for dating the layer in question in the fifthesixth century A.l. 


P.L.Gupta's statement that the discovery of this coin 
"makes it clear that the Brahmapuri site was occupied by the 
Satavahanas only for a Short time before they were eclipsed 
by the Vishnukundins", is wide of the mark, for there waa 
a long chronological gap between the eclipse of the 
Satavahana power and the rise of the Vishnukundins.“* 
Neverthless, it is certain that the Vishnukundina were 
definitely influenced by the Satavahanas in minting coins 
ale 


IV. Art and Architecture: 


Art received a tremendous fillip under the patronage 
of the Satavahanas. Its main source of inspiration was 
Buddhism. "In welcoming the non=Aryan elements of society 
into its fold, Buddhism had to give recognition to the 
popular cults of the soil and of nature, and to their pellets, 
practices and modes of worship. It soon led to the develop- 
ment of a Buddhist pantheon which was peopled by the ferti~ 
Lity spirits and godlings of the earliest Dravidian region. « .« 
Amongst the most prominent decorations are the carvings of 
the Yakshas and Yakshis and the nagas, originally associated 
with the forests, trees and stilli-waters as spirte and genil 
in non—Aryan India.” The symbolic representations of the 
Buddha were rooted in the beliefs and customs prevailing 
in the society of the day. His birth was illustrated by the 
Lotus. His enlightenment was represented by the Bodhi tree. 
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His preaching of the sermon was suggested by a wheel. His 
nixvana was symbolised by stupa or funeral mound. 

Although the subject matter of Andhra sculpture during 
Satavahana period was religious, it is significant that 
religion was used as an instrument for adding drength and 
beauty, to the raptures of worldly 1ite.*4 Amaravati art ig 
described as the most voluptuous and the most delicate flower 
of Indian sculpture. It is also characterised as the 
culmination of Indian arte 

There are three exquisite dance scenes among the 
Amaravati carvings, all collectively performed. ‘Some cf the 
paintings in Ajanta caves depict the artistic life of our 
aucestors. The Ajanta caves represent the golden age of 
Indian painting. Literary evidence confirms the developed 
state of our arts in the Satavahana period. The 'Gathasaptha 
Sathi' contains innumerable references to the artistic tastes 
of our people. 

The architecture of a monastery would generally be 
influenced by the doctrine of some particular sect. A study 
of the monastic architecture in the Nagarjunakonda valley 
reveals the evolution of Buddhist thought and modes of worship. 
The temple concept gained greater currency. The emphasis was 
transferred from the stupa to the shrine.“ The image worship 
and the concommitent apsidal, and later on, square or oblong 
shrines were steps towards further popularization of Buddhism <@® 
A number of Brahmanic cults - Saiva, Vaishnava, Skanda, ote., 


prevailed in the post-Satavahana period.” 
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The Vishnukundins were patrons of Buddhism as well as 
Brahminism as alreadg stated in the preceding paras. Temples, 
Viharas, assembly halls, wells, tanks and gardens were built. 
If we examine the temple architecture of some of the brahmini- 
cal shrines in Andhra Desa, we can ee that thoy are a conti-=- 
nuation of Buddhist monasteries. Recent excavations at 
Rajahmundry revealed that a Saivaite shrine was built on a 
a Buddhist chaitya with bricks. At Gollathagudi in Mahboob= 
nagar district ruins of a Saivite shrine built with bricks 
is found in the temple complex which definitely goes tack to 
Vishnukundin period. 

The rock-cut cave temples at Vijayawada, Mogulrajapuran, 
and Undavalli disclose a striking similarity of brahmin and 
Buddhist architecture. ‘The big temple at Undavalli displays 
the style of a vihara. If we examine the seals of the 
Vishnukundins copper «plate grants, the coins they struck 
and some of the carvings on the cave walls, all of which 
bear the lion symbol, we cannot but conclude that they were 
scooped out of the Buddhist structures during the suzerainty 
of the Vishnukundins. 

The cave temples in and around Vijayawada, Moguiraja- 
puram and Undavalli have been rightly attributed to the 
Vishnukundins. The dvarapalas and pillars with Lotus, vase 
and lion decorations remind us of the Buddhist sculptures 
of Amaravati. Right above the pillars are chaitya windows 
with heads introduced in them, besides floral designs 


flanking the windows and shovel - heads on top. ‘there are 
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five rock-cut temples at Vijayawada, five at Mogulrajapuram 
and four at Undavalli. Those at Vijayawada and Mogulrajapuram 
were dedicated to the Trinity, while those at Undavaili to 
Vishnu. In one of the Moguirajapuram caves we notice a 

row of lions and elephants beneath the figure of Nataraje 
with his eight arms crowning the front of the cave. This is 
exceedingly realistic. The eight armed Siva figure, even 

in its mutilated condition, is a great masterpiece of 


sculpture. This Natavaja is in the Urdhvajanu pose and is 


tampering Apasmarapurusha. It is rather unique and no 
where else is found. Considering all these facts the unique 
eave. temple must be ascribed to the Vishnukundin perioa.”! 

The temple in each of these caves consists of a 
rectangular pillared hall with a emall shrine-chamber excavated 
in one of the side walls. It has no ornamentation within, 


but usually dvarapalas are carved in bold relief. 


The Satavahanas end their immediate successors like 
Ikshvekus and Vishnukundins adopted the brick medium for the 
Buddhist stupas, chaityas and viharas from their very inception, 
as at Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Goli, Ghantasala, Rajanmundry, 
Vijayawada (Mogulrajapuram hill top), etc., almost side by 
side with the end of the rock-cut architectural phase, when 
apparently a greater expansion in the erection of stupas in 
the riparian tracts and plain country was sought, and rocky 
scarps suitable for cave excavations were not available at 
every desired place, particularly in all the habitable river 


valleys in the Deccan. ‘The continued use of brick nediun 
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in the lower Deccan by early Hindu architectural pioneers, 
even with the admitted availability of stone — ray neterial 
of the requisite quality would have to be ascribed to the 
influence of age = long and customary use of brick by their 
Buddhistic fore-runners in the same region. ithe very earliest 
examples of Brahmanical structural architecture are mostly 
of brick medium and the possibility, for every single large 
sized temple of this kind which had survived in howsoever 
descript a form, there would have been atleast a hundred 
small to medium sized shrines which had totally perished 
without leaving a trace. 
The excavations conducted at Keesaragutta by the 
Department of Archacology and Museums, A.P., revealed a 
Square brick shrine with a pedestal in the middle. The 
flooring inside the temple was paved with brick and a covered 
drain was provided at the north-east corner to conducsé the 
waters of ablution to the outside. The square pedestal in 
the middle of the shrine has a square secket for introduction 
of square based Linga, now missing, post-holes were noticed 
over the sorists of the square pedestal, possibly to support 
wooden aaetis. A wunning verandah had possibly existed 
o2 all sides of the shrine, supported by wooden pillars 
based on granite slabs. On the northerm bank of the tank at 
the lower gradient of the Keesaragutta hill, a huge brick 
structure with five rooms prefaced by @ rectanguler hali, 
@ square porch and flight of steps was unearthed. Facing 


this building on the north was found another elaborate Plight 
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of steps with @ moon stone, leading %o another building 
consisting of six rooms in two rows with a central hall. 
The entire complex was protected by @ brick used in the 
construction measured 46 x 25 x 7 cms. 

The massive style of architecture of the multi-stociled 
secular buildings at Keesaragutta may indicate that it zay 
be the-palace complex of the Vishnukundin periods? The 
Bana Lingas over brick pedestals, the two handed Vishnu sculpture 
carved on green Limestone, the miniature temples with wagon 
shaped vimanas, all found at Yeleswaram excavations are 
further examples of Vishnukundin arte A beautiful sculpture 
of Vishnu, head and feet mutilated, was found in Vishnukundin 
level associated with layer 4 at Yeleswaram. The modelling of 
torso and body was chaste and beautiful. This appears to be 
an early form of Vishnu holding a sakti or staff in his vight 
hand and @ conch in the Left. The sculpture closely resemblad 


late Amaravati carvings .°? 


Ve. Military Organisations 


the military organisation of the Satavahanas reached a 
high waterenark. in Amarovati rail piller depicts the art of 
War and military organisation. Cities were defended by high 
walls and ramparts. The walls and gateways were built of 
brick and mortar.” | 

fhe flooring inside the halls was paved with brick, 
measuring 56 x 27 x 7 ems. while the idea or concept of 


a2 fort as a military structure appears to have undergone 


several changes from time to time in its size, methods of 
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construction, dispos2tion of various structures, additional 
defensive equipment, etc., depending on contemporary trends 
of warfares methods of ettack end defence and weapons and 

implements of warfare. Forts in ancient Andhra were mainly 
built of perishable materials like mud and brick, as against 


stone, which became the chief material of later times. 


The architecture of forts depends to a large extent 
upon the building materials and methods of construction in 
vogue in particular period. The earliest phase of fort 
architecture built with mud, morrum and brick represented by 
the forts,of Satavahana and post=-Satavehana periods like 
Dharanikota, Nagarjunakonda, thulikatta, and Keesaragutta, 
Nagarjunakonda had four phases of fortifications, the first 
built of rubbhe, the second of heaped up mud and morrun, 
and brick and the third of rubble and the fourth of stones.“ 

Keesaragutta is an example of brick construction over 
rubble foundation. Keesaragutta was enclosed by a fort wall 
now defunct. There are presently traces of 3 metres broad 
dressed rubble stone foundation. The brick measuring 
46 em. x 25 x 7 cms used for raksing superstructure is still 
visible all long the fortification wall in fragments and at 
some places intact. The fort was provided with three saia 
gates on the cast, west and the north, prefaced by strategic 
secondary walls in the shape of crescent bulge; gome water 


gates were also provided at the water ponds for fetchin7 
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water into the fort. Traces of guard~rooms were found 
near the main gates and entire fort is studded with brick 
structures. There are no evidences of existance of any other 
fort belonging to Vishnukundin kings. According te one 
BeN.Sastry?> the ancient hill-fort at Indrapalagutta in 
Ramannapet taluk of Nalgonda district on the banks of river 
Musi, belongs to Vishnukundins. This is doubtful and has 


got to be confirmed by conducting further explorations. 


SHLX 
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(iv) ROYAL TITLES AND KINGSHIP 


fhe evolution of Hindu royal titles and honorifics 
affozds us a useful clue to the growth of the ideas of 
sovereignty in Ancient India. It is interesting to study 
the growth of Ancient Indian Kingship through the changing 
voyal titles and epithats. These royal titles and honorifics 
went through a long process of evolution mirroring the 
change in the power and position of the king. Beginning with 
the simple rajan, royel titles, with the passage of time, 
became highly complex and rhetorical. In the medieval tlindu 
inscriptions we come across increasingly pompous and an ever ~ 
Lengthening set of titles. The size of royal titles may 
indeed be adopted as a rough dating-standard of inscriptions 
the bulkier the title the later the period of the record. 

The most frequently used term in the Vedas for the king 


is rajan. His office was created out of military necessity to 
lead people in battles and save them from defeats. | A member 
of the rajanya class, his duty was to give protection to 
people.” Ragtra, the earliest state developed by the Indo-= 
Aryans belonged to rajane” He was the '‘upholder of state’ .4 
The vajanyas, were not only the protectors of realm, but were 
also the upholders of the cosmic law (ratasya gsopah). In 
fact the function of king is considered to be so important 
that his office is given some kind of divinity. The king is 
twice greeted as Indrasakha” and ardhadeva.® Sven in the 


Samhitas, apart from the mormal_rajan, we find certain regal 
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terms Like samra;!, edhiray,® ekzaj”, svaraj, '° ete, 


denoting greater power than rajane These indicate a nascent 
beginning of the ideas of king's supremacy and imperialism. 
Samraj expresses a greater degree of power than rejan.'! 
"ihe office of the vajan is lower and that of samraj is higher" 1? 
Samrat, explains Amarekosa, is one who has performed the 
rajasuya sacrifice and is the overlord of a mandala, with 
subnrdinate feudatories and princes. According to sitareya~ 
rabmena'? ekraj is a ruler whose domains extend all over the 
earth from sea to sea ‘Adhixaj is interpreted by Macdonell 
and Keith as overlord. But taking into consideration the 
political condition of the time, when the great statc& vere 
still in formation, they (Macdonell and Keith) could nov 
bring themselves to believe that a real overlord existed in 
the Vedic society {4 N.N.Low has suggested that these 
different terms might signify different degrees of power or 
ranks among the kings brought about by the innumerable 
battles which were so common in the age. !? 

Most of these terms appear in the Brahmanas too. We, 
however, know it definitely that the power of king increased 
considerably during this period. The period was marked by an 
excessive religionsity end the development of a sacrificial cukt. 
sacrifices came to be given a sort of divine potence, 
Naturally the king's importance increased due to his participa~ 
tion in the sacrifices like rajasuya, vajapeya, and asvamedha 
which were so common in the agee He is now more pronouncedly 


called 'the guardiay of law' and the 'sustainer of state’. 


= ~ 
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Dhazuapati! © and dharmesys, gopta! ! and rastrabhrt'!® are the 
appellations used for a king in the Brahmanas. There also 


occur the following torms: mah — » Rajadhinelya, samrajya, 
ts har RVa na ya Wea’ 
bhaujya, svaraijya, and vaizaivas\|self i? role". : Valrajya, 


‘sovereignty '“° Jayaswal interprets samrajya as a combination 


of monarchies or @ federal imperialism around one dominant 
membex”é Maharaja, obviously meant ruler of a large kingdom. 
In the Satapatha Brahbmena we find the following significant 


sentence: "Before the slaying of Vrtra he was Indra, it is true. 


But after slaying Yrtra, he became Mahendra even as_rajen 
ox king becomes maharaja after obtaining the victory".°* 
This much, however, is sUifficiently clear from these terms 
that the idca of absolutist kingship made considerable headway 
during the Brahmana period. The king came to be considered as 
both the head of the state as well as the guardian of moral law. 
in the sixth century B.C. began the Magadhan imperialism 
which was to find its consummation during the Maurya rule. 
Practically the whole country was brought under one rule. It 
is natural to find in the literature of the period royal titles 
conveying the idea of supreme sovereignty and universal ruler- 


ship. Chakkavatti (world ruler) is an often repeated royal 


title in the Buddhist literature. According to the Buddhist 


Literature”? Chakkavatti governs and abldes by_dhazma and 


vighteousness. While the ethical side of his function is 

1 ao) 
emphasised by the Buddhist works, Kautilya lays stress on the 
Chokrevarti's military power and conquests. The chakravarti 


of the Arthasastra is an aggressor (vijiggeesu) set upon a 
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policy of Meare, whose sphere of influence extends fron 
the Himalayas to the southem sea. Kautilya, however, does 
not overlook king's duties towards his subjects and the 
‘maintenance of moral law. He is to make people happy as well 


as moral (prajanem vinaye vateh). The Ydevelopment from rajan 


to chakravarti, is straight and natural. Chakravarti, 


actually is an amplified version of rajan. It contains the 
same two basic elements in the composition of its soveroignty 
the administration of kingdom and the maintenance of charma 


{ 
or rtae ‘ 


=peneSen 
t 


‘Strangely, however, in the Maurya inscriptions we do not 
find ‘the use of any imperialistic title. Asoka was content 
with the simple rajae ‘he Sungas too preferred the sate 
appellation. Kharavela of Orissa is given similar sinvle 


titles.“ He is called khemaraja (lord of security), 


vadhoraja, (lord of boundry}, and_dharmaraja (lord of justice). 


The Andhra Satavahanas in most of their inscriptions are’ 
found, assuming only the nodest title of rajan. Sbhightly more 
imposing titles like maharaja and rajaraja, are applied for 
Gautanipuira Satakarni. The term svamin, which, according 

to Kautilya, was one of the seven elements of sovereignty, 
wes used by the Satavahanas to stand for the sovereign 
Rai aes these inscriptions it appears that in 

actual practice ings had not yet started assuming the 
imperialistic titles met in the literature of the age and 


which were to become a common feature of later inserlptions. 
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But the exaltation of king's power can be traced from 
frequent use in inscriptions and coins of royal titles 
suggesting divinity. Devanampriya given to Asoka is the 
earliest of such titles found in inscriptions. vasaratha, 
the grandson of Asoka, also assumed the same title. 

Apart from those suggesting divinity, the normal titles 
of foreign rulers of the post-Mauryan period were maharaja 


and rajedizeje (usually coupled together), with their 


Greek equivalents basileos basileon. These tities were 


evidently borrowed from the Iranian Ksayathi-yanam keavathiyas® 


This usual pair of titles were some times supplemented by 


27 


some other epithets like mahata~' oz_tratera (Greek megas, 


saviour)*° by more ostentatious kings. Gondcepharmes assumed 


slightly loftier titles of great kings, supreme king of kings’? 


Some kings also assumed tities like dharmasthita and 
30 


sachadbarmasthita”” showing the adoption of the Buddhist 


ideal of righteousness and also probably the drahnanic 
conception thet the king is the guardian of law. Tt was 
also iu this period that another Iranian term satrap or 
Esatrapa found a place in Indianpplity. The word satrap 
oviginally meant a provincial governoz. It was sanskritized 
into ksatrang and soon a more degnified term maXhaksatrapa 
was coined. Originally local governors, many of the 
Ksatrapas and mahaksatrapas ei up independent powerfui 
monarchies, They retained their old title just as Pushya~ 


mitra continued to be known as senavati even after he 


became the king. 
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fe Guptas were the first Indian monarchs who really 
began the custom of assuming high-sounding and rhetorical 


titles. ‘he Lichchvavis (of Nepal), the Maghas, the 


Bharasivas, the Vakatekas and the first two Guptas continued 
old practice of using the simple naharaja. But from the third 
Gupta, Chandra-gupta I, the rulers of the dynasty bore the 
imposing Maharajadhiraja. The titles continued to multiply 


4 
in' course of time. In the Udayagiri Cave Inseription”! 


Chandragupta II is styled as paramabhattaraka. In the 


Gadhwa inscription the same monarch is called paramabh awate’* 


In a servics of Gupta kings are given the fa gowing triple 
appellations; paramadaivataparama bhttaraka mahare jaghirajae> 


The kings of later Gupta line made a minor change in the 


triplet. They substituted paxamadaivata by paramegvara’s 
Similarly we find that the Vardhanas are given such imperialis- 


tic titles as paramabhaattarake and maharajadhiraja in their 


inscriptions. The ‘birudas’ and the honorifies of the 


Gupta kings on theizx coins are extremely rhetorical. the 
practice of assuming high flown titles, no doubt, indicates 
an increase in royal power and prestige. It is interesting 
to note here that the weaker kings of this period (Gupta- 
Vardhena period), the founders of a rising dynasty, are 

usually found using only maharajea,. ‘It is only when the 
dynasty gets established we find the kings beginning to 
appropriate titles like mahara jadhirajas! The first three 
Guptas, kings used only maharaja,. Similar was the case of 
the later Guptas and the Meukieries Cos 
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The tendency to attach divinity to the king noticed in 
the previous periods continued. Samudragupta is described as 


qual to Kubera, Indra, Varuna and Yema.°° His son Chandra« 


Se tee ane 


gupta II, we are told shown upon the earth like the Sun 
radiant. Inspite of the ridicule poured by Bana on the 
false claim to divinity by kings 4° #h8 custom was taking 
a growing hold of the country. Harsa's contemporary 
Pulakesin II had the biruda, paramesvara which became the 
common appellation of the later kings of the Western 


Chalukyas.“' 


In the next period it became a common feature 
for kings to assume divinity. The growing influence of the 


Dharmasastras and the increasing popularity of the idea of 


inearnation were powerful factors working in this direction. 
At first sight one gets the impression from these titles 
that king's ebsolutism reached a glorious height. 

The Vakataka kingdom was fairly extensive but lis 


rulers were content with the mere title of maharaja only one 


amongst them, pravarasena I who was undoubtedly a great 


conqueror, took the title ‘Samrat', probably he had performed 


the Vajapeya sacrifice. His successors reverted to the old 
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and simple title maharaja; Vishnukundin rulers were also 


content with the title maharaja. Madhavavarman II tis said 


to have performed the agnishtoma, krathusa hasra, esvamedhs 


sarvamedha, purushamedha, bahusuvarna, vajapeya, 


paundarika, rajasuya, but he was content with the title 
mahora jae 

The follownng titles figure in the records of 
Vishnukundin kingst@ 
I. The Tummalasuden plates Is 

Sri meaharajendravarmanah ... maharajasri Madhava- 
varmanah (first plate 2nd side fourth line) Maharajasri 


Govindavarmanah (second plate second side lines—12=13). 


The Tummalasudem Plates Ils 
Maharajesri Govindavarmanah (first plate second side 


6th Line). 


Mahavajasri Madhavavarmanah, Maharajasri vikramandrasya 
(second plate - first side = lines 9-10). 


The Ipur Plates I: 


Meaharajasya Sri Madhavavarmanaha (first plate - 
second side - lines 3—4).' 
The Ipur pletes IT: 

Maharajasya Sri Govindavarmanah (first plate ~ second 


side ~ lines 2 & 3) 


Vaharaja Sri Medhavavarma (second plate first side 

Sth line) 
the Ramathirtham plates: 

Srimanmaharajea Madhavavarmah (first plate second side = 
2nd Line) 

Svinanindravarmakhya Raja 

Sviman indravarmakya Raja 
(second plate ~ first side = 5th and 6th line) 
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The Chikkulla plates: 

Mehavajasya « . « « « e 
(second plate = first side —- line 7) 
: Meharajasya Sri Indrabhattarakavarmana 
(third plate - first side 16th line) 

Maharaja Sriman Vikramendravarna 
(thizd plate - second side - 19th line) 

The Tundi erante~ 
Maharaja Sri Madhavavarmanah 
(second plate - first side and third plate second aide line 8&9) 

Masharaja Sri Vikramendrabhatiarakavarmanah 
(second plate second side line 13 - third plate first side 
Line 13) 

Mohara jendvabhattarakavarmanah 
(thixzwd plate second side Line=20) 


The Pulomburu plates: 


Maharajah Sri Madhavavarna 
{second plate first side 14th line) 

Thus it can be seen that all most all the Vishnukudin 
kings including Mafavavarman II who performed eleven ssvanedhas 
and rajasuya bore the title of Maharaja. Performance of 
Yasvamedha' and 'rajasuya’ indicate that the king attained 


the position of a sarvabhouma or paramount sovereign, who 


was the overlord of many subordinate kings. The statement 
that Madhavavarman II performed eleven asvamedhas implies 
that he embraked on disvijaya expeditions and subjugated 


the monarchs of the neighbouring countries who held out 


—] 


against his authority as many times. He seems to have 
built up his empire after a series of conquests spread 
over several years of warfare and he appears to have been 
powerful war-Lord. Nevertheless he was content with the 
title 'maharaja'. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
rulers of the contemporary dynasties of the times elso bear 
the title of 'maheraja' Chamtamula the first king cf the 
Ikshvaku dynasty possessed sovereign powers as indicated by 


his title "Maharaja" attached to his name. He is referred to 


as Rajan in the memorial pillaz inscription. In the Ikehvaku 
records the titles Rajan and maharaja are indifferently uaed. 
Siri Virupurushadatta bears the title of Rajan in most of the 
Ynscriptions and Maharaja in inscriptions G and H. shuvula 
Siri Chamtamula is styled Maheraja in G. and Rajan in G2 
and 63.49 

: The Brihatphalayena gotra king Jayavarman bears the 
title of Maharaja as mentioned in the Kondamudi copver plate 
grent.“4 Whilst Damodaravarman the Ananda king and the 
Pallava kings of the period bear the title of 'maharaja', 
Attivarman, another Ananda king is styled "Rajan".*? te 
Salankayana kings Devavarnan, Hastivarman, Chandavazrman, 
Saktivarman etce, also bear the title "Nsharaja", as can be 
seen from the Elloro grant? Peddavegi* ana Kollair plates, 4% 
pe. K.Gopalachari*? observes that the Satavahana polity 


confirmed to the rule laid dow in the sastras; its keynote 
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was the sovereign. Monarchy was heriditary. Hereditary 
kingship is suggested by the expression Dasapurushamrajya 
@ kingdom of ten generations - occuring in the Satapatha 
Brahmana.?° 

The Vishnukundin monarchy did not claim any devine 
origin. The epithet appearing in line 8 of Tundi copper 
plate grants? | Vides "devatidevasya Maharaja" which is 
attributed to Madhavavarman does not indicate any claim of 
devine origin, Vishnukundin evidentiy followed the ancient 
Indian tradition in this regard. In fact, \ observed by one 
recent uniter,” the Vishnukundin kings did not attach much 


importance to the titles like Maharaja etc., and even 


though they were supreme kings they did not always consider 


themselves supremee 


SKE 
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(v) THES EMBLEM OF THs VESEIVEUNDINS AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE: 


As was the Bull or Nandi Yes the Paliavae’ and Wes. 
Selankayanas*, the elephant to the Ikshvakus; the Boar’ to 
the Chalukyas”, Monkey to the Ananda Gotrins*, gc Was 
the lion to the Vishnukundins, an emblem, symbolising the 
assiduity necessary for the achivement of greatness. The 
lion emblem of Vishnukundins vas represented on the seals 
of their charters from Tummalagudem, Ramathirtham, Chikkulla, 
ete. The circular seal of the Tummalagudem plates of 
Govindavarman I bears the figure of a Lion.” The oval seal 
of the Ramathirtham plates of Indravarman shows the faint 
figure of an advancing lion with its left fore-paw raised, 
neck erect, mouth wide open, and the tail raised above the 
back so as to end in a ioapee Chikkulla plates of Vikra- 
mendravarman-II consists of a circular seal bearing in 
relief, on a slightly contersunk surface, a well executed 
lion, which stands to the proper right, raises the right 
fore=paw, opens the mouth, and apparently has a double teir.! 
Vishnukundin coins contain a lion inside a circle on the 


obverse and a vase or kalase flanked by a lamp stand on either 
8 


side inside a rvayed circle on the reverse. 

The lion signifies fierce energy and undaunted courage | 
which are the very qualities necessary for success in war. 
The Indian Larth Goddess is aiso called a lioness in a 


passage occuring in the Yajurveda and the Satapatha Brahmana? 


and later on the lion is a favourite animal of Parvathi 


just as the bull is of Siva. 
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Symbols survive for ages, and so alsotiraditions 
relating to their a ee over the images or 
inprints gives over the person" is a Souseotion. Harth 
goddess or Mother goddess was essentially connected with 
good luck and prosperity. For this reason symbols sacred 
to her may be stamped on coins ete., '* 

Another suggestion that is offered is =~ the lion was 
the Andhra emblem and their successors, the Vishnukundinas, 
night have retained it.!3 K. Gopalachari '* opined that the 
lion device was perhaps Buddhist in origin and that the lion 


motif at Amaravati is sufficient evidence. 


it. 
12. 
136 
14.6 
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(Vi) . 
tv) THEIR CAPITAL 


The following names of places figure in the Vishnukundin 


recordse 
I. Ipur 0.P. I Veilembali 
Kudavada 
II. Ipur II imarapura 
III. Remathir tham Peruvadaka 
Purenisangama 
IV. Chikkulla ¢.P. Regojre 
«Ravi, Reva 
Dendulura 
V. Pulomburu C.P. Pulomburu 
Maindavatica 
frivaranagara 
Kunruru 
VI. Tummalagudenm I Penkapaza, 
VII. Tummalagudenm ITI Erundero 
Sakrapura 
Indzvapura 
VIII. Tundi C.?P. Tandi 
IX. Khanapur Retturuka 
Belivati 
KoLlivatika 
Vattarika 
Xe Velpurv Vel puru 


None of the records furnish us with any definite 


information regarding the capital of these rulers. Tlifferent 
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scholars identified different places as the capital city 
of the Vishnukundins, propounding their own theories. 

Kielhorn looks upon Vinukonda as the survival of the 
dynastic! name. K.Gopalachari* supports the above theory 
and says that "this looks quite probable". 

The argument of KieLhorn is as follows: 

"fhe name Vishnukundin has not, so far as I know, been 
met with in other epigraphical records. Considering the 
locality where these plates come from, as well as the facts 
that the writer's Vernacular was Telugu and that, the donor 
worshipped the Lora of Sriparvata, which I take to the sacred 
Srisaila in the Kurnool district, I believe that the word 
survives in Vinukonda, the name of a hill fort and towm in 
the Krishna district, about 95 kms. east of Srisailam and 
80 kms. south of the river Krishna, and that this Vinukonda, 
which is reported to be a place of great antiquity, was 
really the capital of the Vishnukundins". 

The above view was supported by B.V.Krishna kao” put 


4 wetubed the argument of B.V.Krishna Ino. 


N.Venkataramanayya 
From the Ipur plates II which Madhavavarman III, the 

son of Devavarman and the grandson of Madhavavarman II, 

issued in his 47th regnal year, we learn that he bere the 


title Irikuta-Malayadhipati, and that his capital was Amarapurea. 


N.Venkataramanayya identified this Amarapura as "Amaravathi" 


6 


on the banks of the Krishna? One Scholar” emphatically 


asserted that "Trivaranagara" which accurs in the Ipur x! 
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and Pulomburu® plates was the capital of the Vishnukundins; 
he identified this iagavanasaca with the moder Tiruvuru in 
the Krishna district, Andhra Pradesh. ‘tTrivaranagara was 
identified with @ripuri the modern Tewar near Jabbalpur by 
Set H. Krishna Sastri? D.C.Sircar believed that Trivaranagara 


is the city of (the king) Trivare.!° 


Another writer’! 


has taken the stand that this Trivara 
or Trivaranagara is supposed to be the capital of the 
Panduvamsi kings, and to have been so named after Trivaradeva 
who ruled over south Kosala and the Chanda distract and 
wrested the Chattisgarh district from the Vakatakas whcse 
power at this time was waning. '@ 

"Madhavevarnan" is known to have had a Vakataksa 
princess for his queen and begotten by her, a son named 
Vikramendra. It may be reasonably inferred that the Vokataka 
successor of Harisena, in dire danger from Trivaradeva, 
appealed for Vishnukundin help. Madhavavarman defeated 
Trivaradeva or his successor and saved the drowing Vakataka,- 
who out of gratitude gave the Vishnukundin a daughter of 
his in marriage. It must be in connection with the campaign 
against Trivaradeva that Madhavavarman conquered the eastern 
districts of Telangana. '? 

There is another school of thought! 4 that the biruda 


trivere-nagarea bhavana-parama yuvati - jana - viharana rata 


associated with the name of Madhavavarman IV in the inscriptions 
shows that he was a native of Trivaranagara, identified with 


modern Tewar on the banks of Narmada, which was in all 
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probability the headquarters of the appanage granted to his 
family. The phrase ‘Trivaranagara' that figures in the [pur I 
and Pulomburu plates is to be considered in this connection. 
it is stated in lpur plates 1 that Sri Maharaja Sri Madhava~ 
varman was the delighter of the hearts of the youthful ladies 
in the palace of Trivaranagara. Pulomburu plates describes 
him as the ruler who was, among other things, fond of sporting 
with young ladies in the mansions of Trivaranagara. There was 
no city that flourished in Andhra Desa with the name Trivara- 
nagara as such. It is not unreasonable to consider Trivara- 
nagara as three sacred or great nagaras (cities) as the 
compound indicates. It is also quite probable that Vengi 
Tewar and Keeseragutta must be the three great Nagaras.!? 

An allusion relating to MNadhavavarman IV lead us to 
infer that Vijayawada might be the seat of administration of 
VYishnukundins. The story goes like this. "King Madhavavarman 
was ruling Andhra Desa Vijayawada as his capital. A boy came 
under the wheels of the chariot driven by the son of Madhavae 
varma, and died. The mother who lost her lone gon in the 
tragic incident approached the king for justice. The king 
conducted enquiry and having found his son guilty, ordered 
for his (Yuvaraja) execution. 

"Mel laeswaraswamy was pleased with the impartial judgement 
given by the king and the Yuvaraja was givenlife. The rock 
cut temples in and around Vijayawada attributed to Vishnukundin 
period may also support the above theory. Bui this is ea bold 


attempt to convert legend into history. 
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Some argue that Indvrapuri or Indrapalanagara on the banks 
of waver ‘bait was the capital of the founders of the Vishnu- 
kundin dynasty. !® Evidences of ruined ancient fort on the 
Indrapalagutta in samannapet taluk of Nalgonda district, 
ruins of temples residential complexes constructed with brick 
in extensive area stretched over three miles, a deep tank 
just 200 yariseavay from the fort, and other structures like 
Saiva temple cbace, strengthen the above view. It as 
presumed that the first capitel of Vishnukundins - Indrapale- 
nagar extended on either banks of the river Musi covering 
the modern villages Valigonda, Nagavaram and Tummalagudem. |! 
The name of Indrapura figures in the Tummealagudem copper 
plates I and Ii. The queen of Govindavarman I, the grandson 
of Indravarman I, is said to have built a Buddhist monastery 
there. The city was possibly founded by, and named after, 
this Maharaja Indravarman I as in the case of the Yakataka 
capital Pravarapura founded by, and named after Pravarasena II. 
May be, it was the capital of the dynasty during the early 
period. 2 

There is another argument that 'Velpur' in Sattenapalli 
taluk of Guntur district, twelve kilometres south of #tehnath 
River [WiBES"s stone inscription of te Madhavavarman II, was 
found, might be the capital of Wishnukundins in all probability. 
It is argued that Velpur is the sanskritised form 'Amarapura' 


(Yelpu = Amara, Uru = Puremu) and that this village mjght have 


flourished as a capital §f early Vishnukundin kings upto 


Govindavearman.!? 
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The place of issue of the charter (Chikkulla copper plate 
svrant), '‘Lendulura' has been identified with the modern 
Denduluru near Eluru in West Godavari district.” 

As this place is on the ruins of the city of Vengi, 
scholars have taken Lendulura as the capital of the 
Vishnulcund ins .“! 

However this was refuted by another writer that the 
place was specially mentioned in the charter as a place of 
issue, not because it was the capital, but because it was 
not the normal residence (i.e capital) of the Vishnukundin 
ling -7 

Refuting the agument identifying Amaravati as Amarapura, 
the coepital of Vishnukundins V.V.Krishna Sastry”? has stated 
that the name Amaravati came to vogue only after tith century 
A.D. and the previous name was only Dhanakataka or Ohanya~ 
kataka or Dhannakada, and that the archaeological evidences 
either at Vinukonda or Amaravati or Nagarjunakonda would 
definitely go against these arguments. He asserted that 
it is certain that the capital of Vishnukundins must have been 
located somewhere in Telangana and most probably in the 
vicinity of Tummalagudem, which was known as Indrapura or 
Indupurala in a Telugu inser ption of 12th13th century A.D.°4 
He also opined that the outer and inner defensive fortifica- 
tion walls, the numerous religious and secular structures 
inside the fort, the coins, the inscribed labels, the 
pottery and other concomitant finds, all datable to the 
Vishnukundin period are evidences enough to prove that 
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Keesaragut ta, was once the capitel of Vishnukundins. This 
‘eonclusion was evidently drawn from the fact that no inserip- 
tion belonging to Ikshvakus, Salankayanas, Brihatphalayanas 
and Anandagotvins has been found in Telangana exeantill now. 
The following historical events give support to the above 
conclusion. 

Madhavavarman II while extending his kingdom through 
his valour and prowess, must have put an end to the 
Salankayanas by defeating Nendivaxman II or his successor, 
dhandavarna and occupied Vengi Desa around 462—64 A.D. 

It is evident that Vengi Desa was not under thelr suzerainty 
till then and he came from elsewhere and conquered it. 

In this connection the observation of Fleet also 
furnishes the information that Keesaragutta was an important 
place in the early centuries of Christian erae Fleet 
observed "A study of the nap has shown me the former exiatence 
of an early trading route, of which well marked traces sti11 
renain, from the east coast through Golconda or Haidarabad, 
Ter and Paithan, to Broach ..'. . There were two starting 
pointse One was Masulipatam, on the coast, in the norther 
part of the Kistne District; and the road from this place 
took, not only the local trafic from the coast districts, 
on the north of the Krishna but also the sea-borne traffie . 
from the far east.: The other starting point was probably 
Vinukonda, inland, in the southern part of the same district, 


which vould serve admirably as a collecting centre for the 
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local products of the seasside country on the south of 
Krishna. The roads from these two places joined each other 
at a point about twenty siz miles towards the eas7-by south 
from Haidarabad, or perhaps at a point about twenty-three 
miles further in the same direction.: And from that point 
the single road ran in the most natural manner, through 
east country vie, Haidarabad, Kalyani, Ter, Paithan and 
Daulatabad to 'Chandore' and Markinda in the west of the 
Nasik district. And only there, in the Ghats... 
commenced the real difficulties of journey .. 23 

The point about twenty six miles towards the csast-by- 
south from Heidarabad where the roads joined each dther Wm Non. ole 
than Keesaragutta, in view of its importance of the place 
as & capital of the Vishnukundins. 

Thus the theory of V.V.Krishne Sastry that Keesaragutta 
was the capital of early kings of Vashnukundins acceptable 
discarding all other theories. 

The above theory is further strengthened by the 
following facts. 

This part of the country attracted many ruling dynasties 
who built their capital cities and constructed forts both 
for defensive and administrative purposes. 

Keesaragutta flourished as a capital city under the 
Vis bnukundinse 
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Kolenupak which is 40 kilometres north east of Keesara-~ 
gutta was the seat of administration under Kalyani Chalukyas. 
There are traces of mud fortification at Kolanupak besides 
Jaina temples ete., 

Bhongir is another hill fort town, 15 kilometres fron 
Keesaragutta, thhich flourished under Kalyani Chalukyas, 
Kakatiyas ete., during 9th to 11th centuries, the fort still 
stands majestically even today as a reminiscence of the 
bygone days. 

Warangal is a Sthale Durge built by the Kakatiyas who 
ruled over Telangana for about three centuries. Warangal is 
100 kms. from Keesaragutta. 

Golconda, 40 kus. west of Keesaraguita, is a well 
known fort which played very important role in the mediaeval 
history of Deccan. 

Thus the region around Keesaraguita was the political 
nucleus right from the early years of the Christian gar 


era to the mediaeval periods 
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(vii) LANGUAGE, ‘LITERATURE AND BDUCATION 


In the sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions of the 
Pre-Chalukyan period we find several Telugu words mostly 


the names of the villages and the names of the persona. 


Some Telugu words found place in the 'Gathasaptha sati'| 


of Satavahana king Hala belonging to ist century ADe 
We find the following names of the villages in the inscrip- 
tions of Satavahana,and Ikshvakus. 


1. Kogdavali inscription - Khadavali (Kodavali) 


2. Macdone Inseription” - Vepurake (Vepuxu) 


3e ~ Mendara 
~ Hiralure 
- Kudura “ 
4e : - Halampura? 


The inscriptions of Anandagotrins, Brihatphalayanas, 
Salankayanas, and Kalingas also furnish us the following 
names of the villages. 


Ananda Gotrins 


1. Wattepadu C.P. of Damodaravarma ~ Kamgura 
6 


2. Gorantla C.P. of Attivarma - Tanrikonra 
fntukura, 
Brihatphaleyanas 
3 Kondamudi 0.P. of ‘Jayavarma ! - Kudure 
Pantura 


Kondamud. 


ee 
De 


6. 
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10. 

11. 

12. 
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14. 

156 
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. Salenkayenas 
Bluzvu C.P. of Vi jayadevavarma® ~~ Hlura 


Pedavegi Inscription of Nendivarma? = Pralura 


Mundura 


Chencheruva Grame 


Kamburancheruve 
Kollexu inscription of Vijaya ~ Kuravaka 
Nendiverman'© 
Kanteru inseri ption!! of Nendivarma - Kuruvada 
Kenukollu C.2. of Skandavarma ~ Kompera 
Kenteru C.P. of Vi jayaskandavarma!* - Chintapuri 
Vekumari 
Kalingas 
Sxungavarapukota inscription of - Achanta 
Anantavaxma!? 
Sivipura C.P. of Anantavarma - Tontapara 
: Tollapalli~Vishaya 
Tandivada inseription of Prithvi ~ Kondamanchi 
Mahara ja'* 
Chicacole C.P. of Prabhanjanavarma!? - Savapalli 
Sevabhavara inscription! ® ~ Puloka (Pulake) 
Godavari C.Ps. of Prithivi nwa \ | ~- Tanupaka 
Kandali 
Mugenura 


Irbpuli 
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The following names appear in the Vishnukundin records. 
1. Pulomburcu C.?P. ~- Pulimburu 
Mayandavatika 
Kunduru 
2. Ipurv C.P. - Kudaevada 
Velinbali 
3. Ipuru C.P. - Movokaki 
Kalika 
_ Puranisangana 
4. Ranathirtham plates ~ Peruvatika 
Pavrakivishaye 
Denduluravasaka 
5. Chikkulia Plates ~ Ravi Reva 
| Regonran 
; Netrapati vishaye 
6. Tummalagudem set I ~  Penkaparra 


7. Tummalagudem Set IT - TIrunde Ro 
| 8. Kendulapalem cep. - Tundi 


Proper names: 

Besides the names of the kings we come across the 
following names’ of the donors etc.e, in the copper plate 
gvants of the Vishnukundins. 

I. Ipu c.P. I - i) Agni sarma 
II. Ipur ¢.P. II - i) Agni Sarma 
ii) Indra Sarma 


III. Ranathirthem C.P.. i) Nagasarma 


IV. Tundi grant - i) Rudva Sarma 
: . ii) Swami Sarma 
Ve Pleat C.P. - i) Rudra Sarma 
—_ ii) Dama Sarma 
iii) Siva Sarma 
Vie Khanapur C.P. i) Bolaswami 


; ii) Kesavaswami 


Such proper names are found in the inscriptions of the 
other contemporary dynasties that riled Andhra vesa, a few 


of which are given below. 


18 


i) Ongode Inscription of Vijayaskandavarma ~ ~ Golasarma| 


19 - Kotti Sarma 


20 


ii) Gorantla Inscription of Athivarna 


iii) Nedunga Raya copper plate grant of Vishnugopa~’ = Doddi Swami 


The first part of the above names viz., Gola, Kotti, 
'Doddi are Telugu words. It may therefore be asserted with 
confidence that the Telugu language was in usage among the 
people in Andhra Desa prior to ist century A.D. itself as 
we find from the Hale's Gathasapthasati and the names of 
the villages, oersons, ete. in the Prakrit and Sanskrit 
iascriptions.e 

The inscriptions of the’ Vishnukundins tell us that hhere 
were Brahmins who were conversant with the Vedas and 
Vedangas during their times besides the scholars in Buddhist 
Literature. 

The Tummalagadem copper plate grant of Vikramendra 


bhattarakavarma, Vikramendraverma was described ag "Mahakaveh 
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parame sogathasya. This king appears to be a great poet 
and patronised scholars and poetse 

All the Vishnukundin kings patronised Sanskrit as well 
as Telugu languages. They donated Agrahanas to the Brahmins 
who were scholars and poets. 

Agnisarma and Eswara Sarma mentioned in their inscrip- 
tions were stated to be "Yama niyamasvadhyaye sampannabhayan". 

From the deseription of Madhavavarman IV as "Vidvadvija~ 
guru viprea viridha tapasvhk janasrayah" it can be deduced that 
the Vishnukundins Loved learning and they showed exclusive 
devotion of the brahmin religion and learning. During the 
rule of Vishnukundins Sanskrit and Telugu languages were 
encouraged. The language of the Vishnukundin records is 
simple, chaste and direct and are almost free from errors.*! 

The early Sanskrit records of south-eastern Deccan are 
written in prose. They are not composed on special occasiona 
like exection of temples or other edifices and are not to be 
classed with Gedya kavyas. But that the writers of these 
records were not unfamiliar with the artificial style of 
Sanskrit prose is proved by the ojo-guna of the records. 
Reference may be made to the description of Madhavavarman I 
in the family of the Vishnukundins. The Chikkulla grant 
describes him with seven epithets, the longest having no less 
than fifty five syllables. The longest eplathet deseribing 
Madhavavarman in Ramathirthan plates contains as many as 


forty nine syllables.-7 
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Most of the Vakataka grants are written in elegant 
Sanskrit prose.-> So it is not unreasonable to think that the 
influence of the Vakatakas was there on the Vishnukundins in 
respect of poetic style in writing the inscriptions. 

A treatise on Telugu prosody by name Janasraya Chando=- 
vichitti" was brought out probably by the king Madhavavarma IV 
who bore the title of "Janasraya". It appears that this was 


written by a scholar named Ganasvami in the form of a 


commentary. The king Janasraya is praised in the introductory 
verse of this work, as having put dowm all his enemies to 
have performed many great sacrifices. The book is incomplete. 
It is a treatise on the poetry in Telugu language during the 
time of theking. This book written in the name of the king 


Janasraya, contains detailed study of Gana, Yati, and Pfrasa 


pertaining to Telugu poems. In the 5th Chapter of this book, 
prosody on different varieties of prose and poetry in telugu 
language that was in vogue in those times was detailed by 


one Ganaswami. He praised the contemporary books on Telugu 


prosody. The slokas (stanzes) of Kalidasa, Vararuchi, 
Sundarapandya, Sudraka, were quoted by him in Janasraya 
Chandovichiti. All the poets that were mentioned in this 

book Lived prior to sixth century AD. The poems mentioned 

in the 5th chapter of this book belongs to different categories 


and Seershika is one of them. This seershika is of seven 


types. This resembles the present poetyof 'Seesa't in Telugu, 


Seershikea must be the old form of present. Seesa, (Seershika-~ 


Seesaka=seesa). The remaining types of poems in this book 
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are also in accordance with the prosody of Telugu literature. 
'Dyipada' and Tripada also were dealt with in the treatise. 
Several books have been written in Telugu language in 
"dvipada,'s in later periok 

: One modexn writer“* has aptly said that Janasraya 


Chandovichiti is one of the early works entirely devoted 

to the Sanskrit metrics end that such a work might not have 
been produced in the land and the age barren of literary 
activities, the presence of which alone could demand such 
a treatise. 

The foregoing facts go to prove beyond any reasonable 
doubt that Telugu flourished in 5th and 6th centixries be De?? 
under the patronage of Vishnukundins. The label ‘Lolachu- 
vanru' in archaic felugu found at Keesaraguita strengthens 
the view that Telugu language flourished in Telangana region 
and then extended to the other parts of the Andhra country. 

In Chikkulla plates Indrabhattarakavarma was deseribed 
as "Yathavidhi Viniryaplta ghatikavapta-punya - sanchaya" 
the king obtained religious merit by establishing ghatikas 
as ordained by law. Opinion differs regarding the derivation 
of the word ghatika.. 2s, Kielhornm”© considers that it 1s 
synonymous with goshti and understands it to mean an assembiy 
of the learned brahman scholars. 

Bee C.Minaksni*! derives ghatika “from the sanskrit root 
ghat, which means to be busy with 'to strive after', 


‘exert oneself for', ‘be intimately occupied with anythine', 
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and understands it to mean "the place or institution where 
scholars and students strove for knowledge. de.N.Venkata- 
ramanayya’° asserted that the word Shatika denotes an 


educational institution. Ghatikas are known to have exiat#ad 


during the time of the Vishnukunding and for several 
centuries after them in Andhra, and other parts of South 
India. It is evident from the Chikkwlla plates that the 
establishment of a ghatika was regarded as a plous act 
which had to be performed according to certain regulations 
grescetbed by tradition and law. 

the establishment of the ghatika was regarded as a 
meritorious act which secured happiness to its founder in 
heaven. ‘Whe Tandi copper plate grant of Vikramendra II, 
declared that his father Indrabhattareka acquired brabma~ 
punya, that punya which enabled him to attain the brahnan 
status by the foundation of the ghatikas.°? 

The frairajya ghatika at Kanchipuram, the most ancient 
institution of its kind in the south was founded by the 
Pallavas, and it flourished under their protection during 
the six centuries of their males Narasimha II known as 
Rajasimha spent much of hie wealth on Gods and Brahmans 
and revived the ghatika in his capital.°° ‘The Vishnukundin 
monarchs also must have fostered the ghatika in their 


kingdom in the same manner. Ghatikasthana was an educational 


instituion of the residential type m= in which provision was 
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made not only for the boarding but also for clothing of its 
members including teachers and eanlie. The ghatika is an 
institution, the establishment of which is governed by 
certain rules said to have been laid down in the Vedas.°* 
It may also be concluded that shatike denoted 
educational institution where the knowledge of the Vedas 


was imparted to the Brahmins. 
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A , SEEELEMENT PATTERN 


Land and the man are the true foundation of the history 
of any country. The actions of man have their first cause 
in the nature of the land in which he lives, and history is 
the record of his attempts to matisfy his evergrowing needs, 
both on the material and spiritual plane. The physical 
features of Andhra Desa, its mountains, rivers, climate and 
forests have a great influence on human character and largely 
determine human action. 

Andhra Desa covers a wide expanse of territory which 
presents infinite varieties of soil and scenery. Wide downs, 
rolling plains smiling with hervest, fantastic tors and 
logans, luxuriant forests, rivers tumbling over precipices 
and leaping in wild water falls, and stremms foaming in wild 
torrents along with rugged rocky beds, combine in one superb 
panoroma, the varying aspects of awe and beauty. Alluvial 
tracts added to the natural wealth of the country. 

Walls and tock that crown many of the hill-tops were 
easily turned into impregnable fortresses. 

Archaeological excavations and explorations conducted by 
the Department of Archaeology , ay BH ERe recent years have 
revealed evidence of human habitation belonging to the early 
historical poriod particularly of the Vishnukundin period at 
(1) Yeleswaram in Nalgonda district (2) Keesaragutta in 
Rangareddy district (3) Tummalagudem in Nalgonda district 
(4) Gollathagudi; (5) Gummadam in Mahaboobnagar district 
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w 
(6) Rajahmundry in East Godavari district; (7) Vi jeyadia in 
Krishna district and (8) Veerapuram in Kurnool district. 


1) Yeleswaramt= 


Yeléswaram is situated on the bank of the river Krishna 
in the Devarakonda taluk of the Nalgonda district. The village 
is located in a Talley Sevaeing an area of 135 square 
kilometres and is contiguous to the Nagarjunakonda valley. 
These two valleys form a ving of hilis cut into two halves 
by the river Krishna. 

This valley is relieved by small hiliocks with precipitus 
hills surrounded on all sides and the swift flowing river 
Krishna serving as a means of both defence and transport. 

The pictureesqufve landscape and the natural setting of the 
valley caught the attention of the pre-historic man who 
settled down here before the dawn of civilisation as evidenced 
by stone tools left by him and it remained a eradle of 
culture in the early and medieval historical periods. Vast 
and varied remains have been encountered belonging to the 
late Satavahanas, Pallavas, Vishnukundins, Chalukyas and 
many other dynasties that followed in succession right upto 
the late medieval period or even aedenn times. A large 
scale excavation was undertaken during the period 1960-1965 
as this valley was threatened with submergence under the 
vaters of Nagarjunasagar Dam across the river Krishna, 

Excavations laid bare several distinct occupation 
levels lying one above the other and exposed a whole phase 


of human society teeming with life. 
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The first civilised people who settled here were 
megalithic folk whose burials were encountered nearly 3.09 


to 3.68 metres below the surface.’ 


The historical period 
witnessed building construction activity. The excavation 
yielded @ vich crop of minor antiquities such as terracottas, 
iron implements, potsherds both designed and decorated, 
chaitya shaped sprinklers, highnecked vases, bengles, stucco, 
coins chee, which shed enough light on the culture milieu of 
different periods. 

In a small pot, a hoard of 49 coins of Vishnuukundin 
dynasty was found which had on the obverse a rampart lion 
and ‘on the reverse two hanging Lamps etel, This clearly 
proved that the direct successors of|lkshvakus in this 
valley were the Vishnukundins .* 

During the early part of this period dull redware of 
Ikshvaku period continued but the grey ware emerged and pre- 
dominated this pottery. The important finds of this period 
consisted of beads, terracotta, figurines, stuccos and glass 
bangles, ivon slags, iron nails, stapplers, finials, stone 
pots, etc. Some ‘votive saivite shrines wore found associated 
with layer 4 which is assigned to Vishnukundin period. Layer 
4 cutting I consisted of vitty earth mixed with white pellete 
and brick bats, Layer 4 - cutting II - contained rubbles, brick 


bats and gravel mixed with sand. In this period an enclosure 


Wall was brought to light. Brick structures continued in 
this period and was installed with Banalinga connected by 


an abhishka draine 
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The spade of the archaeologist brovght out a good number 
of implements, representing various activities of the peovle 
in agriculture, building construction, warfare and other 
household cbhyjects. The emergence of the historical period 
marked the maximum use of iron and [Vishnukundin period 
particularly yielded a large quantity. The iron implements 
could be classified broadly under four categories namely 
(1) Building materials (2) Agricultural implements 


(3) Implements of war and chase (4} Household objects.” 


2). Keesaragutias= 


Keesaragutta is about 40 kilometres from Hyderabad which 
is a great Saivite centre from times imuefmorial. The name 
Keesaragutta might have derived from Kesarigiri a hill of 
lions or lion hniqi.* 


Physical features of Keesaragutta and its surroundings? 


The district is mostly hilly, and thickly wooded, known 
as the Rajkonda range and the Anantagiri range of hills which 
is composed of high=level lateritea cross the district. 
Isolated granite hills are seen every where. The slope of the 
land is from west to east and south-east. The geological 
formation is of the Archaean sgpiss. Tors and boulders of 
fantastic shapes are seen everywhere, composed of basalt and 
granite piled up in picturesque confusions 

The most important river of the district is Musi which rises 
from Anantagiri hills near Sivareddipet and flows elmost due 
east; it joins the Krishna river near Vadapalli in Nalgonda 
district. 
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FLORA AND FAUNA 


» There are two protected forest tracts in the district 
where certain kinds of good timber Viz. teak, ebony, and nalla- 
maddi areavailable. Unprotected forest tracts exist in all 
parts, consisting of ghairi or common wood used as fuel and 
alse for thatching and wattling, low scrubby jungles give cover 
to leopards, bears, hyenas and occaskional ly tigers, while in 
the more open plains Anbslones abound. Partridges, quid and 
wild pigeons are very common, and in the tanks and rice fields 
wild duck, teal and snipa are plentiful in the winter. 

Climate and Rainfall: 

The climate is salubrious and equable, exempt from the 
fierce heat and severe cold of the north and the depressing 
influences of the coast. However, the numerous tanks and 
streams make the climate somewhat damp especially during the 
rainy seaon., The temparature during the winter and sumuer 
seasons stands at 13°9° ana 39.8° centigrade respectively. 

The average rainfall of the district is about 90.68 cms. or 
3507 inches. The district receives rains both from the south- 
west and north-cast monsoons mostly from the month of dune to 
August but occasionally in September, October and November aiscs. 
Geological Setting :° 

Avchaeans: 

The prevalent rock belonging to this group is known as 
"The Peninsular Granite Complex" which includes a variety of 


granites polyphiritic, equigranular, massive, banded and 
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streaky. Depending on the colour of felspar two types of 
granites aad recognised one pink and the other grey, but there 
is gradation fzom one to the other. Rocks are usually coarse 
to medium grained and wide variation is seen regarding their 
textural features. ‘he most common minerale are quartz, felspar 
ferromagnesian minerals which include bictite, hornblende and 
epidote, where as nagnetite, apacite, zircon, sphene, allanite 
and pyrite, occur as accessories. The granites are traversed 
by numbrous quartz and pegmatite veins and basic dykes, which 
vary in size considerably from small veinlets to large roofs. 
The basic dykes stand out prominently as ridges trending in 
east-north=cast, west-southt-west or north=north<eact, south 
south-west directions and range from 30 metres to several 
kilometres in length. These are either deleritic or basaltic 
in composition, consisting of plagioclass felspar and antige. 
Bhinass . 

Recks younger than the Archaeans but older than the Leccan 
traps are represented by the sedimentary rocks known as the 
Bhimas. These include grits, sandstones, shale and lime stones. 
These overlie the granites unconformbly with coarse gritty and 
pebby sandstones at the base, succeeded by shales, lime stones. 
The shales are olive green, drab or purplish in colour and 
the limestones are grey cream coloured and flagey. 

Deccan Traps 

Lava flows known as Deccan traps cover a considerable 

portion of the district, concealing part of the Bhimas as well 


as the archasans. These traps are formed by the solidification 


Se 
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of lava extruded through fissure like eruptions in the older 
rocks. As the flow of lava was intermittent, thore are several 
reo or flows of the rock, the individual layers differing 
slightly in texture and thickness. They are mostly fine to 
medium grained, dark grey to almost black in colour and consist 
of plagioclase felspar and angite. Some of the layers of the 
traps are scoriaceous due to escape of gases through the lava 
before it was fully consolidated. The scoriae or cavities in 
such rocks were later partly or wholly filled by secondary 
minerals, like zeolites, calcite and various forms of cryvto 
crystalline Silica, such as chalcedony agate, onyx, jasper etc. 
Laterite: 


Laterite is a product of tropical alterations suffered by 
some rocks. and is developed typically in the tropics. I+ is a 
porous, pitted, clay like rock with ved, yellow, brown, grey or 


mottled columnes depending on some measure on the composition. 


Mineral Resources: 


The district is gifted with deposits of clays, felspar, 
quartz, kankar, laterite, ochre. Granite is quarried exten~ 
sively for use as building and constructional materzal. The 
granites of the district provide excellent building stones. 
The granites in the pink and grey shades are capable of 
taking highpplish. 

Kessepaautta about 90 metres high from the planes with 
a flat and undulated area over the top of the hills extending 


from 5 to 4 square kilometers was enclosed by a fort wall now 
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defunct. The fort was provided with four main gates to stop 
direct onslaughts of the enemy forces. Some water gates wero 
also provided near the water pools for fetching water into 
the fort. As there are no perennial sources of water such as 
@ viver or streams in the vicinity, the natural depressions 
at the gradients were cross-bunded during the Vishnukuncin 
period to store rain water. There is a huge tank at the foot 
of the fort on the west which must have served both ag a 
source of drinking water and as a deep water hurdle for the 
protection of the fort. Entire fort is studded with remains 
of brick structures. 

In the course of excavations at the palace complex many 
Vishnukundin coins of a squatting lion with a spirralled tail 
and raised fore-paw on the obverse, a poornaghata flanked by 
two Llamp-stands all enclosed in rayed circle on the reverge 
were found. Besides, beautifully modelled human and animal 
stucco figurines used for decorating the walls of the building 
were also recovered. The pottery was red polished, brown 
polished’ and dull redwares. The collection also included a 
few poke of sprinklers and spouts of red polished vases. 

The other antiquities were shell bangles, beads of semi~precious 
stoned, a stone pleque of Mother goddess, and a decorated 
globular pot, md a human skeleton in inverted position found 
under the fallen bricks. 

The massive style of architecture of the multi-storied 


secular buildings and the decorative features indicate that 
it was the palace complex of Vishnukundin period, protected 


by a secondary fortification wall of rubble which encompasses 
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an approximate area of 1 Sq.Km. the outer and the immer defensive 
fortification walls, the numerous religious and secular 
structures inside the fort, the coins, the pottery and other 
finds, all datable to the Vishnukundin period are evidences 
enough to prove that Keesaragutta was a centre of human 
activity in the early Christian era. It can also be deduced 
that the people settled in and around Keesaragutta during the 
times of Vishnukundins in view of the historical, political 
and religious importance of the region in those days. 

More details regarding the finds of Keesaragutta 
excavations a@e given in the following chapters. 
3) Tummalagudem:= 

Tummalagudem is a village in Ramannapet taluk of 
Nal gonda aigteict, eiba adios aay from Ranannapet, on 
Bhuvangiri-Nalgonda road. There is a big tank near the 
village. The length of the tank bund is about 4 kilo metreag. 
There are reminiscences of an ancient city on the banks of 
river ‘Musi! extending upto the tank-bund near Tummalagudenm. 
This extensive area is surrounded by fields. Ruined temples, 
votive shrines, brick structures, basements, show that it was 
a great city which flourished by the name Indrapalanagaran 
during the Vishnukundin period. North of Tummelogudem and 
adjacent to the river Musi there is a hillock called 'Indra- 
palagutta’t extending oie ekas in length and half a iSite in beastie 
witch. There is an ancient fort on this hillock belonging 
to Wichnukunain period. ! This fort has twelve turrets. 
On the top of the hill there is a deep tank which is locally 
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known aa 'Enugula Bavi'. Big sized bricks, stones, basements, 
walls, rainsa rooms are seen near this tank. The fortification 
has mates and towers. A figure of priest carrying naterial 

for the worship of Lord Siva is carved on a huge boulder. On 
the back side of this hill there is a spacious mandapa 
supported by twelve pillars. There exists another Siva temple 
on the eastern side of the hillock. The linga is nadé*black 
granite the height of which is 60 centi metres. 

‘In the vicinity of this temple towards east, there are 
ruined puddings; adjoining these ruins there 1s another biva 
temple, with a tank to its north, flight of steps leading down 
to the Musi river. About 200 meters away from Indrapalagutta 
one hundred and one Sivalingas are seen, carved on flat rock 
in the Musi river bed. | 
| The people of thone times night have preferred the 
area for ‘their habitation in view of the availability of 
natural vater waeourcsss cultivable fertile lands in the 
vicinity, abundant rain fall for agricultural operations, 
natural Locks y and other material required for building 


activity for secular, religious and defensive purposes. 


4) Gollathagudi:~ 

_ Gollathagudi is situated about 10 kilometres from 
Jadcharla railway station on Secunderabad=Dronachalam Metre= 
guage line within the precincts of Alwanpalli village of 
Jadcharla taluk. Alwanpalli Ris situated about 100 kilometers 
from Hyderabad. 
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Excavations at this place, brought to light an early 
temple of Mahavira with a sanctum, antarala and lMukhamandapa 
foundations of two more temples with its Lime plastered brick 
walls and the Mukhamandapa. Excavations were continued in 
order to expose the brick temples situated on the southern 
flank of the mound IV ( Padjelagadda ) and to clarify their 
chronological pegition in the general structural sequence 
of the site. — 

The details of the temples were completely obliterated 
for they were entirely ruined leaving the foundations in 
position. Three temple plans, all oriented east-west, were 
brought to light during the excavations. Temple I was built 
on a plan containing the Garbhagriha, a pillared mandeapa and 
an entrance porch on the casteTemple III consists of a Garbhagrina 
and an entrance constructed in between these two temples. 
Temple II oviginally stood on a simple plan having a Garbha~ 
gviha facing east and a pillared mandapa with a northern 
entrances, 

The excavations also yielded large number of stucco 
figurines which included human and mythical animals. 

In the temple south-west of Padalagadda a Nandi carved in 
granite with head mutilated and decorated with band of beads 
with hanging bell around the neck, is found. The size of the 
bricks used in construction of this temple is 41 x 21 x 7 cms. 
This must be a Saivite temple of Vishnukundin periods: 

Redware pottery Pound here consists of storage jaxs, 


vases, vessels etc.- 
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Though the entire area, where excavations were conducted, 
revealed only the tenple complex, there are evidences of 
extensive habitation, half) kilometex away from the temple 
complex towards Alwanipalli village, where pottery like 
storage jars of coarse dull redware, vases, etc., were wound 
from a deposit of two metres on the road side. On the othez 
side of the Jadcharla=Devarakonda road towards south, pieces 
of vedware pottery of early historical period are visible on 
the surface itself. The land is wnder cultivation of dry 
crops like Jawar etce 

These aresextends upto two kilometres towards south 
touching the western bank of the Dindi viver a tributory of 
the Kvishna which supplies water both for drinking and 
agricultural purposes. The river takes a curve near the 
outskirts of Alwanipalli village giving a piecturesque View. 

The climate is generally hot with moderate rainfall. 

The soils of the area are (1) black cotton soil derived 
from Deccan traps; (2) Calcarious loamy soils covering the 
purana sedimentaries: (3) red loamy soil derived from the 
Dharwar schists and (4) sendy gneissic soil occurring in the 
granite country. The soils of Mahboobnagar mostly consis% 
of stiff black tragurt®, Stony red soils are observed in a 
fev parts o : : 

Ancient workings for copper are found in the neighbouring 
taLuks like Mukthal. Quartz viens with malachite stainswexre 


also observed in the vicinity. 
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The pink and grey granites of the area supply any 
anount of building material for heavy construction. The 
porphyritic granites take excellent polish and projuce 
decorative stones in pleasing colours. The massive Narji 
end Lflaggy limestones yield good material for construction 
and pavement. The extensive quartzites of Amarabad plateau 
afford suitable material for construction and also for 


making grinding stones. 


de Gummadem: 
Gummadam is a small village on Wanaparthy~Kolhapur road 
in Mahboobnagar district, a few kilometres away frcem the 
viver Krishna. This is one of the villages which comes 
under the submergeable area of Srisailam project. 
Exeavations were conducted on the mound situated 1/2 
kilometres away from Gummadam towards east, brought to light 
a Saiva shrine constructed with bricks measuring 40 x 20 x 6 coms. 
datable to) Vishnukundin period. linga and Panavatta are 
partly broken, and uprooted. 
Pottery consisting of vases, lids, jars of coarse pale 
red=wares some of them washed with deep red, were recovered. 
Animal bone fragments, terracotta figurines were also found. 
Evidences of early settlements are noticed in this region. 
The region enjoys fairly good weather throughout the yeare ‘The 
‘bulk of the rain fall is received during the later rart of the 
south-west monsoon period. 
The main soil of the region are the chalk and the sandy 


soil. Black cotton soils are also found. 
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Excavations were conducted by the Department of 
Archaeology and Museums, A.P., at Rajahmundry on the eastern 
banks of the river Godavari near Chandrika mini-theatre to 
glean the vertical cultural development at the site. ‘The 
archacological site is situated on the banks of the river 
Godavari bounded by Chandrika theatre on the east, the river 
Godavari on the west, af elevated area on the north and a 
katcha Municipal road on the south. The site is actually 
located in the area of Chagalnadu pumping scheme. 

The excavations peonsik to light very interesting 
stratigraphical and structural evidence from the site. The 
deposit exhibited 7 layers above the gravel. Layer 7 is the 
earliest occupational deposit. I+t indicates structural 
activity datable oh the basis of pottery to 4th century 1.D. 

& wall of bricks of the size of 51 x 23 x 7 oms. and 

46x23 x 7 CMS exposed in the slopes of Godavari bund near 
the old steps intended for the bathing also belongs to 

this layer. | , , 

The foundations of a brick temple of two rectangular cells 
was discovered. The temple was badly ruined and no super= 
structure was extant. No presiding deity is found in the 
cella. The bricks used in the construction measure 30 x 20 x 7 
cms. The bricks of this size were also used in the construction 
of contemporancous wall running ecastewest, a few metres away 


from the temple on the north. Layer 6 is the earliest layer 
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of the site. Conspicuous change of pottery fabric is of 

Some significance. A structure probably apsidal or found 

was found below the foundation of the brick cellas. The plan 
of the si suatine could not be exposed to view, since it was 
thoroughly superimposed by the cellas. The bricks are about 
46 x 23 x 7 cms. “bene. The size of the bricks is generally 
assigned to the Vishnukundin period in Andhra Desa. 

“fhe fabric of black and red ware is profusely prevalent 
in the early historical period in AP. The earliest layer 
which contains fragments of sprinkler necks, arrettine ware, 
‘the other dominent redware sherds suggest a date that ranges 
between 2nd and 4th century A.D. 

| The layer that overlies the carliest one is associated 
with the vemains of the temple complex that contains the brick 
of 46 x 23 x 7 cms. again suggest continuity upto a later date. 

The earliest mention of Rajahmundry in any Literature is 

in the introduction to the Telugu translation of the Maha- 
bharata which was Somposed by Nennayabhatta in the reign of the 
easter Chalukyan king Raja Raja Narendra. In this the town is 
called Rajamahendrapatnam and is referred to as the capital of 
the Hastern Chalukyan kingdom and the central gem of the 
Vengi country. 
Geology: 

Rajahmundry and its surroundings (hinterland) form one of 
the most interesting regions geologically, because of the 
variety of its formation. Trap rocks which are evidently the 


south-eastern most extension of the Deccan traps, occur on 
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poth sides of the Godavari near Rajahmundry. The traps are 
greenish basalts containing amygdales with chalcedony and 
agate. The main interest lies in their showing a set of 
intercalated Limestone bedse 

There are in addition some limestones beneath the traps. 
The traps are overlain uncomformably by reddish sandstone 
and conglomerates which in other places rest directly on the 
gneisses and Gondwanas. They vary from shaly sendstones 
to conglomerates; the prevalent colours are reddish, purplish 
and yellowish-brown. 

Climate: 

The climate is comparatively equitable and although it 
is very warm in April, May and dune, I% is never tao oppres- 
sive during the rest of the year. More than half of the annual 
rainfall is brought by the south-west monsoon while a greater 
part of the rest occurs in October and November, 


Forests: 


The forest near Rajahmundry contains timber and bamboos. 
Some of the beds are highly ferruginous and have been used as 
sources of iron ore when an indigenous smelting industry was 
in existence. 

Graphite is an essential but sparsely distributed, 
constituent of some of the members of the gneissic series. 
The different sandstones of the area yield good building 
stones. The limestones associated with the traps are used 


for lime-making. 
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7) Vijayaweda:= 


"heypt is the gift of Nile" wrote Herodotus centuries 
agoe It can be said in a like manner that the hinterland of 
Andhra, Desa, from Rajahmundry to Vijayawada is the gift of 
the Godavari and the Krishna figuratively the white and the 
blue niles of the Deccan. These two rivers have exercised, 
from times immemorial, a profound influence on the economic 
and the political life of the people of the Deccan and the 
two easter Deltas.” 

The period of Vishnukundin rule was a period of great 
building activity. A number of temples ware excavated on the 
hill sides for the accommodation of the dieties of the 
Brahmanical pantheon. There is @ group of Brahmanical cave 
temples in and around Vijayawada situated on the northern 
banks of the river Krishna. There are two caves in Vijayawade, 
five in the neighbouring village of Mogulrajapuram and five 
more in the village of Undavalli, about two miles away on the 
opposite: bank of the rivere 

Vijayavade, Vijayavata, Vijayavatika, modern Bezwada, 
seems to. have risen to great importance from the ninth 
century A.v. onwards. Its antiquity wovld be carried much 
further back if future discoveries should prove its identity 
with the Vijayapure of an carly Amaravati inseription.!9 
"Begewada"™ is mentioned in the inscription of 'Yudhamalila' 
Zound on a stone pillar in Malleswara temple at Vijayawada. 

This inscription belongs to saka 820 (898 A.D.). 

In the inscription 6£ Pandranga of Addanki datable to 5.770 

(848 A.D.) it was stated that 'Kandukur' was made as great as 


- « 
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Bezauada city. So it can be taken that Begwada was a flourish= 
ing city even prior to the 9th Century. Cave temples of 
Degwada Mogulrejapuranm, and Undavalli further prove that 

people had their early settlements in these parts. 

Besides the above monuments, the recent archaeclogical 
excavations conducted on the top of the hillock Mogalrajapuran 
brovght to light, a Brahmanical shrine built in brick belonging 
to Vishnukundin pericd. Vestiges of brick structures in 
complete ruins are also seen. A square plinth with large 
bricks before a votive stupa is also visible. Vctive stupas 
were neatly carved over the surface of the living rock in 
bas relief are observed. 

The 'U' shaped hill was found quite convenient to the 
builders to have a series of rock-cut shrines from end to end. 
Exploration of the surrounding area has brought to view carvings 
of early Buddhistic faith in the form of chaitya representa- 
tions executed on the vertically cut ridges. Cave Wo. V which 
faces west is at the turn of northern end; it has a flight of 
steps at its extreme right leading to the terrace. Right from 
this point to the hill top the ridges were found cut down 
vertically for facilitating casy ascent and some times steps 
were carved out within the bed rock to make the access casiLer,. 
The flat hill top at one place was found scooped out to a depth 
of 1 metre in square and circular shapes, which in ali 
probability meant for conserving vater. Some heaps of brick= 


bats scattered here and there deserve further examination. 
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A Vishnukundin coin, partially cut, bearing double ‘ya! 
fr ub, " symbol in addition to a few red ware pot sherda were 
collected fron \Burface ° 

The climatic condition of tie region is of extreme kind 
with hot summers and cold winters and may be classified aa 
tropical. At Vijayawada the heat is excessive and wbearable 
owing to radiation that develops in the crest of Indrakeecla 
mountains nearby. The rainfall of the region is unevenly 
spread and it is determined by the two monsoons it receives 
i.e, the southewest and the north-east. 

The: soils consist of three main varieties namely, the 
alluvial, the black-regur and the red-ferruginous types. 
Endowed with a rich variety of soils, the region occupied an 
important place in agriculture. FImormous mass of silt, which 
the viver Krishna carries has in course of ages, been deposited 
in the form of a wide alluvial delta and every bit of the 
alluvial soil must have put to agricultural use by the early 
settLenents in and around the river near Vijayawada. 


Mineral Resources:~ 


The gneissose granite and dolerite serve as a good 

material for building constructions 
8. Yeorapurams~ 

Veerapuram village is situated on the right bank of the 
river Krishna in Nandikotkur taluk of Kurnool district. Early 
temples and Living floors of Early historic times have been 
brought to Light during the excavations conducted by the Jirla 
Archaeological and Cultural Research Institute, Hyderabad. 
Cultural succession from about 18th century back to 4th-5th 
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century A.D. has been established. An addition to the know 
pottery fabrics of the early historical period at the site 
consists sherds of the Russet coated ware. The crowning part 
of the mound consists of temples which are among the early 
brick built shrines in South India and the oldest known in 
Andhra Pradeshe 

There is continuity of occupation here. 

The climate of the region is on the whole quite healthy. 
The first three months of the year are usually pleasant snd 
the wind blows with moderate force from the south-east. Very 
heavy vain usually falls over the region, the heaviest showers 


usually coming from the north-west. 
Geolosy:= 


Mostly shales, limestones and quartzites are found. In 
places about the right bank of the Krishna owing to denudation, 
these Lime=-stones come up to the surface. They are of a red 
purple colour generally purple always, and are at times seened 
with pale tuxquoise green calcareous layers or thin bands of 
limestone. The actual limestones lie below the shales. 
Flora and Founase 

The region is covered with very thick forests. There are 
extensive grassy level lands which afford pastures to the 


numerous herds of cattle. 


The wild animals are found in the regione 
Soils~ 


The region is rich in regur a soil of a superior kind. 


Inspite of inadequate rainfall thissoil responds very well 
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to jawar and cotton. Minerals Like barytes, clay, iron-ore, 
ochre and steatite are found in the area. It is well endowed 


with regard to building material etc. 


9e Tollakuntaz= 


 fellakunta is on the motovable road from Sultanabad to 
Dharmapuri in Peddapalli taluk of Karimmagar district. The 
importance of the place lies in the fact that a hoard of 
Vishnukundin coins have been recovered in the past which 
have been examined and published by se. M. Rama Raoe!! 

To the east of the village lies series of low lying 
hills, consisting of large quantities of iron-ore. A huge 
tank is situated on’one of the hills. Surface exploration 
over the hills revealed some circular structures made of brick 
which are Anparentiy remains of blast furnacese Human 
habitation is not found on the top of the hills but for these 
furnaces. It is quite likely that iron ore was smelted 
insitu and exported as pig ivon. As such, the place must 
have been a commercial town of considerable importance during 
the early historical period. Exploration over the neighbouring 
mounds revealed reé-polished and dulleredware potteries. 

The renge of hills around Dongathurthi, Nendimedaram and 
fellakunta consists of magnetite quartz rock. Iron ore in the 
form of banded magnetite heamatite quartizite occurs in this 
ATEBe 

The climatic conditions are moderate. Red sandy loany 


soil, fomiliarly known as Chalka soil, forms the main type 
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although large patches of black clay Loamy soil are 
found scattered. 

The sources of irrigation are tanks and wells. 

The epidiorites form low hillocks and ocsur as sheets 
and dykes invariably covered by residual soiisae By far 
the major portion of the region is composed o= the 
peninsular granite complex, comprising the pink and 
the grey granites. limestones are also available which 
ave high in olacium carbonate and low in nagne sium 
carbonate. These can be used for the production of 
magnesia used in the preparation of refractory linings 
in mettallurgical furnaces. 

10) NeLakondapalld: 

Nelakondapalld¢ is situated on the Khammam-Kodad 
road some 26 kilometres from Khammam. At a distance of 
one and half kilometres from the village there are places 


known as Viratrajudibbe and Kichakagundam claiming 
12 


importance in the days of Mahabharata. 
The old rekies and coins unearthed in an area within 
& radius of 16 kilometres and the supposed relics of the 


cowsheds of Sahadeva strengthen the belief thet the place 


was noted as far back as the days of Mahabharata. tome 
Buddhist stupas also existed around this village. 
Physical featuress=- 

fhe village is lying between 17° of the North Latitude 
and 80° of the Eastern Longitude, The climate of the 


taluk is moderate. The average annual rain fail ia about 


prwee ee ale ~ 
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4Z,o 1mehese The soils in this region are of four varicties 
vize, (1) sandy soil (2) red chalka, (3) black cotton soil and 
(4) choudu. Agriculture is the wain occupation of the people 
here. The two important rivers that flow through this taluk 
are the river Muner and the river Palair both of which 
ultimately fall into the river Krishna. 

Khamnuem district is very rich in mineral resourées, 
forest wealth and power potentialities. !? This district 
forms part of the Indien peninsula which is quiet stable, 
composed of geologically older rocks. The oldest rocks are 
the Archaeans comprising schists, amphibclites, dolerites, 
nepheline, syenites, queteees and granites. The Gondwanas 
of this distvict were represented mostly by lower Gondwana 
rocks and partly by upper Condwanas. lower Gondwanas are 
represented by falchir Boulderabed followed by Barakar sand 
stones, shales and coal seams and by Hounger Kamthi 
felspathic sand stones and grits of light brown colour with 
red clay bands and few lime stone beds. 

Slates and slaty phyllites, argallaceous group of end 
rocks is best developed and are the most wide spread rocks 
in the area.e Sericite, biotite, chlorite end quartz form 
the essential minerals where tourmaline is an important 
accessory. Quartzites are of massive, fine grained recpysta~ 
Lllised vocks, white, cream or purplish in colour. Gaceatanalay 
izvon oxide forms the cementing material. Dolomites and 
Dolomitic lime stones are fine grained, dark or cream coloured 
highly siliceous variety. These are economically important, 


since they contain deposits of Barytes in them. 
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There are vast reserves of dolomitic lime stones within 
the pakkals. The district possesses various other mineral 
deposits though in minor quantities such as iron ores, 
graphite, garnet, kyanite, dolomites, corundum, slate, mica, 
soapstone, chronite ctc., apart from the vast sourtes for 
building materials. ) 

Limestone and marble deposits are occurring in this 
region. The reserves are not estimated but it is lear 
that they will run to enormous quantities. !4 These marbles 
are found to give low ppresity and absorption valuss and 
suitable for interior and exterior decoration and also 
pbuilding purposes. 

15 


Forests: 


The forests in the Khammam division lie mostly on flat 
and undulating ground. The hills are low rising to a maximun 
height of 1,300 feet above mean sea level. ‘The forests 
consist of mixed deciduous species, characteristic of the 
Deccan peninsula. The main types found in the division are 
teak type, mixed type, satin type, anduk type and tamboos. 
The quality of bamboos is fairly good. 

Archaeology := 

There is an extensive ancient habitation site very close 
to Nelakondapalie, Since the mound was dug away fcr removing 
pati earth, the strata were thoroughly examined. in the 
trial trench dug to a depth of half-a metre, black and red~ 
Ware pottery, clay beads, one terracotta human figurine, ete. 
were brought to light besidcs innumerable lead coins of the 


Ikshvakus and the Vishnukundins. During the course of 
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scooping operations, fragments or broken hands, less and 

buonze knobs, terracotta figurines, coins etc., have been 

brought to light. In the nearby fields, marbles are noticed 

in abundance, in the course of ploughing. Four trenches were 

taken here covering the mound where brick walls connected 

by rubble aliegnments were noticed. Stumps of columns of 

white marble and some decorative motifs are also noticed 

among the fragments collected in the course of exploration. 

About two kilometres North-fast of Nelakondapalle there is 

a mound popularly known as Viratraja Gadda or Erradibba. 

This appears to be a stupa constructed with bricks. 

Evidences of two phases of habitation in the early historical 
“\ppriod: are seen at this site. 

Nelakondapalle appears to have been a flourishing 
township of the Ikshvaku ena ¥ishaukundin periods. 
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Il. STRUCTURAL PATTERN 


YELESWARAM 


The historical period witnessed building construction 
activity at Yeleswaram. During the excavations, stumps of 
columns of a mandapa were noticed throughout the entire length 
and breadth of the site. The trenches revealed the terminal 
point of the mandapa. 

Below the Madhavaswamy temple, a stupa was revealed at 
a depth of nearly 1.24 metre from the surface level showing 
two distiict phases; below this stupa, vestiges of tyre of 
another stupa were noticed. The vestiges of stupa below and 
the above other structure in the same level could be safely 
dated to 4th or 5th century ADI” 

Layer 4 contained rubbles, brick-bats and gravel mixed 
with sand. 4n enclosure wall was brought to light in thig 
period. A brick structure appeared to have been intended 
for some ritualistic purposes gs aedkebe were made at regular 
intervals around a raised pedestal for the erection of wooden 
columms to support a canopy. By the side of this ritualistic 
import, iron nails, iron slags and copper moulds were also 
recovered. A brick structure, something like a chamber, was 
discovered in period IV which functioned probably as a votive 
shrine for installing a Banalinza. 

Another brick structure of the nature of votive shrine 
installed with a Banalingea was found. The enclosure wall was 
renovated during this period in the same alignment and the 


structure referred to above continued in use during this 
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period and was installed with Benalinga connected by an 
abhishekacinain- 

The most noteworthy finds of the period are the Pive 
niniature votive shrines about more than 0.90 M. in height 
found very near the temple complex. These shrines have a 


Low adhishtana, flat_kapota and vimana of 2 steps surmounted, 


by a semi-circular Sikhara incised with an inscription, the 


characters of which resemble some of the inscriptions of the 
Vishnulundin period datable to cirda 4th century A.D. It 
has a Linga on the vedi inside. 

The other miniature shrines have the same architectural 
features as described above but, they contain sculptures 
of Siva as Ardhaneareeswara, Havihara, Umamaheswara and also 
a linga on a vedi. All these figures are carved in deep 


nitehes serving as Garbhasriha. 
GOLLATHAGUDI 


The excavations conducted at the site has thrown fresh 
light on the suecessive phases of construction, styles and 
artistic appendices of the temples.’ The aim Sf the escavations 
was to establish the sequence of temple construction and to 
unearth the profuse art pieces that once adorned the lofty 
spires anid inner apartments of the temples which give expression 
to the artistic taste and cultural tradition of the age. 

An extensive mound rising to an approximate height of 
4 metres, composed of loose powdery earth, brick=-bats and jutied 
out stofie slabs, etce, was partly excavated bringing to view 


the plans of two brick temples facing cast.‘ The respective 
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plinths constructed in brick and stone besides porches and 


other related structures were exposed in the next field season. 


Phase f = Temple I: 
fn extensive deep trench on a more stable soil that is 


hard morrum, revealed the large sized baked bricks, having 
a mud mortar-binding material in between, were provided 
intermittent footings to bear the deadweight of the super 
structures. The original ground level was then raised outside 
the temple by spreading morrum to a considerable thidkness 
so as to arrest seepage of rain water into foundatior. The 
walls over the plinth were built in brick with a system of 
bonding to which was added an other layer to give veneering 
effect. The surface in turn was rubbed down to achieve 
excellant smoothness, but practically had no purpose behind 
it except to adhere to the past tradition. The veneered 
layers being apart from the main core of the wall, began to 
widen in due course and the glazy finish imparted to it could 
not retain the lime plaster, and the appiied stucco moulding 
for long, arid thus exposed the brick work to the vagaries of 
weather, which finally led to the premature collapse of the 
temple. The short life of the temple can be inferred from a 
very thin representative layer that formed while the temple was 
in use. This thin layer sealed the layer of spread merrum and 
was superimposed by the actual fallen débris of the temple itself. 
This temple being constructed in brick must have given 
ample scope to the builders for greater constructional possibile 


Lities, which is almost lost now due to its total collapse. 
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From the extant details available on plinth and off sets 

on the exterior wall, in which elegant designs were carried 
out, it can be seen that the necessary carved and ornamental 
details were chiselled ovt of the brick works after the 

walls were built. Necessary parts were left boosted for this 
purpose. " The carvings were delineated over the jcinia 
meticulously to look as if the whole belonged to cne piece. 
However, the builders significantly overcame the dis~ 
advantages of small units in bridging spaces by using stone 
for lintels, jams, sills, perforated screens, pillars, and 
their bases which received little ornamentation in the 

hands of brick-carvers, this adaptation of stone was extended 
to the plinth portion also in the subsequent phase of 
construction. 

The temple was decorated with clean lime plaster applied 
repeatedly. Friezes of human and animal figurines, floral 
designs carried owt in stucco over the plasters deserve a 
special nention. The stucco applications were painted 

~frequently in bright colours super=-imposed by red, green 
and yellow. These applique decorations and bright colours 
catch the imagination of an observer. 

No less than the excellance of its elevation was the 
grandeur of its plan, comprising of dgarbhagriha adjoined 
by two accessory cellars on either side, a liukhamandana and 
a mahamandapa, with its porches. The mahamandapa was 
flanked by two unidentified structures on either side. 

The Garbhagriha was roughly square on plan measuring 
5245 metres in length by 3.57 metres in breadth, with the 


enclosed walls now standing to a height of one metre. The 
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floor paved with burnt brick was found disturbed at several 
places. ‘The chamber was entered by means of a rectangular 
door of pale brownish granite stone, which carried a week 
moulding on the margin. On either side of the garbhagriha 
were two pectangular cellars measuring 5.35 metres x 1.80 mia. 
‘each separated from the Garbhagrihe by a partition wall and 
entered through the Mukhamendapa. The entrances of these 
cellars were subsequently blocked by small squarish 
construction of brick blocks. The outer walls of which bear 
the dead load of the lost sikhara were solid and measured 
5220, metres in thiclmess. The back wall of the senctum 
measured 16.15 metres on the outside. These walis of the 
Garbhagrika and that of the whole structure were very badly 
ruined and stood to a little height over the plinth. The 
Mukhamandeayea measured 9 x 6.75 mts. It retained its northern 
wall to a little height whereas ites southern wall was completely 
ruined. The remains of 25 moderately carved pillar bases 

in stone suggest that the roof of the mandapa might have 
rested on stone pillars which are now lost. On the northern 
and southern remains of the walls were found pieces of 
perforated screens worked out in the. semi granite stone. 
These were originally fitted to the wandows for admitting 
light and air besides being ornamental to the pillaster 
designed walls. in between the mukhanmandapa and Mahamandapa 


there stood @ partition wail with a door=way of 1.25 mts. 


width for entrye 
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The remains of the Mghamandapa were very few. However, 
the uniform distribution of the squarish pillar bases 
resting on the lime floor have given the clue that there 
in the past the temple had a massive pillared mandapa. 
supported by atleast 56 pillars with four centrally arrnaged 
pillars, plainly carved, carrying flat vertical bands on 
each of the four sides, surmounted by &@ Squarish abacus. 
Again this mandapa shows the traces of having perforated 
sereens, carved in stone fixed in the northern and southern 
walls. ‘The bricks used in the entire construction are of 
almost uniform size measuring 359 cm. x 22 cm. and 8 cm. 
on an averages 
Temple-ILs 

This temple is called by the local people as Gollathagudi. 
fn elaborate pit was dug ovt to lay the foundation. ‘The 
foundation was laid in brick and the outer gap in the founda- 
tion pit was filled with Loosely knitted courses of brick 
pieces clodded with mud and finally well rammed. The outer 
ground level Was raised to the height of the rammed stump 
against the foundation and finally paved with brick-bete, just 
%o arrest percolation of water into foundation and to provide 
2 rough flooring over the ground, outside the temple. At a 
subsequent phase of its history, once again morrum vas spread 
to raise the ground level for the second time and stone slabs 
were spread over the morrum all along the length of the outer 
walls to strengthen the foundation. These two phases of its 
history also proved in the decorative elements of the 


superestructuree 
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The wall over the plinth was constructed with a type of 

bonding to which was added another layer of bricks giving 
veneering effect. There after the outer surfaces of the wall 
were rubbed dowm to smooth finish to embellish with Sloral 
designs, pilasters, plasters and Chaitya arches. ‘The tower 
is typically of southern order. The plain bricks before the 
application had linear paintings, gracefully drawn in lime. 
In the subsequent phase, represented by the second morrum 
filling, the temple was plastered with lime besides adding 
stuccos, the traces of which were encountered in the long 
Longitudinal trenches 1aid over the mound. 

This temple facing east was built on a plan consisting of 
garbhasrihe and a mandapa. The mandana was raised on 12 pillara 
which are now lost, except three stone pillar bases and the 
traces of this foundation, constructed in squarish brick 
stumps overlaid by a stone slab to bear and distribute the 
weight of the squavish pillar. Morrum was used to raise the 
Level of the mandapa to lay lime-conerete floor of about 
12 cm. in thickness. A massive retaining wall was constructed 
all around the mandapa, now traceable only at its foundation 
level as they were extensively subjected to brick robbery 
in the past. The gap in the foundation Sf this wall was filled 
with brick courses clodded with mud, as found in the foundation 
of the Garbhagriha thus proving to be a contemporary one. 

On the eastern side of the mandapa at a distance of 


4.70 mise was @ squarish four pillardd mandapa each side 
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measuring 1.80 cm. The whole mandana was lost including the 
pillars and at present, what can be seen is only the four 
foundation brick stumps. No stone slab was noticed on 
these stumps and probably the pillars erected over the stumps 
Might have had a weak decoration in the centre. 

fovards further east was encountered another similar 
mandapa, with the foundations of brick stumps replaced by 


stone bases. This might be of a later addition. 


Temple-IIls 

This one and the temple-I look alike, since no appreciable 
difference was noticed in their plan and execution. Uowever, 
the two phases found in the filling of foundations of 
temple-I of the mound were repeated in this temple. 

The foundation was raised in brick giving proper fitt~ 
ings to withhold the dead=load of the structure at a subsequent 
date, the ground level vas once again raised by refilling it 


with morrum overlaid by stone slabs all along the wall, to 


further strengthen to the foundations. 

The Garbhagriha flanked by two accessory cellars was 
entered from the Mukhamandapa adjoined by a Hahamandapa with 
a porch to it. The Garbhagéiha was squarish, measuring 2.30 mts. 
on each side, with a squarish pedestal at the rear end 
measuring 40 com. in height and 1.55 mts. on each side. The 
mukhamandapa was raised on pillars, the evidences of which 
is now manifest only in the form of their bases. The Mukka~ 
mmandapa was also raised on stone pillars, the remains of which 
were noticed in the form of their bases resting on a foundetion 


of squarish brick stumps capped by squarish or sometimes 
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irregulax erenite slabs. fhe whole of the temple floor was 
made up of lime conerete mix. Regarding the pattern of wall 
execution nothing can be deduced now as they were completely 
ruined and the bricks vuthlessly robbed even frofi its ground 
Level. However, the patches of lime plaster found in tact 
at one or two places below the ground Level and the stucco 
pieces collected during excavation speak of the final decora~- 


tive touches given to the exterior walls of the temple. 


Temple IVs 


Though brick was the dominent material during this phase, 
the use of stone was restricted to the foundation and plinth. 
The marked difference af in the execution of plan and that 
of execting walls point to the change of techniques. 

The foundations of this temple was laid in stone slabs 
which were made to rest on a stone boulder pack mixed with 
whitish natural morrum. ‘The depth of this foundation i9 much 
less when compared to the foundations of the temples 1 to 3 
mentioned abovee These stone slabs and underlying stone 
boulders have afforded greater stability and load beoring 
capacity than the solid brick used in the earlier phase. ‘The 
foundation pit after leying the stone slabs was filled with 
natural morrun to raise the ground level and strengthen the 
foundation. 

The walis constructed over this stone foundation were in 
brick, but the coursing and bonding of the bricks were of the 
superior quality, in that the outer layer of brick couzse was 


also well bonded with the main core of the wall. ‘the wail 
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surfaces were not so smoothly finished as encournvzered in the 
other examples, temples 1 to 3. This shows a marked develop- 
ment in techniques of brick constructions adogted in this 
phasee 

| .On plan also this temple slightly differs from those of 
the earlier phase. It consists of a small sanctum adjoined 
by a mukhameandapa and a mahamandapa entered throuch an 
elaborate porch. ‘the Gorbhagriba measured 4.10 mis. x 5.350 mts. 
in size’ and had its centre, a brick built pedestal sealed by 
2 flat granite slab which might have served as a tase to the 
hots Go 4dol. The Gaxbhasrihe was entered from the rillared 
mandapa by means of a rectangular door, the jambs being 
fitted with massive granite stone, dressed moderately. 

The overall thickness of the enclosed walls ranged from 

290 mts. to 5 mts. On account of the use of bricks the 
thickness was not alvays uniform and measured 40 cm xX 20 cm x 
7 cme on the average. The chambor was paved with bricks 
which did not extend to the centre due to spoilage. 

The mukhamandapa enclosed by a dilapidated brick wall 

of 1/2 mt. high was raised on 16 pillars the pases of which 
are still intact. The lime plastered floor was made up of 
lime conerete mix and finally it was plastered to achieve a 
smooth finish. The granite slabs fixed into the racesses 

of the external wall had prominent incissions on them for 
fixation of perforated screens into the grooves, the sinha» 
mondapea and the mukhamandapa were separated by a boick wall 


having a passage for entry. 
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The Mehamandapa was ruined almost totally leaving only 
the foundation of the plinth on one side and the brick well 
to a height of about half a metre over the plinth on the other. 
This was also raised on stone pillars which is noticed by 
the presence of the bases. It was floored in lime concrete 
mix which was finally touched with lime plaster. ‘this 
mandapa, was entered through a porch, the vestiges of which 
now consist of only a part of its plinth and a few stone 


slabs arranged inside to fom a slab floor. 


Temple Vs 

his temple vas also constructed on stone LYoundations 
and plinth. The foundation rests on the second morrum filling 
this falling into the second phase, subsequent to the construc- 
tion of the temples 1 to 3. The Lowest slab of the foundation 
resting over the boulder pack vas given dentitions on tha 
under surface to provide grip and stability to the entire 
edifice: No foundation trench was traceable as it was 
constructed in between temples 1 and 3 in a spread of debris 
of the original two temples. A few centimetres can between 
this temple and temple 5 at this lowest plinth level was 
conpactly filled with lime concrete so as to check a possible 
foundation drift. This is more clearly manifested where a 
roughly hewm stone beam was tightly inserted between the 
foundation slab of this temple and brick foundations which 
was actually cut vertically for this purpose. ‘the walls were 
constructed in brick well bonded. The brick wall 6f Garbha- 


ra 
Erihe, measures 7.55 metres on the western exterior and 5.75 metres 
metres on the northern and southern exteriors while the thickness 
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measures 1.75 motres. The Garbhagriba was slightly recsanguiar 
measuring 3.90 x 2.30 metres. At the rear end of the Ganbna~ 
geiha were seen traces ef brick pedestal construction 

intended to erect the deity. 

A notable feature in the development of the plan of this 
complex of structures was found in this temple i.c. an 
antavele like ante-chamber vas roughly 1.50 metre deep. ‘The 
two circular pedestal bases on either side of the ante-chamber 
were probably meant for subsidiary deities. This practice 
was not unknown in the temples well developed on this plan. 
The nandapa of this temple lies in between the mandapas of 
temple-1 and temple=3. It is not know whether this mandapa 
had ever a ceiling like thing since no pillar bases were 
found erected in this mandapa. while the garbhagriha and 
ante-chamber were well floored with the usual lime mix 
concrete, this mandapa hud no traces of such lime concrete 
but was plastered with fine lime over a paved brick base. 

This flooring might have been added subsequently. The outwaxd 
decorations of the wall are not known with any certainity 
Since it is in an utterly ruinovs condition; only few Lime 
plaster pieces were seen on the wall but the stucco pleces 
collected in the course of excavation from the debris, 

points to the lavish decoration wade to catch the eye. 

Semple 63 

This represents the latest phase of construction activity 
on the site. This phase witnessed complete departuze of age 


old tradition of brick construction and shows a developed 
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plen with reguler antarala which has been met with in an 
ineipient nature in the second phase itself in temple %. 
& change tome turi ty has been reached in stone carving. 

A stone temple much restricted in gisze, had in it, 
all the necessary parts required for a temple. This was 
thoroughly ruined and now only the plinth and the foundations 
ave to be seen in situ. The massive slabs, well carved oute 
wardly on the traditions of stone work, were completely fallen 
from the plinth. Not even a single slab was in its original 
position to understend its actual forme 


Cn plan this temple has a garbhagriha, an_antarala 


@ tlandapa and probably a porch. The sanctum measures 
8.50 mts. x 5655 mts. It was floored with line but the 
quality of flooring is much inferior tGsa the floors of 
the earlier phases. Neither the pedestals were seen in 
existence nor any traces of them were left behind the 


glean the religious affinity. The entarala neasurins 


7«X 2.67 mts. was similarly floored. The mandapa measured 
17.20 x 17.20 mts. Only one single pillar base in stone 
was found in this mandapa.’ 
Temples a) Vo) (code 

thvee temple plans, all oriented east-west, were brought 
to Light during the excavations. Temple (a) wes buzlt on 
a plan containing a Garbhagriha, a pillared mendava and an 
entrance porch on the cast. 

Temple (c) consists of a Garbhagriha and an entrance 


constructed in between these two temples. Temple (b) 


originally stood on a simple plan having a Gavbhagriha facing 
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east and a pillared mandapa with a northern entrance. The 
latter was subsequently added on the eastern side with an 
east facing mandapa raised on a stone plinth. Still later 
a flight of stone steps were given to the left side of the 


eastern entrance. Adjoining the added mandapa on its northern 


side was constructed a chamber on a stone foundation probably 
for housing temple properties. 

the development of plans shows a unilinear pattern 
starting from a single cell and an entrance, passing through 
an intermediary stage having a Garbhagriha and mandapa, and an 
entrance porch, and finally culminating in a complex plan 
initially containing a Garbhagriha and mandapa and later added 
with an additional mandapa adjoined by a chamber and a flight 
of stone stepse 


KEBSARAGUTTA 


An early Saivite temple of brick was brought to light 
during the minor excavations conducted by the Deparvment of 
Archaeology end Museums some years agoe The temple is squaro 
in plan with a square brick pedestal in the middle to insert 
possibly @ square based linga. Now, the linga is missing, 
but on the evidence of a covered drain on the north-east 
corner for conducting out the water of ablution and the floor 
inside the temple being paved with brick it must be a shrine 
.dedicated to linga worship. This shrine is situated just 
opposite the western gate-way of the fort. Post-holes were 
noticed over the corners of the square pedestals, possibly 


to support wooden pillars. A running varandah and possibly 
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existed on all the sides outside the shrine, supported by 
wooden ‘pillars based on granite slab pedestals. The granite 
slabs with grooves in the middle are found outside the temple 
along the wells at regular intervals of 2.01, mts. 

A thorough exploration over the top of the hill revealed 
extensive fortification walls all around the hills encompags= 
ing an approximate area of 3 to 4 square kms. The fort wall 
was Sénseiuctea of rubble and the superstructure was raised 
with bricks measuring 50 x 25 x 8 oms. Evidently the brick 
and the fortification wall with which it was constructed belong 
to the early historical period. 

There are many brick temples scattered all over the 
aLeae ‘the transition from brick to stone is clearly 


discernible in this place. 


Structure is 

fhe recent excavations concentrated on the north=bank 
of the tank at the lower gradient of the Keesaragutta hill 
revealed a huge brick structure with five rooms prefaced 
by a rectengular hall, a square porch and flight of steps. 
The external Valls are about 2 mts. broad and it is likely 
that a superstructure with 0.5 mts. broad wall, muss have 
been raised. Considering the breadth of the wall is is Likely 
that it must have been a multiestoreyed building. The flat 
roof made of rectangular terracotta tiles and plastered 
with lime was Laid over horizantal rafters supported by 


wooden pillars, raised outside the walls. 
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Sturcture Ii: 


Facing this bullding on the north was found another 
elaborate flight of steps with a chandrasila leading to 
another building consisting of five rooms with a central 
hall. The entire complex was protected by a brick enclosure 
wall and connected by the flight of steps. This structure 
consisted of three rooms in two rows probably with a central 
hall of middle path-way. The duilding is situated on the 
extreme left of the steps and it is possible that a similar 
building must have existed on the right. During further 
excavations a series of trenches were sunk between structure-I 
and the compound wall with the aim of connecting structure-I 
and If and to find ovt the extension of the enclosure of the 
compound wall of structure I, The ground level to a length 
of 20 mts. was exposed which is the intervening space between 
structure I and the flight of steps noticed in the compound 
wall. The flight of steps, seven inside and four outside, 
have been provided for the main gate. The top step at the 
Level of the door slab has two granite pedestals with sockets 
for possibly supporting the door jambs to carry a "torana'. 
The steps are two metres broad and the descent has hand=raile. 
On either side of the steps are noticed heaps of lime concrete 
possibiy stored for repairing the roofs of some buildings. 
fhe flights of steps have ended with Chandrasila on both the 
sides. ‘The entrance of the Hlace complex was raised to a 
height of 1.22 metres from the ground level. The devise 
was adopted to make entray into the palace a little difficult. 
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Inside the enclosure wall and exactly on the north-east 
of the satructure I, another structure with multiple projections 
and recesses was exposed, a typical architectural feature of 


some of the puildings of the early historical period. 


RAJABMOUNDRY 


A brick wall on the slopes of the Godavari bund near the 
old staixcase intended for the batiing ghat running from east 
to west is discernable. The size of the bricks used in constrmice- 
tion of the wall is 51 x 23 x7" and 46 x 23 x 7 cms. 

The structural activity ‘OZ, the earliest period consists of 
che renains of a wall-lLike structure encompassing a circular 
construction in brick. The bricks used in this construction 
measure 46 x 25 x 7 ems. The plan of theGtructure could not 
be exposed to view since it wag fully superimposed by the 
cellas of the later structure. 

The layer that overlies the earliost one associates with 
the retains of a temple complex that contain the brick of the 
sige of 46 x 23 x 7 ems. A brick temple of two rectangular cellas 
was constructed with foundations sunk into the undezly/ayer. 
The temple was badly ruined and no superstructure except the 
foundation is extant. No presiding d&¢ty is found in the 
ceollas, The floor of the cellas is devoid of any kind of 
payment’. Eastern cella measures 2.5 x 1.7 mts. inside and 
4e5 X 365 mts. outside. The bricks used in this construction 
measure 30 x 20 x 7 cms, Similar bricks were also used in the 


construction of a contemporaneous wall running east-wast a 
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few metres away from the temple on the north. This wall must 
have been intended to close the temple, but its construction 
was abruptly Stoned for reasons unknown. ‘This incomplete 
wall is seen in bits in the same alignment, each bit having 
ends with successively receeding courses. ‘The bricks are 
bonded with mud in all the periods, use of lime could not be 
traced., Burnt bricks were used. They vary in size from vericd 


t 
to period. 
GUIDIADAM 


A mound situated about one and half kilometres away from 
the village towards east has been excavated by the Department 
of Archaeology and Museums, where a Saiva shrine belonging to 
5rd or 4th century A.D. and a Jaina shrine surrounded by one 
enclosure wall are found side by side in east west orientation. 
The re sanctorum is square in shape which is constructed 
with bricks of the size of 40 x 20 x 6 centimetres. tinea 
and Panavatta are partly broken and uprooted. ‘The Linsois 
made of lime stone and there are no brahme sutras on it. 


Gorbhasriha is 5.70 metres in length, stone slabs are uged at the 


foundation Lovel and the walls are constructed with bricks. 

The walls are 75 cm. in width and 350 cm. in height. The outlet 
is 1.45 cm. in length and 435 em. in width. The length and 

width of the panevatta are 1.50 mts. and 15 cm. respectively. 
Antarala is 1.45 mts. im length and width of the wall is 75 cms. 
A=-t the entrance of tne aptargla, broken shale slabs are present. 
The enclosure wall on the northem side of the temple is abcut 


27 1/2 mts. in length. While exposing the structurer of the 
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Saiva temple, another brick structure of an earlier phase is 
found on the top of the mound. The structure and the 
composite layer are formed and strengthened with loose 
mnorzrum mixed with small pellets of gravel and sand particles. 
The underlying deposit associated with the structural level 
‘as formed with brick-bats and lime earth. ‘The size of the 
brick that is used here is 40 x 20 x 6 ems. At a depth of 
55 omg. pottery such as vases, lids, jars of coarse pale 
LOdWALS g some of them washed in deep red are recovered. 

The brick structure is built on stone slaps. A deposit of 
morrun £6 laid to the height oF 15 cm. from bottom. The 
brick wall is constracted over a single brick projecting on 
the Inner side of the cell; over this projecting single brick 
a brick wall is constructed to the height of 90 cm. The 
Length o£ the cuter wall is 53.60 mts. on all the four sides, 
Innerside of the wall is 2 mts. in length. On each side of 
the brick wall a brick structure is projecting outside at a 
distance of 10 cm. and at a length of 1.40 mts. on the brick 
wall in’ the centre of the wall. In the middle of the brick 
cell a basement is constructed measuring 1.10 mts. in length 
and 90 em. in breadth, over the bascment a deposit having 
moxrum is raised to the height of 32 cm. and on this deposit 
a shale stone slab with a thickness of 5 cm. is placed. 
Probably this is intended for installing an idol, but the 


idol is missing note 
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NELAK ONDAPALLH 


About ten Buddhist sculptures wore discovered at 
Nelekondapallé in a private land while digging for pati earth. 
The pit where the idols were discovered was extended exposing 
the brick structures constructed with 46 = 2% x 7 omsae size 

_bricks nicely lime plastered to a thickness of over 2.5 ciate 
In the course of the operation hidden and visible sculptural 
wealth consisting a number of broken fragments essential for 
moulding the broken idols were collected. Very interesting 
brick structures relating to the manufacture and preservation 
of the marble Buddhist idols were traced. <A number of trough 
like structures measuring 4.45 mis x 1.96 mts. x 0.80 mt. 
tures in alignment separated by a drain were also brought to 
light. A thiek deposit of lime is noticed in the tub. It is 
guite probable that these troughs were intended for preserve 
ing the idols under lime plaster and that they were 
subsequently given high polish. 

The stratigraphy of the trial trenches taken in the 
mound has shown two brick structures one over the other 
scparated by a layer containing morrum and fine sand. ‘The 
first phase of the construction was made with brick, mud and 
mortar. Ag Ikshvaku coin containing the symbol of an elephant 
with raised trunk is found associated with this brick structure. 
The brick wall in the second phase was constructed with lime 
mortar. The flooring and the walls were thickly plastered 
with lime. A vishnukundin coin with Lion on the obverse and 
A Kalase flanked by a lamp stand on either side inside a 


vayed eircle on the reverse was recovered from this layer. 
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Fragments of pottery met with at the site include decorated 
and designed storage jars, water jars, and vessels of red 
polished ware and the fabric varying from coarse to fine. A 
beautiful terracotta human figurine with two horns on either 
Side of head is found which resembles the horned dwarapalakas 
in the cave, and other structural temples of the Vishnukundin 
period,’ ‘fn excellant piece of 'Nandi-pada' carved on a 
lime=-stone is also recovered in the fields along with other 


antiquities. 
VIRATARAJA-GADDA or BRRAGADDA 


After fixing the central point and dividing mound into 
four quadrants, two trenches were taken on the south-easterm 
quadrant and dug upto a depth of about 4.80 mts. In trench 
one the circular ond of the Anda was traced and exposed to a 
depth of nearly 5.60 mts. and brought to light 52 leyers of 
bricks. Hach brick measuring 46 x 23 x 7 cms. In the corner 
of the trench under the baulk brick alignments in the shape 
of steps were noticed. About 1.40 mts. away from the circular 


end of the Anda an enclosure wall with a thickness of nearly 


1-50 mts. was noticed. At a depth of 5.60 mts. a fine brick 
flooring was noticed connecting both the structures. 

In the second trench regular steps in different stages 
were noticed buttaressing the enclosure wall leading to the 


foot of the mound. 
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It appears that the enclosure well served as a raised 
platform from where vertical steps leading to the Harmika 
ave seen in the bulk. Both burnt and unburnt or half burnt 
bricks were used in the construction. The brick noticed in 
the topmost portion of the mound is red in colow: fully 


burnt where as the Anda and onclosure wall were constructed 


of unburnt or half buxnt bricks. These bricks are very 
brittle and easily dissolved in water. ‘The average gize 

of the prick also differed in both these categories. Hence 

it is quite likely that the stupa was conserved at a Later date 
establishing two phases of constructional activity. Except 

a# redware pot no other antiquities were noticed in 


course of trial exploration a% this mound. 
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A. RELIGIOUS 


The Vishnukundin contribution to art especially architec 
tuve has hardly won the recognition it deserves at the hands 
of the scholars who devoted themselves to the study of Indlen 
art and architecture. The Vishnukundins inheritec the 
artistic traditions of both the Ikshvakus whom they succeeded 
and the Vakatakas with whom they came into contact, enriched 


them by their own contribution and transmitted it to posterity. 


i) fhe Cave temples of Vijayawada: 
~ There is a group of interesting Brahmanical cave tenples 


in and around Vijayawada, situated on the northem bank of the 
viver Krishna in Andhra Pradesh. There are two caves in 
Vijayawada, five in Mogalrajapuram and five more in the village 
of Undavalli, situated three Kms. away on the opposite bank 

of the river. 

There is a long lozenge shaped hill at western end of 
Vijayawada near the barrage recently constructed. There are 
two sets of caves in the western slope of this bill. of 
these, one is excavated at the foot of a projection of the 
hill and the other is 90 metres higher up and reached by a 
flight of steps. 

Cave Is 
This cave is rectangular on plan and consists of an 


open portico with ocight pillars in the front with ‘ankana' or 


~ wo 
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intexr-columal space covered by a low parapet ornamented with 
sculptures. Behind this there is a mahamantapa and an 
andhamantapa, constituted by two vows of pillars. The back 
wall of the ardhemantapa is in the shape of concave curve and 
in the curved portion are excavated three cells at varying 
distances in the interior. These three shrines are separated 
from each other by two short walls projecting from the back 
wall of the ardhamantana. The rock itself forms two walla 

at the southern and northern extremities. 

ieee Axe four openings in the front part of the cave, 
two before the first shrine, one before the central shrine and 
one before the third shrine in the south. The low parapet which 
is in between these openings is in two gwections. The outer 
side of this wall is sculptured all over. it seems to contain 
the figures of lions and standing deities. Further identifica- 
tion is not possible because the wall is much worne out. 

Beyond the parapet is a row of seven pillars with corres= 
ponding pilasters in the northern and southern walls. Only the 
Lower part of these pillars is visibie. It is probable that 
like the pillars of the row beyond, these pillars are also 
cubical pillars without base or capital. The roof above these 
pillars is gone and there is open space now above these pillars. 
Beyond these pillars there is another row constituting the 
intervening space into the mohamentapae. In the northern wall 
of this mentapa are four niches, three of them empty and one 
containing the figure of Ganapati. This deity has four hands 
and holds modaka in the lover right hand on which rests the tip 
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of the trunk. In the next row are one pilaster in the 
southern wall and three pillars. ‘The space between these 
pillers and the back wall constitutes the ardhamantapa, of 
the first shrine. ' There is a short projecting wall at right 
eugles to the back wall. The rock wall to the south which ia 


at right angles to the back wall contains a kostea or niche 
with the. figure of a dvarapaleaka inside it. ‘This dvarapalseka 
wears a tuxben-Like head dress with a horn protruding on 
either side of it. He stands in telbhanza leaning to the 
Left. Shere is a big mace between his legs and on its handie 
rest his two hands. Above him are three individuals seated 
in padmasena. The short projecting wall on the north also 
contains a niche with a dvarapalaka, standing in vyatyastapada 
Leaning to the right with his right hand resting on gada and 
the left in katihasts. There are four sitting individuals 
above hime 

The back wall contains the entrance of the shrine in the 


centre and a makaratoranea niche on either side of it. ‘the 


portion beyond these niches is empty. ‘Both the niches contain 
standing figures inside which are too worne out to be identi- 
fied. Above these niches is a row of geese and above it the 


Kapota ov cornice. There are three vafter ends above the 


Kapota. The wall beyond the makaratoranea niches also contains 
the row of geese ané the Kapota. The shrine entrance contain 
two pilasters, one on each pide. The upper beam is decorated 
with a row of geese. Above this row is the moulded kapote. 


There is a row of lions above the kanota of both the entrance 


ae 
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and the side niches, four above ach niche and six above 
the entvance, supporting the roof above. 

The cell beyond the entrance contains a narrow antarala 
and the corbhagiihe . There is a square hole in the centre of 
the gaxbhagriha intended for Locating @ lingaor an image. 

The second shrine is separated by two short walls project- 
ing from the back wall, from shrines Nos. 1 and 2. lach of 
these short walls has a niche containing a dvarapalaka. ‘The 


dvarapalaka in the niche in the wall to the south stands leaning 
to the left, wears a horned head dress and rests both his 


hands on a gada. The dvarapalaka in the niche in the northern 


wall stands in yyatyastapada leaning to the right and rests 
his right hand on a gada and presses his left hand against 
his stomach. The back wall contains the shrine entrance in 
the centre and a makeratorana niche on either side of it. ‘The 
niche to the south contains the figure of a deity standing 

in dvibhanga leaning to the left with his left hand resting 
on the kati. The niche on the opposite side contains the 
figure of a deity standing in dvibhange leaning to the left 
with his left hand resting on the kati. The niche on the 


opposite side contains the figure of a deity standing in 
vyatyasatepada leaning to the right with his right hand resting 
on a gada and the left pressed against the stomach. The entrance 
of the ‘shrine is similar to that of shrine No.i. The cell beyond 
contains an antarala and garbhagrihe with a hole in the centre 
of the garbhagriha. There are traces of nasikas or gables 


on the kapota of the shrine entrance. 
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The third shrine which is the north is mostly xuined. 
It is farther in the interior. The entire rock atove this 
shrine has fallen and disappeared. ‘The shrine entrance is 
closed by 9 brick wall. 

Annexe Cell: There is a small single-celled shrine to the 


south of this cave temple reached by a short flight of steps. 
This is a plain cell with nothing worthy of notice. 
Gave ifs 

This cave, locally known as the Akkanna~Madanna cave, 
is situated about 275 metres higher up and reached by a flight 
of steps. It is 14.75 Mts long and 8.95 Mts. broad and 
consists of an adhistana, a Plight of steps in its centre, 
three rows of six pillars cach with corresponding pilasters 
forming an open verandah. meahamantapa and acdhamantapa amd 
and the back wall with throe cells excavated into it. 


The cave stands on an adhistana which consists of 


upena, gala, jagati or moulding, patta, another gala anda 
plain kapota. The flight of steps in its centre has a 
chandvasile before it. 

Among the pillars above the adhistana the stumps of three 
pillars to the right of the steps and three to the left are 
geen. They seem to have been cubical pillars without base 
or capital. Sike the pilasters at either end, they too must 
have had an octoganal shaft in between two massive rectangular 
pfortions. The pillars of the next two rows are octagonal 
throughout and have no base or capital. 

The back wall contains three shrines with entrances 


projecting forward. The wall beyond these entrances is empty. 
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The entrance of each of three shrines is on a low vedi and 


flanked by an empty niche on either side. The entrance is 
surmounted by a kapota, plain and undenorated. Above this 


kapotea are four beam heads and over them a patta supporting 


the roof. 

There is a Pine animal frieze on the beam between the 
Last octagonal pillar in the north and the pilaster next to 
it in the first row. This frieze contains the figures of a 
Lion running and an elephant walking with the trunk hanging. 


THE CAVES OF HMOGALRA JAPURAM 


The village of Mogalarajapuram is now almost a part of 
the growing town of Vijayawada. There are several hilia and 
these hills contain five caves which are of great architectural 
Value e 
Cave I: 

This cave is the nearest to the town of Vijayayvada and 
excavated in the eastern face of a hill and faces the east. 
It is 6.50 metres broad and 2.45 mts. high. 

It consists of two rock walls in the north and south with 
open space between them. These walls do not have ary kostas 
or niches. Beyond this open space there is a mantapa of three 
rows of two pillars each with corresponding pilasters in the 


northern and southern walls. It has a plain adhistana below. 


The back wall of the mantapa has a projecting part containing 


an entrance in the centre with a kosta on each side. Beyond 


Cawds 
the entrance is a shrine 1.83 mts. long and 915) broad. 
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The facade of the cave consists of a broad flat patta 
or pend above the pillars in the front row. Above this 
band is a row of dwarfs in various poses. There is no kapota 
or comice above this row of dwarfs. 

The pilasters and pillars are cubical with an octagonal 
ghaft in the centre and a curved bracket capital above. ‘The 
pilaster in the front on the southern side contains at its 
base a, Purnakumbhe edorned with a cross ribbon. There is a 


horizontal beam above the pillars of the front row. On the 
northern part of this beam between the plilar and pilaster is 
a rov of dwarfs in various poses and also a row of geese, : 
The back wall of the mantapa contains empty space at the 
extremities and a projecting portion in the centre. There is 


an entrance in its centre flanked by two kostas, one on 


each side. Hach kosta has two pilasters containing in the 
upper half the kalasa, tedi, padma, idai and phalaka, and 


capital with the taranga or roll ornament on the underside. 


The northern kosta contains 4 peculiar dvarapalaka figure. 


This dvarapalake stands leaning to the left holding a long 


svord or spear in his right hand and resting the left hand on 
@ shield. He is in the vatyastapada pose. 


The entrance in between the kostas is reached by a short 


flight of steps with a chandrasila before it. The upper bean 
is decorated with a row of lotus petals. There is a keapota 
surmounting the entrance and both the kostas on its sides. 


It contains one nasika or gable over each kosta and two above 


the entrance. All the nasikas contain human heads inside. 
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Above the kapota are three rafter ends. The garbhagrihe 


contains part of a vedi. 


Cave Its 

This is the lergest and most beautiful of all the caves 
in this places It is excavated on the northem side of a hill 
and faces the north. 

This cave consists of open space in the front enclosed 


by rock walls in the east and west with two kostas or niches 


in the wast wall. Beyond is a mantapa 9.55 mts. long, 

4.65 mts. broad and 2.45 mts. high. It contains, in the 
front, two pillars and two short projections of the rock bn 
elther side dividing the front into three openings. Beyond 
these pillars is another row of four pillars with correspond 
ing pilasters in the north and south walls. Beyond is the 
back wall into which three shrines, cach about 1.83 mts. have 
been excavated. 

The adhistang of the cave contains _upana, gala, tripattis, 
another gala divided into compartments by short pilasters and 
a moulded kapota or cornice. Of the four niches in the east 
wall enclosing the open space, one contains the figure of 
Ganapati. This deity is seated with his left leg folded and 
resting on the seat and the right bent at the Ikmee and hand 
rests on the right knee and the trunk rests on it. The left 
hand holds danta. 


ghe facade of the cave is beautiful. The two rock walls, 
one on each side of the pillars in the front row, contain 
figures of dvarapalakas in the niches or kostas. fhe dvara- 
palaka on the castern wall stends leaning to the left with 
his Left hand resting on the tip of a gada and the risht 
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resting on the kati or waist. He wears a horned beadtress. 

A long snake starts on his right hand, and stretches across 
the chest and its hood emerges out of the left shoulder. 

The dvarapala on the western wall stands leaning to the right 
with his right hand resting on a gada and the left resting on 
on the waist. At the end of each of these two short wells 
there ave pilasters. Between these pilasters are two nassive 
pillars with octagonal shafts in the centre and curved bracket 
capitals above whose underside is adorned with the taranga 


or rofl ornament with a plain band or patta in the centre. 


Above the pillars the prastara is plain. Above the prastara is 


2a moulded kapote adorned with three nasikas or gables surmounted 


by simhslalatas. Hach of these gables has a Lotus seroll on 


either side at the bottom. Sess gables kas -s istus seoretl 
on either side at the bettem. These gables are located above 
the openings below. The nasikea on the east contains three 
heads, representing Brahma; the central and western nasilcas 
contain two heads each representing Siva and Vishnu vith 
their consorts. Above the kapota there is a broad band 
containing a row of animals, five lions with tails curled 
above, one clephant and one buil all in vigorous poses. Above 
this animal frieze is a fine figure of Siva as Nataraja with 
the portion below the waist broken. This deity is represented 
as dancing on the prostrate body of the apagmarapurugha. 
He has eight hands. 

There are a few sculptures on the pillars and pilasters of 


this cave temple. There is fine representation of Siva dencing 
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on the pilaster adjacent to the rock wall on the cast. Stand- 
ing with his hegs apart, this deity has two hands, the right 
stretched to the right side in ka fj has ta and the left bent 
at the elbow and placed on the left side of the chest adjacent 
to the arm pite Jatas enanate from the head alround. ‘There 
is a representation of Gajendremoksa on the first sillar in 
the front row to the east. To the left is the elevhant 
yelling out, with its trunk upraised and the makana catching 
its right hind leg. To the right is Vishnu flying on Garuda, 
With two hands, one resting on the head of the elephant and 
the other upraised in vismaya. On the south face of the 
second pillar of the front row there is a sculpture showing 
Putene suckling Krishna. There is a wronout female figure on 
the west wall at right angles to the back wall of the 
mantapea to the west. 

In the back wail of the mantapa are excavated three shrines 
each with @ projecting entrance. Hach entrance is on a raised 
base on which are two pilasters with the entrance between them. 
The entrance of the central shrine and the vedi below project 
a foot further. All the thres entrances are surmounted by 
keapota, or cornices which are plain. There are two rafter 


ends above the kapotes of the side shrines and four above the 


kapote of the central shrine. 
Cave Tits 


This is a simple and plain cave temple situated about 
2 hundred metres higher than the road level and reached by 


a flight of rude steps cut on the side of the hill. 
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This cave consists of two crude pilhars without base 
or capital in the front’ with short walls on either side. 
fhe mantapa beyond is 5.56 mts. long and 6.00 mits. broad. 
There is a single cell in the back wall of the mantapa 
2e51 mts. long’ and 2.23 mts. broad. 

The facade of the cave consists of a narrow flat patta 


oz band above the two pillars. There is no kapota above. 


s 


Cave IV; 

This is a small single celled cave facing thes outh 
and dedicated to Durga. It consists of two rock walls in 
the east and west in the front and two pillars beyond with 
corresponding pilasters. The mantapa beyond is 4.6 mts. longs 
and 3.9 mts. broad. There is a cell 1.8 mts. square in 
the wail. 

The pillars are plain and cubical with octagonal. shafte 
in the centre and with no base or capital. Above these 
pillazs are two plain pattes or bands. These are surmounted 
by a moulded kapota, or “coxmmice and adorned with three empty 


nasikas or gables with spade-head tops. Above the _kapota 


are two bands with four rafter ends between them. 
The entrance of the cell is reached by a short flight of 


steps with a chandrasila before it. The wall on either side 


of the entrance is plain. The back wall of the cell contains 
® shallow niche in which there is a half relief figure of 
Durga sculptured. This deity stands facing the right with 
her right foot resting on a small stool and the left stiff and 


resting on the ground. She has four hands, the upper right 
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holding trisula, the lower right resting on the bent knee 


and the lower left in katihasta. The upper left hand is 


wronout's There is a low rectangular platform below this néche. 
There are two niches to the west of this cave of which one 

is empty and the other contains the standing figure of Vishnu 

with four arms. There are five niches in the east wall. These 


contain the sculptured figures of Siva with four hands dancing 


on the prostrate body of the apasmgrapurusa.e Srahma with 
three heads and four hands holding kemandalu, aksamaia and 
pustaka, another standing figure, a representation of Vishnu 


standing with samkha and chakra in the two upper hands, gada 


in one Lower hand and the other lower hand in katihasta and 
a figuro of Ganapati with the head of a real elephant. 
Cave Ts, 
, This is a triple celled cave facing the north. If has 
two short projecting walls on the east and west, and two 
cubical pillars without bases ox capitals With short projec 
tion rock valls on the sides forming three openings The 
mantapa beyond 8 metres long and 1.67 mts. broad. ‘There are 
three | cells in the back wali each 2.23 square. The entrances 
of disse Shrines are level with the wall and do not project. 
The facade above the pillars has a low kapota or cornice 
Without any decoration. Above it is a row of swans. 


2HE CAVES OF UNDAVALLIT 


There is a big four storeyed cave in this village and 


four more smaller cave tenples. 
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Cave Is 

This is the main, four storeyed cave popularly known 
as the temple of Anantasayl. 

The ground floor of the cave is irreguiarly excavated 
and incomplete. Its ground level is varying and not uniform. 
It has a mantapa of three rows of six pillars each and one 
pilaster at either @nd. There are seven openings between 
these pillars which are all cubical and without base or capital 
The facade has a low flat kapota or cornice containing an 
inscription in Telugu characters of the ninth century. 

The first storey is in four sections from south to north 
and reached by a short flight of steps cut in the rock at the 
right end of the ground floor. At the top of this flight of 
steps to the left there is a rectangular niche in the rock wall 
and above it the railing ornament in three sections. Above is 
a frieze of two lions and one elephant in vigorous poses. The 
first section is opposite the flight of steps. It has un the 
front an open space between two rock walls on the north and 
south. There is a niche in the north wall adorned with the 
vailing ornament. On the south wall opposite there are two 
Long insoriptions. Beyond the open space is a low adhistana 
with a flight of steps in the centre. Beyond these steps is a 
mnentapa of two rows of two pillars each with corresponding 
pilasters. These are cubical pillars with an octagonal shaft 
in the middle. They have simple curved bracket capitale. ‘the 
back wall of the mantapse conteins the entrance of a cell with 


a Kosta or niche on either side. Bach niche has two pilasters 


and a makaratorana above. There is a distended makeratorana 


above the entrance. The beam above the pillars of the front 


row contains a row of swans with their wings open. Above is 


the moulded kapota decorated with three nasikas or gables with 
a spade head tops Above the kapota are seven figures waich 
are too wronout to be identified. Above these figures is an 
ornanent in three sections containing three horizontal rowa 
of rafter ends with two heam-heads between then. 

The second section is to the north of section I and reached 
through an opening in the north wall. It consists of a 


mantapea with four rows of four pillars each with the correspond- 


ing pilasters in the northern and southern walig. All the 
pillars are cubical and contain the taranga or roll ornament 
on the underside. At the bage of the second pilaster to 

the south there is the figure of a woman standing with the 
right leg bent and the right hand restbng on the right thigh 
and the left hand held up in vismaya. Five pillars and two 
pilasters in this section contain the full lotus medallion 
on the rectangular block at the top. 

The third section is to the further north and reached fron 
section II through an opening in the northern wail. It contains 
a mantapa of two rows of two pillars each with four correspond 
ing pilasters in the walls. All these pillars and pilasters 
have on their underside the taranga or roll ornament with a 
patta or fillet in the centre. Two pillars contain the lotus 
medallions o 

The fourth section is in the extreme north and at a lower 


level. It consists of a mantapa of two rows of two pillara 
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each and two corresponding pilasters in the walls. These 
pillavs and pilesters are like those in section III. ‘There is 
an empty cell excavated in the back wall of this mantapa. 
fhere is an empty niche in the back wall of this cell wath a 


Low vedi before it. One pilaster contains the iotus 


medallion and two contain the figures of swans. There is a 
niche in the south wall at right angles to the back wall of the 
mantapa with a sculpture representing a male being seated with 
the right leg bent end resting on the seat and the loft 
hanging. ‘The left hand is on the left thigh and the right is 
bent at the elbow and upraised. There is a woman to the right 
and two to the left. A boy stands below before a Purnakelega. 
On the rock wall to the south there is a fine miniature temple 
of the Negara order. 

The seconé storey consists of a pillared mantapa and an 
open portico before it. This mantapa contains six pillars 
and a pilaster in the south wall in the front rov, a short 
vock wall projecting behind the first pildar in this row, aix 
pillars and a pilaster in the north wall in the second and 
third rows and five pillars and a4 pilaster in the north wall 
in the fourth row. To the north Sf these rows of pillars there 
is a huge figure of Vishnu Anentasayi.s There are tnree niches 
in the south walls, The outer or eastern side of the short 
projecting wall behind the first pillar of the first row 
contains the figure of a dvarapalaka standing, leaning to the 
left hand in katihaste and the left resting on a gadg. A snake 


starts on his right hand, runs across the chest and emerges 
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above the Left shoulder. At the end of the south wall there 
is a fine niche of two pilasters with a flat kapota above thom 


and a solid nasika or gable surmounting all with a lotus acroll 


on either side at the bottom. On the bears above “she front and 
second vows of pillars towards the northern end there are 

two vows of dwarfs opposite each other. The plilars in the 
front row are surmounted by a kapote decorated with ten 
Nasikes each with a spade~head top and a human heat inside. 


Above the kapota is the series kuta, sala, kuta, sale, kuta, 
4 


sala, and kuta. ALL the pillars of the mantapa are cubical 
and contain on the underside the taranga or roll ornament 
with a pattea ox fillet in the middle. They are adorned with 
nany sculptures vigze, a bearded sage, man playing urdanga, 
chauri bearers, Gajendramoksa, lion, elephants, Vishnu with 
Prithvi, Narasinha, Vamana and Bali, frivikrama and Sita 

under the asoka, tree. The open portico before the mantapa 
contains on its eastern edge the figures of three bearded sages 
and two lions. The image of Anentasayi found at the northern. 
extremity of the mantapa is hewm ovt of the rock. It repre- 
sents Vishnu as lying on the seven coiled body of Sega with 
the hoods spread above his head. The deity keeps the right 
hand folded at the elbow under the head and holds up the left 
hand also bent at the elbow in vismaygq. There is a man at the 
feet of the god sitting on his Imees and keeping his handa 

in anjali. Beyond the feet of the God are the two iemona, 
Madbu and Keitabha. On the wall are to be found the figures 


of Brahma with four hands seated in padmasana on a lotus and 
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of four other flying gods keeping their right hanéis in 

Vismaya. On the back wall of the mantapa are the figures of 
Q 

the Vaisnava care nd a fine figure of Vishnu seated in 


padmasana on Sesae He holds saemkha and chakra in the two 


upper hands and keeps the Lower hands in gbhaya and varada. 

The third storey contains a narrow open space and a wall 
to ita west decorated with ten pilasters. Two simple plain 
cells are excavated into this wll. 

Cave If: 

This cave temple is to the south of the main cave. It 
contains two plain empty cells and a frieze of two lions and 
two elephants above it. There are two niches above thie 
frieze, and one of them contains the figure of Visrnu holding 
samkhea and Cakva in, the two upper hands, gada in one lower 
hand and keeping the other in katihasta. 

Cave its 

This cave is to the gouth of cave No. If. It sontains 
a single celled sisine. There is open space in the front, 
enclosed by two rock walls on the two sides a mantapa on 2 
Low adhbistana containing two rows of two pillars each with 
corresponding pilasters in the walls and two niches in the 
walls between the pilasters. ‘he back wall of the aantapa 


contains a central entrance with a kosta on either side. 


Theze is a moulded kapota above the pillars in the 2acode 
decorated with three nasikas, one containing three heads, 
and another containing two, The heads in the third are worn~ 


out. The pillars ave cubical and without the base cr capital. 
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The kostas in the back wall are adorned with a makara- 
tovana with dwarfs seated on the necks of the makeras. ‘There 


is a lotus bud above the torana in the centre. Inside the 


kosta are the figures of dvargpalakas standing in samabhanea 


with the right hand resting on the vight hip and tae laft 
resting on a gada. The pilasters of the kostas ars fully 


developed and contain the kelasa, tadi, padma, idal and 
palakea. There is a_mekaratorana above the entranc> also 


and two human heads, one on either side of its central 
pro jection. 


Cave IV: 


This cave is situated to the north of the maim cave 
and reached by a narrow pathway cut in the hill sice. It 
consists of open space in the front enclosed by rock walls on 
the sides, 2 low adhistana, a_mantapa with two rowe of two 
pillars each with corresponding pilasters in the walls and the 
back wall containing a shrine entrance with a kosta on either 
side. 

ALL the four pillars are cubical and have curved bracket 
capitals. The two pillers and pilasters in the front contain 
sculptures which are much wornout. There is the lotus medallion 
on two pilasters in.the interior. 

The kostas in the back wail have distended nmakaratotanas, 


above them extending to the sides and not hanging below. The 
kosta, on the south contains the figure of a woman stending 
with her right hand upraised and the left kept in ketihapta. 


To her left is another woman carrying a basket on her head. 
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Cave Vs 
; This cave is also on the same hill but just behind the 
village. Its front has fallen. 

This cave has in the front a wide open space sanclosed by 
rock alls on the sides cach with an empty niche. J3eyond is a 
low adhistana on which there is a mantana containing two rows 
of two pillars gach with corresponding pllasters in the walls. 
Beyond is the back wall with three shrines excavated into it. 
The pillars are cubical and have curved bracket capitals. 
In the northern part of the back wall there is a fine shrine 
with its entrance spanned by a makeratorane whose plume like 
part hangs below. The upper beam is decorated with row of 


geese. The axchitrave above the makeratorana is adorned with 


Lotus petals. The moulded Kapota above contains at the ends 
nasikas with human heads inside. There is an elephant at each 
end above the kapota supporting the roof. The shrine to the 


south has a koste on either side of the entrance comtaining 


the figures of dvarapalakes, with a snake emerging above the 
Left shoulder. Above the kapota of this shrine there is a 


row of two lions and two elephants supporting the roof. 
Miniature shrines: 
These shrines are carved on the rock to the farther north 


of cave No.fII. Two of them contain a linga on a yedi inside. 


One is on an adhistana having upans, tripatts another pati, 


gale cut into compartments by short pilasters, and a Pleat 
kemota above all. One shrine has a single pilaster on the 


sides of the entrance while the others have double pilasters. 
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Above the pilasters there is a ead kapota without any 
decorations. Above this is a narrow patta or band with four 
rafter ends above. Then there is a wide patta and two narrow 
bands above. Above these bands there is the gala cut into 
compartments by foux pilasters. One shrine has a plain 


Nagarasikhare and stone kalasa above. The sikharas of the 


other shrines are decorated with a nasika or gable with 


spade-head top. Inside the nasika are two pilasters with 


@ beam head between them. 

Bim Gede Dubreuil' has shown that the cave temples at 
Undavalli and Mogealrajapuram on the banks of the Krishna are 
Vishnukundin excavations, that the Pallava king Nahendra~ 
varman I, was inspired by a study of these to excavate similar 
shrines in several places in his dominions in the south. 
After a caveful comparative study of the caves at Undavalli 
with those excavated by the Pallava king Mahendraverman I 
at Mandagapattu, Memandur, Pallavaram and other places in 
the south had come to the conclusion that the latter bear 
close resenblance to the former in desig and style, and that 
Mehendra who admired the Vishnukundin caves had similar ones 
eut on the rock around his capital Kenchipura and other 
places in his dominions 

It is apparent that the Vishnukundin dynasty, raving 
been contemporary to Vakatakas should have had opportunity of 
knowing the great achievements of these in the realms of 
architecture and’ sculpture.' A southward flow of Vakataka 
architectural traditions from Ajanta to the Lower Krishna 
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valley due mostly to the intimate dynastic relationship 
between the Vekatekas and the Vishnukunding is quite possible. 
The intense devotion to Brahmanism of the Vishnukundine is 


also vouched by many of the kings like Madhavavarran I and III 
having performed Aswamadhas and thousand Agnishtonas and 
also by the entire family having been dedicated tc the worship 
of the God Sriparvathaswami and this would make it appropriate 
that they be credited with the cave temples of Mogalrajpuram 
and Undavallie 

it has been suggested by early writers like Longhurst 
that the nature of the pillar, corbel, the cornice and the 
panel work in the cells, including the ground plan, and the 
dedication of the caves jointly to Brehma, Vishnu and Siva 
although establishing the primagey of the last eeneionea in \ 
the Mogealrajapuram would imply that the work has tie stamp 
of Pallava rock=cut architecture modes.” Longhuret's view 


was proved to be untenable by some scholars.* 


According to several weiters? 


the Vijayawada group of 
semples are of Vishnukundin origin and the main argument in 
favour of this theory rests on the following facts, 

1) a number of copper coins found in the coastal 
districts containing the lion on one side and a vase on the 
other are attributed to the Vishnulundins. 

ii) There is the figure of a vase or purnakalana in one 
of the caves of Mogalrajapuram and of a lion in the Anantasayi 


cave of Undavalli. 
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iii) The seal of Ipur-I plates contains, in the upper half 
and above a horizontal line, the figure of Lakshmi seated on 
a pedestal flanked by a lamp stand by the Sun and the crescent 
Moon, ‘the seal of the Ramathirtham plates contains the figure 
of a lion with mouth open, tail looped above the body and 
the’ left fore=paw raised. The lion found on the obverse side 
of the Vishnukundin coins is similar. This lion also resembles 
the animal found sculptured at the bottom of two pillara in 
the second storey of the main cave temple at Undavalli. 

A fine purmeshata is found at the base of one of the 
pillars in @ cave at Mogalrajapurem. It is then clear that 
the copper plate grants containing the figure of the lion on 
the seal, the coins containing the figures of the Lion and 
kelasa and the caves containing the figures of the lion and 
the purnasheta belong to one and the same family of rulers. 

iv) the liushinikunda grant of the Bastern Chalukyan king, 
Vishnuvardhena III, records the gift of the village of that 
name to a daina temple at Vijayawada by Aryamahadevi, the queen 
of Vishnuvardhana=I (624=642 A.D). The grant was executed by 
the queen herself and the seal bears the well known epithet, 
Vishamasidhi, borne by Vishnuvardhana. © This 1s a copy of 
an earlier grant made in the time of Vishnuvardhana-I./ among 
the boundaries of the village gifted, mention ie made of 
layanaulere cave which obviously refers to one of the cave 
temples in Mogairajapurcam. This shows beyond doubt that the 
caves were in existence for sometime before the foundation of 


Eastern Chalukyan rule and that they were familiarly known by 
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that time. The Vishnukundins preceded the Eastern Chalukyas 
as rulers in this regione 

(v) On the top of the triple celled cave at Mogalraja= 
puran is a figure of Nataraja with eight hands, tampering 
Apgsmarepurusha. It is a umique one and such a figure is 
found nowhere else including the Pallava cave temples at 
places like Nandagappattu, Mamandur, Davalanur atce? these 
caves must therefore be aseribed to the Vishnukunéing” 

Most of the architectural features found in these cave 
temples can be traced to the architecture of the tatavahana 
period, or its wepresentations in the sculptures of the 
period.' Massive cubical pillars without base or capital 
and with octagonal shafts in the middle are to be found in 
Buddhist caves of Guntupealli in coastal Andhradesa. Many 
lime stone pillars of this type have been found at Amaravati, 
Bhattiprolu etch Animal friezes are found on the anda or 
dome of the chaitya of Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda and 
at the base of the half lotus medellions on pillars. “he 
Susteren: as a daconative device was widely empleyed by the 
architects of the Satavahana period. !° 

' @he frieze of dwarfs found on the beams of some of 
these cave temples, sometimes carrying a garland, is found 
on the mahachaitye, of Amaravati. |! 
The Vijayavade group of cave temples influenced consider- 


ably the architecture of the Pallavas and the Eastern Chalukyas. 
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Influence on Pallava architecture:< 


i) Ornamentation of the cave facade with the Kapota 
containing nasikas found at Vijayawada, Mogalrajapuram and 
Undavallii are also found in cave temples of the Pellavas.e 

ii) Most of the sowthern caves of this period contain 
pillars and pilasters decorated with the lotus medallion and 
this feature is found in one cave at Mogalrejapuram and two 
caves at Undavalli. 


iii) The Xosta adorned with makearatorana is found in the 


Dalavanur cave and many caves of the Vijayawada group. 
iv) The Duxga temple of the Kotikal-mantapam is suggestive 
of the Durga temple of Nogalrajapuran. 


influence on warily Chalukyass- 


Some architectural features of this group of cave temples 
are seen in the temples of the Eastern Chalukyan period found 
at Bikkavolu and Chebrolu. The makaratoraaa niches and 
entrances adorned with the kapota above are an instance to 
the point. The row of geese and dwarfs is also common. '* 

The front towexex of the temples Like the Huchimalligudi 
at Aihole and the Virupakshe and Mallikarjuna temples at 
Pattadakal built by the Chalukyas have representations of 
Natesa with many arms with a bull pehina!? and reminds us 
of the figure of Nataraja (i.e.) dancing Siva, with eight 

hands, in the Urdhvajanu pose and tampering Apagmarapurusha, 


found on the top of the triple=celied cave at Mogalrajapuran. 
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LIL. ARCHITECTURE 


\.. 13 43 Brick Temples and structural temples 


The origin of image worship and the construction of 
temples may be assigned to pre=-Buddhist period or pre 
Christian era in the absence of any clear evidence. The 
next phase in constructions goes to the Buddhist period upto 
5rd or 4th century A.D. In both these types of constructions, 
brick oes the main material which could be conveninetly 
fabricated into the desired structure being cemented either 
with mud or mortar. Further, brick architecture was also an 
inextricable companion of stucco workmanship which was a 
clear precuxsox to stone sculpture. 

The satavahanas and their successors Like Ikshvakue 
adopted the brick medium for the Buddhist Sturas, Chattyas, 
and Viharas from their very inception, as at Amaravati, 
Jagan junakonda, Goli, Ghantasala, ete. The spurt that was 
given to brick architecture spread far and wide and became 
the common pool of Buddhist as well as Hindu Brahmanical 
architecture. The continued use of brick medium in the lower 
Deccan by: early Hindu architectural pioneers, even with 
the admitted availability of stohe as raw material of the 
requisite quality shows the influence of age long and customary 
use of brick by theixv Budédhistic fore-runners in the sare 
regione Thus the very earliest examples of Brahmical 


structural architecture are mostly of brick medium. 
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Brick is the most ancient material for a sacred building. 
Bricks of large size and of strong texture were made in 
Andhra Desa from quite early times; the size of the bricks 
found in the excavations at Yeleswaram on the banks of river 
Krishna at the Satavahana and Ikshvaku levels was 56 < 30.5 x 
7.5 CMB. During the period of extending from the first to the 
5ra century B.C. or still going farther back, the use of 
bricks for walls seems to have been quite common in Andhra 
Desa for both religious and secular buildings. 

The Matsyepurana describes the possible forma of the 
Hindu temple and says that they may be built either of wood 


é Bricks had formed "the body of sacrifice*®. 


or brick or stone. 
Detailed prescriptions are given as to how to make good baked 
bricks and this practical knowledge gained by experience 
accompanies a "Smriti", a tradition by which the aequired 
technical kill became perfected.” The act itself of offering 
had gone into the making of the brick. It is a rise of iden 
tification. The substance of the brick is its carrier, 
earth end five are the elements which take part in Lt and 
hélp the sacrvificer to build his sacrificial body.” 

Bricks and stone are frequently combined in one and the 
same building. 

Essentially the acts and rites in building the temple are 
sacrificial. One of the main sacrifices being the vastu-homa. 

“Let him who wishes to enter the worlds that are 


reached by sacrificial offerings and the performance of 
religious obligations build @ temple to the Gods, hy doing 


which he attains both the results of sacrifice and the 
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perfomance ‘of religious obligations", says Brihat Samhita.” 


fhe body of architectural knowledge’ behind the short compila- 
tion of the Brihat Samhita is supported by the traditional 
science of architecture, vastusastra listed in the Matsya 


puranae® 

The structure of a temple is a work of art and science. 
Theiz knowledge and practice are conducive towards the same 
end, the making of a perfect instrument whose sight and 
ritual use procure release. 

fhe Hindu temple is built with the fervour of devotion 
as a work of offering and pious liberality, in order to secure 
for the builder, a place in heaven, which means a aigh level 
of inward realisation and to increase the religious merit 
of his near relatives. The temple is built as a work of 
gsupererogation, with the utmost effort in material means and 


the striving of the spirit so that the prasada attains and 


isads to the Highest point. He who builds a temple of Siva 
leads his ancestors of 21 generations to the world of Sanbhu. ! 
To the pllgrim and devotee who goes to the temples, it 15 a 
Tirtha made by art, as others are by nature and often it is 
both in one. It is the seat, abode and body @f divinity. In 
addition to being an offering and work of pious liberality, 
the temple has not only its proportionate measurement but 
also the carvings on its walls, and the total effedt of ita 
forme 

The temple consists of thick walis and a roof forming a 
davk square chamber entered through a door with a more or leas 


Claborate Prame. 


\ 
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the Brihat Semhite® and the Matsyavurana” describe 


twenty types of temples. Amongst them Mern, Mandara and 
Kailasea are the first three names, all three are the names 


of the Mountains. Some ungcriptions extoll the temple as 
the Mountain. !9 In the geography of the puranas, the Mandara 


is the mountain to the east of Veru.!' Kailasa, the abode 


of Siva, is situated to the north of Mountain Meru, or it is 


12 so that either of these 


said to be one of its three peaks 


peaks, Mandara and Keilasa, is a part of Meru, 
sculptural representation: 


The sculptures from Amaraveti, Jaggayyapeta, Negarjuna- 


konda and Goli include a number of bas-reliefs where a varlety 
of examples of architecture, both religious and secular occur. 
The types of religious shrines amongst them may be taken to 
give us clues to the fact that there actually existed then 
Shrines of similar types in the open air. In certain cases 
secular buildings, shown in the bas-reliefs, such as palaces 
may also be seen to possess some of the details of 2 religious 
edifice, a fact which shows that during the early period there 
was comparatively greater freedom in the practice o= the art 
of building. 

The 'Punyasala' from Jaggzayyapeta!> » the harmikes surmount- 


ing the stupas end the Budhagharas from anazavatil 4 are 
examples: of shrines built on square plan esd theze ave shrines 
BuLLs On squave piew and there are shrines built on circrlar 
plans!? A number of structural chaitya-gribes have been found 


anongst the ruins of buildings at Nagar junakonda. '© The 
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excavations carried out at Nagarjunakonda brought to light 
remains of a large apsidal structural shrine devoted to Siva 
who is called as Pushpabhadraswami in the inscription occuring 


on its dhvajastambha. 


A peculiar brick structure of elongated beehive outline 
and with a Gavaksa, carved on its lower part, is represented in 
a relief from Amaravati. The Gavaksa is surmounted by a very 
tall finial of several components probably Amalaka ote., '? 


A lead coin belonging to Satavahana king Yagna Sri of 
the last quarter of the second century A.D. shows on the xvevyerse 
a beautiful design of a bow and arrow and on the obverse a 
three=stepped pedestal on which is placed a figure resembling 
@ human head. It carries a three=-pronged design. ‘to the 
proper left of this head there is a tall-pillar. Tics the 
proper right there is a square, with a small opening at its 
bottom, suggesting an enclosure; within the enclosure is 
depicted a tiny little but beautiful bull standing facing 
proper right. This bull is of the type which occurs in early 
sculptures from Amaravati etc., as well@ the type met with in 
the seals of copper=plate grants of |Salankayanas. All these 
figures as well as their arrangement appear to us to suggest 
clearly that what is meant here is a ghrine. The trident hvad 
. and the bull on the left show that here the deity represented 
is Sivas It leaves no doubt of the fact that during and earlier 
than the second century A.D., there existed Siva shrines of 
this type. !8 in fact references to Siva shrines are met within 


the ‘Saptasati' of Hala who is a ruler of Satavahana dynasty 


in the first century A.p.!9 
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Examples of rock=cut shrines date from about Sth to 
the 7th century A.D. and the non-availability of material 
proving the existance of structural temples of this period 
does not suggest that no such temples were built then. 
Probably quite a number of them of brick and mortar, were 
built then. Of these at least one or two examples have 
survived. The famous apsidal temple at Chezarla is one 
of thene° 
Brick Temples t= 
I. Keesaragutte: 

An early Saivite temple of brick is situated just 
opposite to the western gate-way of the fort. ‘The temple is 
square in plan with a square brick pedestal in the middle 
to insert possibly a square based linga. There la a covered 
drain on the north-east cormer for conducting out the water 
of ablution. The floor inside the temple is paved with 
bricks... The superstructure is in ruins. There ars many 
brick temples scattered all over the area. The transition 
from brick to stone is clearly discernible here. 

In the early phase, all the temples were constructed of 
brick. - There is a Jaina temple with a brick square garbhe- 
grihe to which was later adjoined a M ndapa. About a 
hundred metres away from the Jaina temple and on the bank of 
the tank is another small temple dedicated to a Linga 
constructid entirely of granite but for the brick yoni. This 
may belong to the last phase. 

About four hundred metres away from the present excavation 


site towards west, one square brick structure with a hole 
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and a linga was prought to light. The Tinga has a square 

ot Brehmabhaga, octogfial shaft at the Vishnubhaga and Rudzebhags. 
The shrine is in east-west orientation. This structure is 

“ unique because there is no panavatta and also in view of the 
fact that the plan of this Saivite aieniotune is similar to 

that of Saivite open shrines noticed at Yeleswaram on the 

banks of the river Krishna. Now let us study each shrine in 
greater detail. 

i) Square Brick shrine: 


; This is @ Single celled square shrine constructed in 
West-East oxientation. The main cell was constructed with 
brick including walls and flooring. The outer length of 
the cell is 7.50 mts. x 7.50 mts., the inner length of it 
being 6 mts. x 6 mts. The walis of the cell are of 0.75 mt. 
thickness. 

There is a square pedestal in the centre of the shrine. 
The distance from the inner side of the wall to the pedestal 
is 2 mts. It is 40 cm. high from the floor, outer and inner 
lengths being 2.10 x 2.10 mts. and 52 cm x 52 om. respectively. 
There is a cavity in the centre for installing the linga, 
which is missing. There are five courses of brick from 
floor Level. 

A covered dvain of 22 om. width was provided from inaide 
on the north-east corner of the shrine. ‘The total Length 
of this drain from inside the shrine to the other @nd which 
opens on the other side of the outer wall is 4.80 mts. The 


water with which linga ox image is bathed in the daily rites 
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vasses from the image to the drain which is also known as 
Pranala, on the floor whieh traverses the middle of the 
north wall of the Garbhagriha and leaves through a spout. 
The water in which the Linga or image has been bathed is 
sanctified and therefore is made to flow to the north “| 

Outside the Garbhagriha there are twenty stone slabs 
with hollow round cuttings igg the middie probably for 
holding the wooden pillars. These base stones are of 
various sizes and their shape also is irreguiar. ‘Tre <dis- 
teasce aed in all there are 20 stones. This ee be an open 
mendana or pradekshanapatha. The floor level of the cell is 
60 cm. below the pillared mendapa outside the cell. Leaving 
@ space of 4.40 metres on all sides, a wall of 0.95 nits. 
was constructed around the shrine. The length of this 
enclosure wall from outside is 17.70 mts. and the inner 
Length is 15,80 mts. Superstructure is completely ruined 
and only the ground plan of the structure is visible. ‘The 
size of the brick used in the construction of the shrine 
is 50 cme x 25 om. & 8 Che 

The square plan, being associated with the diwine beings 
in the Vedic rituals, became sacred and dhrines built on this 
plan and on the plans derived from it began to assume a 
special sanctity. Hence such shrines in Buddhist context are 
seen to enclose Bodhi-tree-“( eg. the Bodhighara from 
Amaravati) and Buddha-pada~> (eg. the punyasala from Jdaggayya~ 


peta). More important than these are the square hoarmikas 


which surmount the stupas. Although they are fences, yet 
fron the way they are shown on top of the stupas and from 
their function of enclosing sacred objects’ like the Chatra- 
danda, their distinctly sacred character is evident. An 


objection to the singing out a harmika from its context 


and attributing to it a significance that should strictly go 

to an independent shrine may PEA PEOa De Cet The repiy to 

this objection is that during that period, the temple complex 
was only in its beginnings and its various parts are therefore 
not met with in one and the same context but are found scattered 
in a variety of contexts. There is, therefore, no illogicality 


in recognising in the harmika, 2 shrine, the suffix ka boing 


used to denote, diminutive harmya, A harmya means a 
structure with terraces and is used to denote shrines also. 
Thus a diminutive square shrine on top of a funerary monument 


naturally gets special significance.“ 


ii) Shrine No.2: 

This can be called a Jaina shrine, as, at present, there 
is a seated Jaina idol in the open Garbhagriha, which is 
carved of black basalt; the height of the image is 85 cn. 

It is rectangular in plan facing towards east. Eleven 
courses of bricks are visible from the ground level to tha 
basement, over which rectangular stone slabs were placed for 
giving support to the superestructure. The Jaina idol is placed 


in the centre of a pillared hall on @ rectangular stone slab. 
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The central cell of the shrine is 2.50 mts in length. 
There are in all nine granite pillars supporting the ceiling 
Slabs. There is enother ceil to the north of the present 
gerbhasriha which must be the sanctum=sanctorum of a Saivite 
shrine belonging to earlier period. ‘The length and wiéth 
of this cell is 1.80 mts x 2.00 mts. Ruins of brick platform 
in front of the shrine to the Bast are traceable. The length 
of this platform is 6.35 mts. and its width is 2.25 mts. 

This platform was given offset projection to a width of 

2.50 mts. and a Length of 5.70 mts. The thickness of the wall 
is 75 cmse The total length of the shrine on the northern 
side including the projection on the east is 6.50 mts. 

three lion figures are carved on a grenite slab measuring 
78 cme x 70 ome x 40 cme one lion in the centre in a sitting 
position Looking front and the other two on proper right and 
Left turning sideways and looking front with mouths open. 

At present this panel is lying in the ante=-chamber i.e. proper 
left to Jaina idol. 

Be. C.Sivavamamurthy observes that "the basement of stupa 
does not show any mouldings. It, however, shows an interesting 
detail which has a significant bearing on the development 
of the mouldings of the basement in the later day temples. 

It is the continuous series of friezes showing a variety of 
animals usually the Buddhist quartet namely lion, elephant, 
horse and bull in different postures" 79 This shrine is the 
best example for showing the transition from brick to stone. 


The mandapa~shrines etc. the punyesais from Jaggayyapet, show 


that in early times the shrines were unwalled and open.“° 


iii) Structure No.3: 


Remains of another brick structure was traced on the 
southern side of the western gate (fortification). There 
is a square enclosure wall constructed with stone slabs, 
arranged in two rows Leaving hollow space in the middle for 
filiing with rubble etc. The length of the side of the 
enclosure wall is 45.6 mts. There is a 1.55 mts. wide entrance 
to this structure on the eastern side and previded with four 
steps; stone slabs are used for steps. Inside the square 
enclosure there is a mound of 1982 x 19.2 mts. Two trial 
trenches taken on the mound revealed four skeletons of 
infants with associated pottery in four corners of the mound. 
These skeletons were found in north-south orientation with 
head placed towards north. 

A porch like brick structure facing towards the entrance 
of the enclosure wall is also traced. On the southern side of 
the mound, at a distance of 6 metres, a dolmenoid cist like 
structure is found. ‘Three verticle slabs are placed over 
it, capstone is fallen and displaced from its original position. 

While the primeval shape of the dolmen is, architecturally, 
the prototype of the sanctuary enshrined in the Hindu temple, 
other closed types of sacred buildings also have preceded the 
Hindu temple.” ! The Leas eae of these shrines is the dolmen 
with its one large flat slab of stone, supported by three 
upright slabs set on edge so as to form a small chamber 


with side open to serve as an entrance .° 
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~~ Dolmens have actually been used as Saivite temples”? 


o1d dolmens are set up as Siva shrines for example at Kane=- 


baduru, Kalyanadurg, Anantapur district. : 


The Siva temple 
at Kambeduru is a dolimen converted for this purpose by a 
careful dressing and fitting of the stone slabs. They are 
not planted in the ground but are raised on a moulded plinth.>! 
iv)Structure No.4 

About 400 metres towards west from the site where the 
present excavations are carried out, one square brick structure 


with a Linga fixed in a hole was exposed. fhe Linga bas a 


square base at Brahmabhaga, octogonal shaft at the Vishnu 


and Rudra Bhagas. It is in east-west orientation facing last. 
The structure is unique because there is no panavatia here 
and since this Saivite structure is similar to thai of 
Sailvite open shrines found during the excavations at 
Yeleswaram on the banks of the wiver Krishna. 

Plenty of such square brick pedestals with or without 
iingas are found scattered on Keesarasuttae 


Il. Yeleswaram: 


‘Stumps of columns of a mandapa, were noticed, and an 
enclosure wall was also brought to light. A brick structure 
appeared to have been intended for some ritualistic import 
as sockets were made at regular intervals around a raised 
pedestal for the creation of wooden columns to support a 
canopy. <A brick structure something like a chamber was 
discovered, which functioned probably as votive shrine for 
installaging Bana Linga. Another brick structure of the 


nature of votive shrine installed with a Banalinga connected 
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vy an abhisekha drain was found." 


iii) Gollathagudi: 
The plans of two bricks temples facing east were brought 


\ 


to view. The walls over the plinth were built in brick with 
a system of bonding to which has added another layer to give 
veneering effect. Temple I being constructed in brick must 
have given ample scope to the builders for greater construc- 
tional possibilities, which are almost Ilcst now dus to its 
total collapse. The floor paved with burnt bricks was found 
disturbed at several places. 

Gollathasudi temple complex contain a Garbhagriba, 
accessory cellars, Mukhamandapa, Nahamandapea and porch, which 
ave all contemporary. The earlier ones at Gollathagudi were 
constructed in brick. A notable feature of these temples is 
the treatment of brick with excellent stucco work. The 
rengins of a Saivite shrine are noticed to the south west of 
Padalagadda.’ Large and small size boulders were raised to a 
height of 60 cms. at the foundation level. Hach stone slab 
bs of 20 coms. in thickness. Superstructure was constructed 
in brick bonded with mud and mortar. Flooring is cavered 
with rubble and brick. - 

The structure under study is rectangular in plan facing 
cast with a square garbhagriha on the west. ‘The main entrance 
of the temple has three steps ist, 2nd and 3rd steps are 0.60 
MUS e 0.05 mte and @.25 mt. in length respectively. The entrance 
is 1.350 mt.in Length and width. The height of the steps is 
20 cm. 16 cme and 0.13 cms. respactively. There is a square 


cell adjoining the steps to the proper right, raised over a 
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rubble foundation. The length of the cell is 2.10 mts. and 
its width is 2.20 mets. Main temple was constructed with 
granite raised over rubble foundation. Its total length is 
16 mts. and width is 11 mts. There is an antarala of 4.355 mts. 
length and 4.50 mts. width. The thickness of the wail is 
0.85 mts. Tukhamendapa is 4.00 mts. in length and 6.45 mts. 
in width. Brick measuring 41 cm. x 21 cm. x 7 cm. is used in 
the construction. Parallel to Mukhamandapa on the left 
there is a platform constructed with five courses of bricks. 
The Length and width of the platform is 5.75 mt. and 4.00 mi. 
respectively. There is another platform parallel to anierais 
measuring 5.60 mt. in length and 4.90 mts. in width. In 
; petween the antarale and Garbhagriha there is a castern Like 


structure 1.50 mts. in length and 1.55 mts. in width and 
1.00 mt. deep; fourteen courses of bricks are visibie. 

The Garbhagriha is square in plan measuring 2.20 nis. on 
each side. There is a square stone pedestal measuring 0.55 cm.x 
55 cm. with a hole in the centre for installing the de1ty. But 
the idol is missing. A Nandi carved in granite with mutilated 
head, and decorated with band of beads and hanging bell was 


found in Mulkhamandapa. 


ii) B. Structural Temples: 

Lovers of temple architecture are hard put in visualising 
structural forms of temple in very early times prior to the 
first known monuments, Like the cave art of the Vishnukundins 
in Andhra Desa. It is, however, clear by both direct evidence 


as well as indirect stylistic evidence that before temples of 
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durable materials were erected, brick, mortar, and timber 
were the media.e One might also presume that no complicated 
character in layout or elevation could have been feasible then 
although some variety in presentation was quite likely. The 
most popular aspect of such a structure might be its open 
character, by which the major part of the layout of the 
interior even including the deity fixed in a central spot 
might be visible to the onlooker. LZarly northern textual 
evidence reveals that there were five basic shapes which were 
exploited for raising of structures and those were square, 
rectangle, ellipse and circle and octagon. Architectural 
evidence of the latter day fully corroborates the application 
of these shapes on plan and elevation, which ultimately got 
reduced to three, square, octagon, and circle and were at the 
root of the ternary division of styles in the south into 
respective Nagara, Dravida and Vesara orders.” 

It is generally believed that the Brahmanical temple 
builders borrowed this style from the chaityas of the Buddhists.°4 
But some scholarg?? believe that the stupa, the most important 
religious foundation of the Buddhist, was itself pre-Buddhistic 
in origin and that it was a common form of tomb, ncthing more 
or less than a regularly built dome=shaped pile of masonary, 
which was undoubtedly the oldest form of funeral monuments .?° 
The CGhaitya like the stupa was also a pre-Buddhist institution 
adopted by the Buddhists to secure the loyalty of the masses 
to their own faith. ‘The Arthasastra of Kautilya teema littk 
allusions to the chaityas. Certain interesting details 
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regarding the chaitya are given in the Arthasastra. On full 
and new moon days, the worship of the chaityas may be performed 
by placing on a varandah, offerings such as an umbrella, hasta 
flag and a chhaga' (he-goat).?! The first point which deserves 
notice in this context is that’ the ghaitya is a building with 
ea verandah. It appears that in the time of the Mauryas, the 
chaitya was still am Hindu religious institution.© it ig 
argued that the Buddhists borrowed good many things from the 
Hindus in giving a definite shape to their religion, and 
asserted with confidence that the chaitya type of temples such as 
those ‘at Chejarla, Ter and other places were not Buddhist 
temples in thoir original condition, but Exrahmanical structures 
built by the Hindu architects, in accordance with the architec- 
tural traditions which they inherited from their ancestors?” 

No specimen of the temple structure of the Vishnukunding! 
period is know to exist at present. The copper plate grants 
of \Vishnukundin rulers such as Tummalagudem inscription of 
Govindavarman I and the Chikkuila plates of Vikramendra Varman~II 
tell us that a number of temples, monasteries etcl, were built 
and the old ones were kept in good repairs. The Velpuru stone 
inseription @f Madhavavarman II gives us indication that the 
temple of Vinayaka was constructed. It is also likely that 
the temple of Somagireswaranatha of the Chikkulla plates owed 
its ofigin to the workmen of the Vishnukundin perioa.4° 

Some writers assert with confidence that there is reason to 
believe that the temples of Ramalingesvara and Bhimalingeswara 
at Satyavolu in Giddalur taluk of Kurnool district go back to 
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the age of Vishnukundin monarchs .“! 


The two temples in the 
village dedicated respectively to Ramalingesvara and Bhima- 
Lingesvara are built of stone from basement to sikhars. The 


vimanas of both the shrines rise in tiers, eleven in the 


Bhimalingesvara and fourteen in Ramalingesvara, they are 


surmounted by circular sikhara capped over by fluted kalasa. 


The shrines consist of a square gerbhagriha and a wagon roof 
mantapa attached to it.4? in front of the garbhagriha on 
either side of the gateway, stand two horned dvarapalas very 
closely resembling their counterparts in the early Pallava 
temples of Mahendrevarman-I time. 
i) Satyavolu Tompless 

.The horneddvarapalas guarding the entrance of the sanctum 
are peculiar to the Vishnukundin and the Pallava temples. The 
observations of one writer*? who examined the dvarepalas from 
the Vishnukundin, Pallava, Chalukyan and Rashtrakuta temples 
ave noted here. “While the tradition of the horned dvarepalas. 
from the Vishnukundin caves is found transported to the 
Pallava area through Bhairavanikonia further south to Tiru~ 
chirapalli caves, it is absent in these Eastern Chalukya 
figures. that follow the traditions of the home land. Even 
with the lapse of time and the interplay of influences we 


find the horned dyarapalakas as one of a pair just as # in 


Pallava temple, fails to occur in the Chalukyan temples, and 
normal type continues as in the Mallesvara temple at 
Vijayawada or the temples at Biccavolu. The significance 


of the presence of the horns in these dvarapalakas appears 
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to have been due to the continuance of the motif of Nagarajas 
known from Nagaxjunakonda and Goli?4 if the middle three 
hoods out of the five snake-hoods from these Nagarajas are 
renoved they will look exactly like the horned dyarapalakas 
of later times, if the horned tvarapala is characterstic 

of the Vishnukundin and the Pellava temples, and not found 

in the Chalukyan temples either of Badami or of Vengi, 

as stated by the above writer, Satyavolu temples eculd not 
have been built by the Chalukyas. As all the Pallava temples 
were built only in the Deariaian style, and no specimen of 

a Pallava shrine in the Indo-Aryan style is found anywhere, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the Satyavolu temples 
were built by the Vishnukundins »4? The Satyavolu group of 
shrines contains an apsidal or gajaprishta structure; a 
eatin aatavie to pre-Chalukyan peviod.?® 
Alampux Temples:~ 

She Alampur temples aie enoee the most importar:t ancient 
monuments in Andhra Pradesh. They ne the largest temple 
complex in the State destinguished by the style of their 
axchitecture, Temples built in the same style are found in 
several other places in the State. 

There is a fine temple of this type dedicated to Siva at 
Kadamelakalva in the Nandyala taluk of Kurnool district. Another 
shrine of the same style is at Mehanandi in the same taluk. 

Opinion differs regarding the origin and the age of these 
temples at Alampur. Some draw attention to their resemblence 


to the Orissan temphes and assign them to the 12th century ave? 
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whereas others assign them to the western Chalukya kings 
of Badami who ruled over this part of the country in the 
7th«8th centuries of the Christian ara. Basing on the 


48 have asserted that 


epigraphical evidences some writers 
these temples are some of the earliest in existence in te 
Andhra Pradesh. TIabels in archaic characters found on the 
walls of other temples in this complex show that they 
belong to an even carlier period 4? 
These temples constitute a verti table treasure houge 
of architecture, sculpture and iconography and throw valuable 
light on the evolution of art and architecture in eastern 
Deccan during the post-Satavahena period. 


The existing Vimanas of these Alampur temples are exactly 


iike those of the Bhimalingeswara and Ramalingeswara temples 
of Satyavolu and the Hahanandiswara temple of Mahanandi.?° 
These temples in Andhra Desa must be studied together for 
@ correct understanding of this style end the temples of the 
80 called Indo-Aryan style, particularly those belonging to 
the Mukhalingam and Bhuvaneswara groups on the other. 
Speaking of the Ramalingeswara and Bhimalingeswera temples 


at satyavolu, one writer?’ 


states that they approach very 
nearly what is designated as Orissan style. Another writer 
asserts that the spires of the temple of Alampur are go 
ingeniously overlaid with decorative detail that they appear 
to be almost replicas of the Lingaraja temple at thuvanesvarz 
in Orisseae At Alampur aae notices a marked change in the 
shape of the spire, which is more akin to the towers in the 


temples of Orissa than to those in south India. 
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Percy Brow 53 also noticed the resemblance. "A compari- 
son may be instituted between this (Parasuramesvara) temple 
(at Bhuvanesvaz) and the somewhat earlier temples of the 
Ghalukyans at Aihole. It will be seon that of the Parasurames~ 
vara example, although inclined to be heavy and crude, is 
an improvement of the Indo-Aryan type of Sikharas subsequently 
added to the Aihbole building. Moreover the incipient form 
of clerestory introduced into the Ovissan temple is also an 
advance on the double roof of the Durga and Huchchimalliguda 
temples of Chalukyan group from which, however it may have 
been derived". The vesemblences between the two groups of 
temples noticed by the writers gitea SoBe’ “pertains only to 


the Sikhara or spire. In this connection the views of one of 
54 


the modern writers” ° in worth considering. 

‘The Andhra-Karnataka group differs from the Crissan in 
one important respect; whereas the spire of the former is built 
on the roof of the square Chambered garbhagrina or sanctum, the 
spire of the latter starts straight away from the ground 
@ cell inside at the ground level forming the garbhasring. 
Notwithstanding this difference, the close resemblance between 
the two calls for explanation. The Orissan architect seems 
to have derived inspiration from his Andhra-Karnataka compeer. 
fhis is not unlikely, for the Orissan style had its origin 
in the temples of Mukhalingam in Andhra or that part of Andnra 
which in ancient times had gone by the nawe of Kalinga. 
Although the Kalingas, formed a distinct group by themselves 
from the renee they were recially, linguistically, and 
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culturally oné aud the same with the Andhras. Apart from this, 
Kalinga which was at first conquered by the Vishnukundins 

in the 5th century and subsequently by the Chalukyas in the 
beginning of 7th century A.D. remained an integral part of 

the kingdom of Vengi for several centuries when the peoples 

of the two countries mingled freely and lived together as 
common citizens of a single state. The Kalingas must have 
imbibed during this period, the artistic traditions of their 
western neighbours and gave 2a concrete shape to them by erecting 
the ‘temples at Mukhalingam. Yhe observations of Percy brown 
deserve notice in this connection, "There is reason to 
believe that this (Orissan) style of temple architecture 
approached the eastern region from its southern extreuity, 
spreading northwards to form the development in Orissa. 
Although , the series at Mukhalingam may not comprise of the 

ext ioot ‘exenpieg, that the beginning was made in this locality 
is not unlikely. It has already been shown that a type of 
temple in a primitive Indo-Aryan style had begun to appear 

as far south as in the territory of the Chalukyas as carly 

as the sixth century A... implying that they may have originated 
in that. quarter. That the style of the Mukhalingam temples 
and of those of Orissa of a Later date originated in the south 
(south-west) may be readily admitted. whether it had come from 
the Chalukyas is more than doubtful. It is true that 
Pulakesin It had conquered Kalinga and together with it Vengi 
in 616-17 A.D. but he conferred the sovereignty of the 


countries on his younger brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana and 
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recognised his right to bequeath them as o heriditary 
Goninion to his descendants with the appointment of Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana as the ruler of Vengi, Puwlakesin II's connec= 
tion with the east coast came to an end; and his successors at 
Badawi had nothing to do with it. The style of Mulhalinzam 
temples were popular. The Eastern Chalukyas, as the descen~ 
dants of Kubja Vishnuvardba or the U.Chalukyas as they are 
called, ruled over their Kalinga subjects. They did not 
however favour the Indo-Aryan style., they built all their 
temples in the pyramidal or the [ravidien style. The builders 
of the Mukhalingam temples could not have adopted the style 

of their arehitecture from the Eastern Chalukyas. ‘The 

recent discoveries of inscriptions in the 6th-7th century 
Telugu characters and the existence of horned Gvarapalag in 
the Mukhalingam temple show that this temple goes back to the 
Vishnukundin period. It may be remembered that the Vishnukundins, 
who ruled over Kalinga before the Chalukyas made their 
appearance on the east coast, favoured the Indo-Aryan type. 

if the Kalinga architects of Mukhalingem and their predecessors 
acquired theix fondness for the Indo-Aryan style from the 
south, as it is obvious, it must have been from their Vishnu- 
kundin masters of Vengi. The eastern Gangas who wene the 
feulatories at first of the Vishnulkrundins and subsequently 

of theiz Hastern Chalukya successors carried it later into 
Orissa in the cast when they conquered that country in the 


12th century A.D. 
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The resemblance between the Andhra-Karnataka and the 
Ovissan temples noticed above seems to be due to the 
inheritance of the same type from a common source rather 
than to conscious adoption. The Chalukyas in the West and 
the Kelinee Gangas in the east adopted the practice of 
building temples in the Indo-Aryan style from their 
Vishnukundin overlords who appear to have been the first 
emohs the South Indian dynasties to introduce it in the 
South” .: 
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TIL. ARCHITECTURE ~Be SECULAR 


FORTIFICATION 


Recaabnautia has an extensive fortification wall 
around the hills encompassing an approximate area of 3 to 4 
Square kilometres. Presently there are traces of three 
metres broad, dressed rubble stone foundation of a very 
extensive fortification wall. The bricks measuring 50 x 25 x 
B Chey used for raising the superstructure, da still visible 
all along the fortification wall in fragments and at some 
Places in tact. In most of the places the rubble wall was 
divested of the brick superstructure but the fallen brick 
is visible along the entire length of the wall. The fort 
was provided with four main gates on the east, west, north 
and south: Prefaced by strategic secondary walls in the 
shape of erescentic bulge possibly to stop direct onslaught 
of the eneny forces. ‘The natural precipices of the hill were 
utilised as natural barriers and vulnerable points were plugged 
by constructing the ramparts. 

“Wepides these main gates some water gates were also 
provided near the water ponds for fetching water into the fort. 
As there were no perennial sources of water such as rivers 
or streams in the vicinity, the natural depressions at the 
gradients were cross-bunded. Such numerous ponds are visible 
even todaye 

There is a huge tank at the foot of the fort on the west 


which must have served as a source of drinking water as well 
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as 2 deep water hurdle for the protection of the fort, 
Similarly there is a big tank on the eastern side below the 
fortification. 

Traces of guard rooms were found near the main gates 
and the entire fort is studded with brick structurzs. 
i) Antiquity of the fort: 

Before taking up a detailed study of the fortification 

at Keesaragutta it is necessary to examine the antiquity of 
the worya Fort and its importance. 

The term fort denotes defence, defence from the hazards 
of nature like rain and sun and attacks from outside. 

"Forts are built in times of peace, designed to protect 
political, industrial, transportation and communication centres", | 

Their importance is chiefly strategic, erected for the 
purpose of strengthening a place or position. According to 
GT. pate "in times of yore, the fortress, was a capital 
means of’ defences? 

erence is the predominant characteristic feavure of 
the fort. 

The growth of the fort as a defensive structure depended 
toa lange extent upon the contemporary trends of warfare i.e. 
the methods of attack and defence, the weapons used and the 
military organisation of thé various kingdoms in different 
periods. 

According %o B.P. Sinha? fort grew as a carrolary to the 

existing trends of warfare which is one of the oldest aspects 
of human existance. He remarks that the art of warfare evolved 


from the earliest times with attention paid to both effensive 
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and defensive weapons and it continued to be the most 
dominant and persistant reatures of Indian History. 
Aecording to S8.D. singn* kingship grew out of warfare 
which it may be said in turn, gave birth to the system of 
defences in the form of forts and fortifications. Hence the 
nature and character of a fort depend to a large extent upon 


the contemporary trends of warfare. Kautilya” 


assigned a 

place of importance and honour to forts in the body politic 

as & politico-military institution, and included it among the 
seven constituent elements of sovereignty of the State or the 
sapthanga viz. 1 King (Rajan); 2. Ministor (Mantel); 3. Country 
(Desa); a. Fort (Duxga), 5. Treasury (Kosa); 6. Army (Baia) 


and 7. Friend (Mitva)' and it became the guiding principle in 
\ 


later times for aimost all the kings to follow: 

According to Kautilya it is only in a fort, that the 
army end treasury are secure and it is a powerful defensive 
instrument to the king in times of danger.° He therefore 
enjoins upon a king to erect forts not only around his capital 
but also on all the frontiers of the kingdom, in the four 
a@arters 
| The Arthasastxa of Kautilya was followed by 2 number 
of other works of polity, as Dharma Sastras, puranas, and 
Nitisara of Kamandaka, Sukranitisara, and the Nitivakyamrite 
of Somadeva Survie The Manusmrithi and the puranas like 
Matsya, Vayu, Brahmandas; Agni, and Vishnudharmottara, all of 
which ascribe a place of importance to the institution of fort, 


and insist upon its possession by a king. For instance, 
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Manu Seriti, 8278 that a king should have a fors, equipped 


with a spacious palace, habitable in every seagsom and well 
supplied with water, weapons, money, grains and Brahmanas, 
artisans, and engines, fodder etc. It considers that a 
bow man placed on @ rampart is a match for 100 foes and 
100 bowmen for 10,000 foes. 

fhe idea or concept of a fort as a military structure 
appears to have undergone several changes from time te tine 
in its size, methods of construction, disposltion of various 
structures, additional defensive equipment, otc., depending 
on the contemporary trends of warfare, methods of attack and 
defence, and weapons and implements of warfare. 

The first criterion that governs the construstion of a 
fort is the selection of the site. The suitability or strength 
of a site is often determined by its strategical =mportance 
and the availability of building materials in close proximity 
and the availability of watex resources in plenty. 

The second criterion is the availability of etrons 
building material locally or in close proximity. 

‘the third and the most important criterion is the 
strategical importance of 2 site, both from political and 
military aspects. 

The last criterion is the availability of natural 
potentialities offered by the hilis, like water resources 
in plenty, insurmountable cliffs, and difficult pathways etc., 

The principles of fortification enunciated by Kautilya 
guided the builders and architects of the following ages. 
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Kautilya's Avthasastra, the style and contents of which 
presupposes its antiquity and which cannot be later than ist 
century BsOe” seys that defensive fortifications against an 
enemy in war shall ve constructed on grounds best fitted for 
the purpose; a vater fortification, a mountenous fortification 
such as 2&2 vocky tract or a cave; a desert or a forest 
fortifications.” He further stresses that water and mountain 
fortifications are best suited to defend populous centres. 
he king may have a fortified capital as the seat of his 
sovereignty in the centre of his kingdom in a locality 
na tuzally best fitted for the purpose. 

Fort planning in Indie dates back to the Vedic period. 
Vedic literature mentions forts made of stone and iron. !° 
The importance of the forts is stated in the Mehabharata 
also.!! 

The importance of the forts and ramparts increased 
enoromously long before the Christian era as the Indian 
civilization progressed and prospered considerably. ‘The 
importance of forts was appreciated by Manu. Yor planning 
formed an essential part of military engineering of the Indo} 
Aryans from ancient times. All exponents of the Silpagastras 
have stressed the importance of the forts. It was necessary 
to have the fortress emidst villages and towns for the 
efficiency of administration and Government,. Kautilya in 
his ie ne canes the distribution of forts through 
out the kingdom for the purpose of administration, jurisdic- 


tion and supervision. 
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ii) Classification of forts:- 

{There are two broad classifications of forts ~ the 
nutural aud artificial. The natural forts are divided into 
six categories i.e. water fort, mudfort, forest tort, desert 
fort, mountain fort and cave fort. That is, a natural fort 
is one which is rendered inaccessible to hostile encroach 
ments by its advantageous situation secured by natural 
defences, like mountains, rivers, marshy lands, deserts, and 
forests. The use of the natural forts is evidence of the 
skill of the ancient town planners in utilising local 
natural barriers and in turning them into best fortifidation 
vy slight manipulations and modifications. 

When a town is planned, with all its accompaniments 
such as health residences, devotional places, public halis, 
common pools and wells as reservoirs of water, public parks, 
garden belts etce, it becomes the supreme consideration of 
the master town planner to have security considerations. 
Kavtilya gives his preference to hill forts and considers 
them as the most unassailable. A fort on a nountain is of a 
self-defensive nature, and not easy to besiege or to ascend. !? 
& fortified capital might be of any shape, circular, rectangular 
or square, in consonance with the requirement of the ground. '4 

The ruins of fortification wall on the top of Keessra~ 
gutta encompassing the huge brick structures of religious 
&s well secular buildings clearly show that it was a hill 
fort constructed in the post=-Satavahana period by the 


Vishnukundin kings following the cannons of Hindu Hindu. 
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Science of architecture as enunciated by the ancient writers. 


Detailed study of the Forts= 
As Moats 

The first place in the technique of construction of 
fortification goes to the formation of the mound or the 
rampart ioe. the yapra. The process of the formation of the 
rampart = a, joint operation with that of the moats tne 
parikhas, as termed in sanskrit literature. 

According to Kautilya!? a fort should have 3 ditches 


with an intermediary distance of 1 danda or 6 feet from 


each other and 14, 12, and 10 dandas i.e. 84, 72 end 60 feet 
in width, with a depth not less than by one quarter i.e. 21 ft. 
18 fb. ‘and 15 ft. or by one half of their width and square at 
bottom, and 1/3 wide as at their top, with sides built of 
stones bucbetcns Lilled with water from perennial sources and 
contain crocodiles and Lotus plants. 

The main idea behind moat is to make the approach of the 
enemy difficult. Kautilya therefore prescribes nov less than 
3 moats one behind the other. The moats are of two kinits 
Vide, a dry moat and wet moat. The dry moat is also known 
as ditch, which is filled up with stocks of hay, wild thorns, 
and creepers, concealing underneath, poisonous weapoase The 
wet moat is fillea up with deep pools of water uptec the mouth 
and contain exocodiles and other poisonous creatures. 

So far as Pessaeeeuete is concerned, the huge tanks at 
the foot of the hiil on the west and east must have served 


as a moat for the protection of the fort. 
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Traces of moat on the other side of the fort are not 
clearly visible now. Nevertheless it is quite probable 
thet the naturel formation of steep and slopy rock on all 
the other sides might have served as natural barriers for 
protection of the fortification wall. 

B. Prakara: 
Prakara forms the most important part without which a 


fort cannot be truely called a fort. Kautirya!® 


prescribes 
it.to be created at a distance of 4 dGandas i.e. 24 feet from 
the inner most ditch, about 6 dandas height, 36 feet, and 
twice as much broad i.e. 72 feet by heaping up mud upwards 
and by making it square at the bottom and oval at the centre 
pressed by trampling of elephants and bulls. It should be 
of sufficient thickness and height, which vary according to 
the contours of the ground. 


The prakara well is to be made strong by filling it up 


with the massive stones to make it look a grand gigantic 
structure. 

The main material for building ramparts are mud, brick 
and stone. In ancient period we find largely the mud and 
brick fortification. The strength of a fort is detormined 
by the numbex of ramparts it possesses and their height and 
width. 

Forts in ancient Andhra are mainly built of perishable 
materials like mud and brick as against stone which became 


the chief material in later times. 
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As has been stated earlier, the fortification wall 
at Keesaragutta had a base of stone work supporting 2 
‘superstructuxe of burnt bricks, a=8 evidenced from the ruins 
of the fortification. On the base rock surface, a nasonary 
wall was built with brick and mud to a height of about one 
metre with a width of three and half metres and the brick 
work was bound into a solid fabric by means of stones so 
interpersed that the more brittle material nested upon the 
harder, while moist clay had been used for mortar. 

Four courses of rubble stzucture ave still visible on 
the southern side of the fort. ‘The prakara from the base must 
have been originally 5 to 6 metres. 

From the fact that whenever the height of prakara is 
reached to 5 to 6 metres bhe walls are invariably finished 
off with a course of small stones. As there are no fallen 
blocks of stone lying near, we may assume that this was the 
original height of the peakera. 

The perimeter of the fortification wall is about seven 
kilometres, which runs along the steep and slopy rocks at 
some places and on plain natural soil at some places over 
the hill. 


GC. Towers or Turrets: 


Another important element in the fortification its the 
vaising of the towers on the parapets in all the four 
directions. These parapets were interpersed at revular 
intervals (100 hastas i.e. 150 feet or 45 metres) with towers 


and they wexe provided with moveable staiz-cases, and doors so 
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constructed as to provide the comfortable ascent and descent. 


Panini and Kautilya call this carika-devamtha. Bastions 


or towers are mainly meant to reinforce the strength of the 
fort wall which run for long distances continuously, spaced 
at regular intervals of distance and at corners. 

According to Kautilya, the wide road on the top of the 
parapet built along with the line of battlements (Indrekosas) 
was called Devapatha!! The height of the brick fort wail 
(prakara) above the mud-rampart (vapra) there is stated 
to be thirty six feet rising from the ground level and the 
battlements were built above it. The Devapatha extending 


along the city wall should be understood with reference to 
its great height resembling the celestial passage (Devapatha) 
in the heavens, justifying the comparison with the later. '® 

One conspicuous point that attracts ones attention is that 
there are no evidences of the existence of bastions for this 
his torical hili~fort at Keesaragutta. In the absence of 
any such material evidence it may be safely concluded that 
there was no need for the construction of bastions in those 
days. The importance of bastions was much less in early 
years of the Christian ora, as the wars were generelly 
fought on the plains in those days rather than attacking the 
fortified cities or towns as can be seen from the contemporary 
history of Andhra Desa in the post-Satavahana period. 

The utility as well as the purpose of the bastions of a 


fortress increased in the hater period, that is, just before 
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and after the early Chalukyans rose to power in the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D. , 

Thus it may be inferred that the Vishnukundins dispensed 
with, the bastions probably keeping in view of the military 
needs of their times. 

There is a semi-circular projection at a distance of 
about 160 metres east of northern gate. At this >noint the 
fortification wall takes a curve towards East. Thick layer 
of mnorrum end brick is noticed over the natural reck, The 
width of the fortification wall here is 4.60 metres. fraces 
of superstructure are missing. On the south-east corner 
of the fortification, displaced stone boulders numbering about 
five are lying scattered near the basement formed by natural 
rock. The rectangular stone slabs might have been used as 
superstructure. 

From this place four to five kus. distance ig clearly 
visible in day light on accounty of its high altitude. The 
distance between the two boulders is nearly ten metres and 
width is about five metres. This is about 150 metres from 
the southern gate. There is avery possibility to »selieve 
that the above two structures might have been used as watch 
towers. . 


D._Gateways:=~ 
Gate=ways (Dvarah) form an important obstacle in the 


structure of the fort, next to the rampart. Accorcing to 
Kautilya an entrance gate to the fort shovld be 1/¢€th as 
broad as the width of the street (Kavata). 
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Gateways were in the form of ryramidal towers of 


imposing aspect. They were called Gopurams literally the 


defensive structure of the town and thus fittingly adding 

to the fortification of the town. They formed a characteris- 
tic feature of the Indo-Aryan architecture. The Arthagastra 
of Kautilye mentions four principal gates on the four 


principal quarters and dbsignates them ag Brahma. dAindra, 


Yama, and Sainapatya according as they are laid on the North, 


East, South and West respectively. '? 


20 


The gateways are to be provided with pratoli”” a gateway 


sometimes provided with flight of steps, a small turret, the 
main road of towne 

As stated earlier, the Keesaragutta fort was provided 
with four maingates on the eastywest South and north. 

Huge dressed rectangular stone slabs were used in the 
construction of the gateways. Such boulders are found even 
today as a representatives of the glorious past. 

i) Northern gate: 

Topographically, Northern side of the fortificaticn wall 
appears to have been given importance and the main gate is 
Located here.e Nearly 15 to 20 stone slabs, of different 
sizes are lying scattered near this gateway. One of the 
biggest slabs measure 4.35 mts. in length 0.0 mts. in width 
and 0.30 mts. thickness. Another slab is the size of 3.50 mts. 
x 0.60 mts. x 0.25 mts. 

The width of the gateway is about four metres. Topography 
of the hillock- indicates that this gateway is the lowest point 


from the (ground) sea~level. 
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There are traces of curtain walls in semi-circular 
shape as.a protection to the gate from the direct onslaught 
of the enemy. In all probability this must be the main 
gate of this fortification. 

ii) Eastern Gate: 

‘The eastern gate way is slopy. Stone pavement is visible 
but no stone slabs are traceable. The width of tre gate is 
about, six metres. 

There is a big tank just by the side of this sate down 
below the fortification wall which might have served as a meat. 
The natural rock boulders and SLORY enoene of rock served as 
side walls for the gateway. 

The gateway leads to the villages Parvathapuran, 
Rangapuram etc., 

iii) Southern Gate: - 

. The width of the gate is nearly six metres, No stone 
boulders are visible. Probably natural rock boulders must have 
served as a gateway... The gate faces towards Bhogaranm, 
Madhavaram, Kondapur, Ghatakeswaram etc., 

innumerable natural rock boulders protect this 
gate way. 

A platform like brick structure is seen at the entrance 
of the gateway but no superstructure is existing. 

iv) Western Gate: 
The Western gate faces towards the village Keesara. This 


gate is about seven metres in width. Stone slabs 2f the size 
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of 2.70 mts. x 0.70 mis. x 0.35 mts. are lying near the gate. 
Tyo big slabs probably used as door jambs are also found at 
this place. Apout 150 metres from this gate inside the fort 
there is a square brick shrine probably of Saivite shrine. 
The northern gate is exactly at a distance of 1265 metres 
from the western gate. The distance between northern and 
eastern gates is about 1750 metres. LUastern and southern 
gates are at a distance of 2,360 metres. Western gate is 
situated at a distance of 1250 metres from southern gate. 

The Kautilya Arthasastra, one of the oldest treatises 
on politics and sociology, Gives the names of the four 
principal gates of the Aryans town or village. 

The eastern gate, the starting point of the circumambula- 
tory rite, was dedicated to Brahma, the creator represranted 
by the rising Sun. The sauthern gate, which symbolises the 
gun at noon was dedicated to Indra the vedic god who ruled 
the firmament during the day. The western gate was dedicated 
to the setting Sun, or to Yama, the Lord of Death, and the 
northern gate to Senapeati or Kartikeya the war-Cod. ‘The 
nature symbolism of the Vedas was changed into philesophic 
concept of the upanishads, Vishnu-Suvrya took the place of 
Indra at the zenith, Lord Siva was substituted for Yama and 
Vishnu Narayana replaced Kartikeya.! 
E. Inner fortification: 


Inner fortification wall is provigded surrounding the 
entire palace complex, the traces of which are very much 


distrubed. 
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The starting point is taken from the water tank which 
is abouts 200 deenee from the western gate of the main 
fortification wall. The secondary wall starting from the 
above point zuns towaxds north end then towards east. ‘whe 
wall then runs towards south and finally joins the western 
side of the water tank. The tank remains outside thia 
secondary wall, and it virtually separates the palace 
complex and the tank. 

The cizecumference of the wall is about 920 motres. 

Brick, and gtones are used for construction of this wall. 
The method of construction also appears to be similar to 
that of main fortification. 

Traces of only one gate on the western side near the 
tank are visible. One more gate might have existed on the 
eastern side and another gate connecting the palace complex 
6o the tank. 

Early years of the Christian era witnessed an increased 
tendency to construct hill forts.- This was in con3onancs 
with the teachings of Kautilya and other writers om military 
affairs. The typical site preferred for a hill fortress was 
@ preciptous chiff sloping to a river on one, two or oven 
. three sides and with steep slopes falling away on she other 
side. At the highest point was built ao fort serving as 4 
citiacls* 

fhe account of Hiuen Iseng goes to show that towns, 
even O®f a small size, were enclosed by walls. The Chinese 


piligrim says "The towns and villages have inner gates the 
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walls are wide and high. The earth being soft and muddy 
the walls of the towm are mostly built of brick cr tiles.° 


IMPACT OF WARFARE ON CONSTRUCTION OF FORTS: 


A study of the military wrganisation of various kiagdoms 
and the representation of arms and weapons in the sculptural 
carvings of various periods help us to understand the system 
of warfare. 

fn Amaxaveti vail pillaz’* shows vividly the art of 
wertare and military organisation of these times. Cities 
were well defended with high walls, ramparts and gates, 


walls and gateways were surmounted by toranas as at sanchi.”? 


Waxfare in ancient Andhra appears to have been based on 
the conventional form of "Chaduranga bala" i.e. four fold 
division of arny°into infantzy, cavalry, elephants and 
chariots. During this period, infantry played a major role 
forming the front line of attack. Hence the wide prevalance 
of field warfare, or land battles, fought at a chesen site 
ot terrain, between the two warring factions, far away from 
their capital cliies, the idea behind which was not to disturb 
ox cause hindrance to the civilian population. Ths main 
weapons o? warfare, as seen'from the sculptural carvings at 
Anaravati and Nagarjunakonda, are stones, sticks, clubs, mace 


which are called as "Crushing or stunning weapons" “© 


The excavations carried out at Nagarjunakonda, revealed 


a Citadel, with its grand fortification wall, ditches, gates 
and barracks, which throw light on the town plannizg and 
flourishing condition of the capital of Ikshvaku kings during 


the 3rd century a.d.?! Enclosing a trapezoidal area about 

900 mts. =x 600 mts. the citidal wall ran along the right bank 
of the Krishna on the west at an average distance of 195 mte. 
from it, while on the south it overlay the summit of the 51 mts. 
high Peddakundellagutta hiil, it's maximum extant height on 
the plains being about 4.80 mts. above the outside ground 
level. Trenches laid across the wall, both on tha east and 
west, showed that it had been built in two phases the first 

ox lower phase was represented by a rampart of morrum or mud 
above 24 mtso vide at the base, resting on the navural soil, 
except ae the western (river) side, where it overlay an 
earlier occupational deposit represented by a floor and a few 
hearths; the second phase was represented by a burnt brick 
wall 2.75 to 4.27 mts. thick, generally built eitLer directly 
on the existing rampart or on a secondary fillings over it, 

but on naturally high grounds directly on the bare rock surface. 
The fortification wall was surrounded by a ditch om all the 
three sides, 5.65 mts. in depth and varying 22.20 to 29.60 mts. 
in width. Two main gate@-ways, one each on the easter and 
western sides, and a narrow postern gate, on the northern side, 
possibly serving as an emergency exis were exposed; close to 
the eastern gateway were barracks including stables and a 
nicely plastered masonary cistern. The western gateway, with 


@ minimum width of 5.10 mts. lay near the ‘asvamedaa’ site 
28 ‘ 


excavated. 
{It is noteworthy that the shape of the fortification at 
Keesaragutta is almost similar to that of the brick fortifica~ 


tion wall unearthed in Nagar junakonda. 
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B. ARCHITECTURE (SECULAR) 


Palace complexs 
The excavations at Keesaragutta have brought to 


light several brick structures which may be broadly classifled 
as secular and religious. The religious structures have 

been dealt with in detail under "Brick temples". The remain<- 
ing structures that have beén exposed during the threo field 
seasons of escavations may be. grouped under secular. 

There are six structures within a square enclosure 
wall measuring 54.30 metres each side. The total area inside 
the main enclosure wall is about 2948-50 square metres. The 
enclosure wall has one main entrance on the northern side 
and one on the eastern side. 

Another structure is just outside the above enclosure 
wall at a distance of 3 1/2 metres from the northern main 
entrance; one more structure has been noticed in juxta-position 
and contiguous to the above structure outside the enclosure 
wall, which has not exposed completely during the current 
field season. 

For the purpose of detailed study the structures inside 
the enclosure wall are numbered as structures I to VI and 
the other which is outside the enclosure wall as structure VII. 


ENCLOSURE WALL: 


The wall around the square constructed with brick, mud 
and mortar has been exposed. The wall is 1.05 metres wide 
and runs 54.30 metres each side. Only to a height of about 


one metre has been exposed completely on the northern and 


eastern sides,. ‘The other two sides could be exposed partly 
only as the permanent structure like Guest House have come 
up preventing further excavations in that directioni, However 
the alignment of the wall has been traced completedly. 


i) Northern main entrance:~ 


The total Length of this entrance from the firat step 
‘inside the enclosure wall to the first step outside the 
entrance is 8.75 metres and 5 metres from inside upto the 
wall and 3.75 metres outside the entrance. ‘There is a 
raised platform of 2.90 mts. in breadth connected with a 
fplight of steps from inside and outside. Two steps are there 
at present from outside and two mteps are missing. Stone slabs 
used for steps measure 2.20 mt. x 0.55 mt. in length, and 
width respectively. A railing was constructed with brick, mud 
and mortar on both the sides of the steps and stone slabs of 
the size 1.60 mt. x 0.42 mt. x 0.09 mts. were placed over it 
on either side. The width of the entrance is 2.20 metres. 

A stone slab of 2.40 metres long and 0.50 mis. wide 
placed horizontally in the centre of the raised platform 
contains two holes on either side probably for firing pillars 
of the superstructure. Hach hole is of the size of 8 om. x 
6 cm. which was drilled in the middle of the rectangular 
base cut to a depth of about two centimetres, extending 
55 om x 25 cm. in length and breadth, probably for raising 
the door jambs on both the sides. 

There are eight steps Leading to the court yard from the 
main entrance. The flight of steps is provided with side 
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railing 1.20 metres high from the ground level. After eight 
steps, one half chandrasila is placed as the firs+ stepy 
the diametre of which is 95 centimetres. ‘The stouc slabs 
used as’ steps are almost of the same size as those used for 


the steps outside the entrance. 


ii) Bastern entrance: 

. the entrance has been brought to light durirg the 
present ‘excavations. The width of the entrance is 1.14 metres 
and its breadth is 0.58 centimetres. Flight of steps 
could not be exposed during the current field season. 

It is quite likely that one more entrance existed on 
the western side also leading to the water gate of the secondary 
fortification wall contiguous to the watertank. 

The square plan of the enclosure wall is in accordance 
with the ancient Indian Silpa Sastras. According so 'Menasara!' 
when a site is selected for constructing a building the : 
ground is divided into aifferent number of square.’ ‘The 
square Vastu-Purushamandala symbolises the celesticl world. 

It is rigid and cannot be moved, thus representing a perfect 
and absoluté fom.” 


Structure I: 


i 


‘This structure mainly consists of five cells and a 
rectangular hall with a porch of 4.10 metres long and 3.00 mts. 
wide from outside followed by flight of steps. ‘The first 

step from below is a stone slab 1.70 metres in length and 

0.56 metres in breadth with a thickness of 10 centimetres, 

The second step is Chandrasila with a diametre of 1,15 metres. 
There are five more steps raised on the basement constructed 
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with brick mud and mortar. The steps are provided with rail- 
ing on the sides but the stone slabs over the railing are 
missing. 
The fhooring of the porch is 0.75 metre high from the 
, ground level. Nine dourses of bricks are traceable. from 
inside the porch to the first step below the length is 
4 metres. Further steps leading into the porch are missing. 
The porch is rectangular with a length of 1.90 mts. and 
width of 2.10 metres. The thickness of the wall is 1.19 mta. 
Immediately after passing through the porch, we enter the 
big vectangular hall with 19.55 metres x 4 mts. length and 
breadth respectively including outer walls. The inner 
measurements of the hall are 15.85 mts. x 2.65 mts. The 
height from the ground level to floor level of the hall is 
2 metres. 
contiguous ‘the ‘hall there are five cells seperated by 
a brick wall having a thickness of 1.20 mts. The individual 
measurements showing the Length and breadth of the five celis 


from west to east are as follows: 


Ist cell = 2.65 x 2.40 mis. 
IInd cell = 2.55 © 2.50 mts. 
IfiIzvd cell == 2.60 © 2.25 mts. 
IVth cell + 2,60 x 2.30 mts. 
Vth Cell = 2.60 x 2.40 mts. 


The cells are separated by the walls with a thickness of 
0.85 mts. The first and third cells are filled with sand 
while the other eells are filled with rubble and morrun,. 
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The back wall with a thickness of 1.80 rts. on the 
south runs from west to east. 

Lime plastering of nearly 5 cmmtinetres thickness is 
Visible on the outer wall of the Hall just below the porch. 
Projections in the corners outside the hall are noticed, 

Outer and inner basements are provided with a projection of 
about 20 centimetres. 

fhe structure No.1 is quite opposite to the main nerthern 
entrance at a distance of 20.60 metres facing north. 


Structure No.II: 


Structure No.IT is similar to that of structure Ho.I 
in plan but there are only three cells here followed by a 
rectangular hall and a porch with a flight of steps. this 
structure is 5 1/2 metres avay from the north east corer 
of the structure I and faces east. 

The first step is a rectangular stone slab and the 
second one is 2 semixcircnlar stone. Above this there aro 
two more steps heading to the porch. ‘The first step is 1.70 
metres in length and 0.50 metres in width and the second 
one is @ chandrasila measuring 1.00 metre x 0.50 mts. Traces 
of vailing are noticed on both sides but the stone slabs over 
the railing are missing. The distance from the first step to 
the last step including the missing steps is 2 metres. 

The porch is 5 netres inlengsth and 3 metres in breadth 
from outside, and 2.5 mts. x 2.00 mts. inside. The hali is 
9.50 metres in length and 2.20 metres in breadth excluding 
the outerwalls. From outside, its length and breadth are 


12.60 metres and 6.10 metres. 
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The gize of the three cells from north to south are 


given below. 


Length Breadth 
ist cell ~ 2.70 mts. 2.10 mts. 
2ad cell = 2.70 mts. 1.10 mts. 
5rd cell = 2.70 mts. 2e10 mts. 


fhe three cells are backed by thick brick wall. The outer 
walls are of a thickness of 1.60 mets. and the walls between 
the cells are 0.80 mts. in thickness. 

Fine Line plastering is noticed on the front side of 


the walls near the porch. 


Stxuctuce Noell: 

Structure III is about 2.20 metres on the proper north 
to structure If, containing a single cell and a hall with an 
entrance provided with steps facing towards East. The first 
step is a rectangular stone slab of the size of 1.60 x 0.50x 
0.10 nba. in length, breadth and thickness respectively. 

Second one is a semi-circular stone with a diametre of 1.10 
metres. The breadth of the entrance is 1.50 mts. 

The hail is 5.50 mts. in length and 2.50 metres in breadth 
inside und 4.50 mtse = 5.50 mts. from out side i.e. including 
walls. 

The, gnner length and breadth of the cell igs 2.80 mts. and 
Ze 00 metres respectively, while the outer measurememts of it 
peine 5.50 metres x 5.50 mts. Inside the cell lime plastering 
is noticed on the flooring and also on the walls,. The iime 
Plastering is intact. There are three niches in the middle 
of the back wall of the cell. The measurements of the three 


nitches are as Lollows:= 
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Length ath 
1e 350 oms. 20 cme 
26 ” 25 cmse 20 ems. 
De 28 cmse 20 emse 


A globular ecarthern pot? with a lid decorated with serpants, 
and other figurines was recovered in the north-west corner 

of the hall. A humen skeleton in an inverted position 

Was also found tinder the debris of a fallen wall just outside 
this structure III. This structure is in east-wést 
orientation facing east. 


Structure No. iVs 

Exactly opposite the structure III there is another 
structure nearly 23 metres away towards east. This structure 
IV, facing west, contains a hall and a cell. This is very 
much disturbed. ‘The well separating the hall and the cell 
is not traced. 

The hall is 5.70 mtse in length and 5.50 mts. in 
breadth. The size of the cell is 5.20 metres x 2.60 mts. 

fhe outer walls are of a thickness of 1.20 metres. 


Steps are missing. The whole structure is 10.50 mts. in 
length and 6.40 mts. in breadth. 
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structure is +6.50-mts. im length and 15.00 mia. in breadth. 
Structure No. Vs 


About one metre to the proper south of structure IV 
there is another structure with two rectanguhar hells on the 
back and the front separated by three celis in the middle 
contiguous to the front hall. The structurs also faces west, 
and is just opposite structure II. Steps are not traced, 
The entixs structure is 16.50 mts. in length and 13 metres 
in breadth. 

The inner length of the front hall is 135 metres 
and it is 2 metres in breadth . 

The central hall is divided into three celis with tue 


following neasurements. 


Length Breadth 
ist ceil 7 2.50 mise 2250 mie. 
2nd cell 5-50 mts. 2.50 mts. 
3xud cell 2250 mts 2.50 mts. 


The length of the back hall is 10 metres and breadth 
is 3.20 mts. 

. Beautiful stuccos, pot sherds, beads, coins, etc., were 
found associated with the structure, V, one vedware storage 
jer was recovercd in the north west corner of the front hall. 

A @ragment of panel of about 28 centimetres long and 
15 centimetres wide and 7 centimetres thick has been found 
outside this:structure. The panal is plastered witn Line 
and a green coating is nouiked over Lt with a thickness of 


1 1/2 centimetres. 


Structures No. Viz 


To the _ proper south of structure V at a distance of 
about 12450 ees another structure has been exposed. 4 
réotednular hall measuring 12 metres in length and 6.70 mtae 
in breadth with the walls having a thickness of 1.10 metres 
have been noticed. ‘he inner length and breadth of the 
hall is 10 metres and 4.60 metres respectively. Two courses 
of bricks only are visible ail along the structuree 

A wall contiguous to this structure running south-wards 
took a semi-ciroular curve and turned towards west. This 
wall constructed with rubble projects exactly at the south- 
east corner of the enclosure wall and runs towards west 
taking a semi-circular curve. As in the case of cther 
structures at the site, the superstructure is completely 
destroyed. Only rubble is visible. In continuation of this 
vupbis wall a few slabs planted vertically have been noticed 
' almost in the middle way. ‘The other part of the wall could 
not be exposed as the entire site is wider heaps of debris. 
Tt is tikes that, this wall continued and joined the other 
corner Vide, south-west corner of the main enclsoure wall 
thus forming a complete semig¢eircular or half-moon shape. 
Probably this must be a retaining wall for the main enclosure 
wall on he south. This reminds us of the apsidal (chapa-like) 
plan. If the spsidal plan is analysed it is seen to be 
dduipgaea of a semi-circular and an oblong parts. In other 
words it is a combination of elements of both circular 


and the square forms. 


rough: 

A troush made of stone slabs measuring 2 metres in 
length and 0.75 mts. in width has been brought to Light 
inside the brick enclosure wall, five metres from the main 
entrance on the north. Small heaps of lime mortar, line 
mixed kankar are seen piled up in a vow along the 2nclosure 
wall. ‘he length of the tub on the top is 2.25 mis. and 
1.78 mts. at the bottom, the width at the top and the botton 
being 75 ems. and 25 cms. respectively. The depth of the tub 
is 45 cmse Thus it is wider at the top and narrower at the 
bottoms; the sides are slanting. It is quite likely that this 
trough was used for mixing lime for plastering of the 
various structures in the building complex mentioned above. 
The Silpa Ratna® describes different kinds of lime plaster; 
mainly powdered. Yajralepa, according to the Silpa Ratna? 
is a high srade lime plaster with to percent résing in its 
composition and other binding and adhesive substanees. Frepara~- 


tion of vajzalepe is deseribed in Brihat Samhi ta® 


aad Vishnu 
Dharmottazal The term Vajralepa denotes a special ‘ind of 
plaster particularly desexibed in the Silparatna, tie 
digpeagiiaue ena the Isana Gurudeva Paddhati.® 

fhe walls to which lime plaster (suddha) has b3en applied 
should then be coated with a paste of hide=glue mixed with 
white earth in three layers, and above it another faunal coat 
oi the same paste mixed with powdered conch etee? Fron the 


above literary evidences it appears that the tub was used 


for mixing the line plaster glue, or Vajralepea for fine 
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plastering of the walls, panels, stuccos, pillars etc., of 
the building complex. Number of stuccos, terracotvas, 
fragments of plastered bzicks probably used for the pillara 
of the supexstructure for decorative purpose recovered in the 
course of excavations inside the enclosure wall strengthens 
the above view. | 

Some of the stuccos are beautifully painted in red ochre 
yellow and green, some of the bricks are liue plastered and 
painted ia ved ochre, green and yellow. Fine lime plastering 
is noticed on the walls at the basement level. 4% some places 
plastering was done with mud and over this mud plastering 
Lime plastering wag applied. As has already been mentioned, 
@ panel plastered with lime and green coating over that lime 
plastering - found near the structure No.V. The thickness 
of the plaster is eens 172 centimetres. All the above 
facts go to prove that the plastering material was prepared 
within the building complex itself in a most scientific 


method with technical skill and aptitude. 


'' Stxuctures outside the enclosure wall 
Structure No.VIi: 

Structure VII is outside the enclosure wall at a distance 
of 3/2 metres from the main northern entrance of the enclosure 
wall towards north-east. The structure is facing cast. ‘The 
total length of it is 14 metres and the breadth is 13 metres. 
It is also constructed with bricks upto basement. Huge stone 
Slabs are placed over the brick wall. There are four rooms 


in four corners measuring 2 x 2 metres each. A flight of 
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of steps is provided to a length of 4/2 metres with a 

breadth of 2 metres, constructed in pricks on the eastern 

side. The main entrance to this structure appears to be 

on the northern side since a flight of steps and a porch 

are noticed here. ‘The plan of the structure appears like 

a "chatuh-sela" mentioned in the ancient Indian Silpa Sagtras!° 
The frequent mention of chatuh-gala houses in sanskrit 

Literature makes it quite clear that they were quite 

characteristic of the buildings in ancient India.!! 


Chatuhsalsa occupies all four sides of the house with a 


central open court. This class of sala house was most common 
in ancient.India. According to the texts, houses of the 
Brahnins should be squire like temples. If the houses of 
Bzahnins are not square, they should nearly resemble a 
square ioe. the length may exceed by 1/10th only. 

Another brick structure has been brought to light during 
the current field season, in juxtaposition to the existing 
nodexrna road. 

About ten metres cast of structure VII at a depth of 
0.75 metres from the ground level, a brick wall, 19 metres 
long cunning in north-south direction connected to a square 
porch at the northern end has been brought to Light during 
the course of recent excavations. The breadth of the wall 
igs the same as that of the main enclosure wall of the palace 
complex, vige, 1.05 metres. After running for 19 metres 


towards south, the wall turned to the east at right angle, 
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parallel to the main enclosure wall with an intervening 

space of 42 metres. This wall couhd not be exposed completely 
as there is a modern road over the structure on the eastern 
side. Coming to the porch, it is 5/2 mts. x 2 mts. inside 2“ 
the 7/2 mts. long outside. The total length of the porch 
from west to east is 8 metres. Flight of steps to the 

west are noticed. A brick wall is traced to the north of 

the porch in alignment to the nineteen metre wall on the 
south; here also the wall could be traced only upto about 

2 metres as the wall is leading towards the modern road, which 
prevented further excavations. 

Leaving a space of about 3 metres from the porch to the 
west another brick wall running towards west parallel to the 
structure No.VII with a square porch just facing the Northern 
entrance of the structure VII has been traced. This porch is 
similar to the northern ontrance of the palace complex. Only 
two courses of bricks are noticed in this wall. ‘The wally 
is 14 metres long from the eastern side of the porch. The 
complete alignment of the above two structures couldnot be 
exposed due to the construction of pucca roads on the east as 
well as on the north of the site where the archaeological 
excavations have been taken up. 

It is quite likely that these two walls described above 
must be the enclosure walls, consisting of number of maneions 
insids, similar to the palace complex described in the 


preceding paras. 
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The alignment of these structures that have been brought 
to light during the course of the excavations are shown in 
the plane 

‘<Be. V.V.Kvishna Sastry, is certain that the structure I 
with ‘five zooms prefaced by a rectangular hall, o square porch 
and flight of steps must be a maltistoraeesbuiiding » the 
flat roof made up of rectangular terracotta tiles and 
plastered with Lime was laid over horizontal rafters supported 
by wooden pillars raised outside the walls. (The super~ 
structure is completely destroyed). ‘The massive style of 
architecture of the ahaa (a ia buildings at Keeaaragi\\s. 
and decorative features may indicate that it may be the 
palace compiex of Vishnukundin period, protected by a 
secomidey Conti fication wall of rubble which emcompasses an 
“approximate area of one IiLometre. !* 

The following literary evidences also support the above 
view, right, the selection of the site to the completion of 
the building. 


'Bxponents of the Silpa-sastras have laid great stress on 


the selection of a proper site for founding a new village or 
town. According to Menasara’? the site is to be examined 
and its fitness determined from its smell, colour, taste, 
shape, direction, sound and touch. The ground should be 
smooth and level and inclined towards the east. It should 
produce @ hard sound. The odour of the site should be 
agreable. It should have good quality soil. The site should 
Rix 
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produce water when dug to the depth of a man with his 
arms raised above his head. The temparature of the site 
should be moderate. The site which does not possess such 
qualities is not fit for habitation. 

According to Mayamata' 4 the site should be fertile 
enough for all kinds of seeds. The earth of the site should 
either have a uniform colour or of all colours, white 
red, yellow and blacke It should also have all the verifies 
of tasite and should have a mixture of a small proportion 
of sande 

After the study of general site conditions such ae 
geology. topography, drainage, vegetation, wild life and 
climate a detailed study of the ground and its soil conditions 
is to ibe carried out. Manasara!? divides the soils into 
four kinds and lays down the order of priority with reference 
+o seven traits such as colour, smell, taste, form, direction, 
sound and touch. The best soil is classified as "Brahmin" 
the other types being ‘Kshatriya', Vaisya, and 'Sudra'. 

It is important to note that the qualities of the ground and 


soil mentioned do not necessarily mean that thoy were 


inhabited exclusively by the respective yarnas. In Silpa 


sastras the term 'Brahmin’ does not denote the caste but 
the quality. Thus "Brahmin" means the pest. '® 
The Matsya purena describes a mystic method of determin- 
ing the best building sites for the four classes.!? 
After the selection of the site, the next important step 
was to determine the cardinal directions by means of a gnomon!® 


which is expounded in detail in the sixth chapter of Manasara. 


The Square Vastupurushamandala, as we noticed in the building 
complex at Keesaragutta, symbolises the celestial world. I% 
is rigid and cannot be moved, thus representing a perfect 
and absolute form. 

The site planning principles expounded by Kantilya and 
Sukracharya are not based on the principles of Vastupurusha~ 
mandala but on sound common sense and logic. Kautilya!? 
lays down that the demarcation of the ground inside the fort 
shall be made by opening three royal roads from west to 
east and three from south to north. 


Kantilya@° 


further describes the various cardinal 
directions towards which the quarters of various classes were 
to be situated. The king's quarters were situated in the 
centre of the city slightly tovards north and occupled one=- 
ninth of the total site inside the fort. The palace faced 
cast or north. 

Kautilya*! further states that in the centre of the 
city and in every other quarter shrines of the guardian 
deities of the communities residing in them are to be built. 
At @ distance of 100 dhanus (1 dhanu = 6 feet or 1.85 mts. 
approximately) from the ditch of thoat outside the fort in 
open country places of worship and pilgrimage, groves and 
buildings shall be constructed. Vatsayana recommended the 
building of a house close to a pond with an ‘udayana' garden 
outside.-? | , ; 

Ancient Silpa sastras divided buildings into four cate- 


gories namely houses for the common people, palaces and 
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ey mansions for the princes and nobles, temples, and 
lastly the public buildings such as public rest houses, etc. 
The architectural treatment of these four classes of 
buildings has been distinct in nature and definite in its 
contribution. Ancient Indian Silpa Sastras lay comparatively 


less stress on the secular architecture. This do2s not mean 
that such housing is not given due importance. Tne older 
treatises like Mahasara and Mayamata deal mainly with palace 
and temple architecture. Secular architecture acquired 
prominence during the early mediaeval period, but this was 
in confirmity with the house architecture followed during 
ancient times. 

With slight varietions all Silpa sastre-3 agree that 
palaces should be located in the centre of the town. Kautilya®4 
states that the palace should occupy oneeninth of the total 
area inside the fortifications of the town and shell ve 
located slightly towards north. 

Manasara”” divides palaces into nine categories with 
regard to their size and also according to the nine classes 
of the kings for whom they axe meant. The palace complex 
generally comprised of various buildings which were essential 
because of the manifold needs of the princely clas3. 
Manasara makes out a list of 42 palace establishments. 

Manasara divides royal palaces into two main categories. 
The first one is knowm as Antah-sale (interior palace with 


courts) and the other BahiseSala (exterior palaces and courte ) 


the interior salas with their courts are obviously meant for 
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the residences of the king and his family, while the outer 
salas are for the administrative establishments such ag 


gabhe halls and so one Another important feature of ancient 


Indian palaces is the effective use of water reserviors in 


various salas. The use of water bodies was provided for both 


ritualistic purposes as well as for pleasure. Tho various 
water bodies expounded in the Silpa-sastras are Kapa(well), 
Vapi (stepped well), Kunda (deep pond), pushkarini (shallow? 
pond), Tadaga (lake} and so on.7° 

" hecoxéing to the building-by-laws enforced in the 
ancient India, from the plinth to the ground level, a flight 
of steps shall be provided. A 'Vedika't or a raised seat shall 
be provided on both the sides of the entrance door to the 
house. This rule is'laid down by Brihat Samhita, Visvakarma 


Vidyaprakasa and Visvakarnaprakasa”! and Mayemata’> 


» which 
indicate that this rule was widely observed. 

Now coming to the shape of the building complex, this 
resembles the "Maulika” mansion described in Manasara.-? 
The storied mansions consist of rows of buildings varying 
in number of storeys upto twelve are artistically joined wp. 
They are classified under six main groups called dandakey 


svastika, maulika, chatur-mulha, sarvatobhadra, and 


vardhameana. The 'maulika' mansion is shaped like a 
winnowing basket and consists of three rows of buildings. 
The contents of the chapter XI in the Manasare describe 


in detail the measurements of length, breadth, and heisht 


} 
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of buildings of one to twelve storeys, assigned to persons 
of different ranks. A palace of five to twelve storeys is 
stated to guit the emperor or the universal monarch, highest 
in rank among the nine classes of kings. Residerce of one 
to three storeys are assigned to the heir-apparerxt and the 
chief feudatories, and so one 

In the Light of the foregoing facts, it may be safely 
ooudladea that the structures 1 to iv inside the enclosure 
wall were the royal mansions consisting number of storeyae 
The open space in the centre of the buildings must be the 
court yard. The main enivance must have had a tower or 
gopura like superstructure with a square porch be_ow it. 
Structure ITI and V¥V appears to be single celled shrine where 
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the guardian deities” ~ were set up but unfortunately no 


such images have been brought to light in course of 
archaeological excavations except a decorated enrthern pot,”! 
and a human skeleton near the structure III. 

menue bur’ VII which is outside the main enclosure wall, 
identified as Chatuhsala aecOraing to silpa sastrss appear 
to have been occupied by the Brahmins = royal teachers or 
priests. Kewtilya* says that the Brahmans shall reside 
to the north. The structure VII is exactly on the northern 
side of the main palace complexe 

The six brick structures inside the main enclosure wall 


consisting of cells, with rectangular halls in front, and a 


spacious open court yard within the compound may be mistaken 
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as monastaries of the Jainas. The Jaina temple in the vicinity 

may give support to the above argument. <A monastery has a 

big open court yard in the centre with monks cells arranged 

along the walls of the enclosure.” 
In architecture both Buddhist and Jain structures are 

more Glosely eonnected with the Hindu ones. The jain style 

was ‘essentially Hindu’, declares Fergusson, and was doubtless 

largely common to all Hindu sects, but in its evolution it 

became modified by Jain taste and requirements .°* The 

religion of the Buddhists and that of the Jains were go similar 

to one another, both in their origin and their development of 

doctrines that either architecture must also at first have 

been nearly the same. A strong presumption that the architec« 

ture of the two sects was similar arises from the fact of 

theiv principal sculptures being so nearly identical that it 

is not always easy for the casual observer to distinguish 

what belongs to the one and what to the other? There is, 

however, a marked difference of the Jain architecture of the 

South. The first peculiarity that strikes one as is the 

division of the temples into two classes, Bastis (Basadi, 


Vasati, monastery or temple) and Bettas(#Vasahika, buildings, 


including monastery and temple. The former are temples, in 
the usval acceptance of the word, and always containing an 
image of one of the twenty four 'Tirthankaras', which is the 
object there worshipped, : 

But the brick structures both, secular and religious 


brought to light during the excavations at Keesaragutta 
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definitely belong to Brahmanical Architecture. Further there 
is no need fox such a huge and massive fortification, 
secondary walls and masonry enclosure walls just for the 

sake of protecting a Jaina monastery. Moreover, not even 

@ Single image of Lirthankaras has been noticed associated 
with the structures inside or outside the enclosure wall. 

The availability of Siva Lingas in alignment, square 
brick shrines of Saivites with brick pedestals in the centre 
the massive style of architecture of the Aeron ee oeanee 
pulldings, the decorative features, and other concomitant 
evidences such as Vishnukundin coins, pottery, beads, 
texrracottas , stuccos etce, go to prove beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the building complex under discussion was a palace 
complez. belonging to early kings of the Vishnukundin dynasty. 


HHRER 
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Architecture as a fine art must possess certain aesthetic 
features and must also indicate creative effort in the shaping of 
‘Q human actions towards the attainment of intellectual progress 
end elevation of life in its variousaspects. 

The Vishnukundin veriod witnessed allround. progress in 
the field of fine arts. 


i) Miniature temples:- 


Adjacent to Yelesuaraswamy temple at Yeleswaram, Devakulas 


ox votive shrines were found constructed in different orienta- 
tion. Inside these shrines Bannlingas were installed with 
or without yonipithas. 

They might have been a part of the custom that developed 
here which enjoined the devotees to take vow to instal a Siva 
linga and build a small shrine and Léyve it thereafter dedicat- 
ing to the Lord. 

Five niniature votive shrines about more than 0.90 mts. 
in height were found near the temple complex in Yeleswaran. 


These shrines have a low adhisthana, flat kapota by a semi- - 


circular sikhare incised with an inscription, the characters 
of which xresembie to some of the inscriptions of the Vishnu- 
kundin period. It has a Linga on vedi inside. Such votive 
shrines bearing the same architectural features except some 
of them represented With kudu azches on the vimana are also 
found in Mahanandi and Kadamalakalva. The other miniature 
shrines found at Yeleswaram have the same architectural 


features as described above, but they contain sculptures of 


Siva, ‘'asdrdhanariswara, Harihara, Umamaheswara and also a 


Linga | on: vedi. There is a rov of six miniature stcne-cut 


shrines to the south of the Mandapa, and two more nows of 


twelve shrines behind the Mahanandiswara temple ,owhich the 


following are important. 


te 


2e 


4e 


Shrine with low adhistena, flat kapota and Vimana of two 


steps with a Nagara sikhere above and a linga on yedl mindide, 
Shrine with a solid Nagara Vimana and a linga on vedi sginside. 
Shrine with flat kapota, vimana of four moulded steps, an 


analaka gikhore above and @ linga on vedi inside, 


Apeedat. shvine on an adhistana with plain wall, moulded 
kapota, gxive and apsidal sikhara. The front part of the 


sikhara contains nasike or gable with @ smeller nasike 


inside it with a human figure. 


There are four smaller shrines behind the Mahanandiswara 


temple. One of these has a vimana of four steps crcwned by 


en amalaka sikharea. Another is also of same type and cf the 


vesara order but has a nasika on the face of each of the three 


steps. The third is a stepped vimana of the Nagara order. 


The fourth has a vimana of seven steps crowned by an 


amoleka sikharae 


There are sixteen miniature stone-cut shrines within the 


compound of the Bhimalingeswara and the Ramalingeswaza temples 


at Satyavolu. They all have linga on vedi tnside, are of 


varying sizes. 


ii) Sculptures :— 


The sculptures of Siva as 3 Ardhanariswara, Harinara and 
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Umanaheswara elegantly and exquisitely carved in deep nitches 
of the miniature shrines found at Yelesvaram are described 
below. 
(a) Siva as Ardhansrisvara:= 

Lord Siva is show in half-male and half~female form in 
ini bhansa, posutre.e In his right upper hand he is holding a 


frisule and in his lower right hand which is raised carries 


probably a Damaruka. The Devi in her left upper hand carries 


some indistinct object probably Milotpheala or a mirror and 


her left hand is in akimbo patrakundala worn by woman is 


showm in the left ear of lord Siva and right ear has a 
Makarakundalas this sculpture is adorned with Graiveyakg, 
Katisutra, keyura and bracelets. The jata is beautifully 


bundled up to form a ushnisha over his head bedecked with 
flowers 
(>) Haxiheras, 

Both the figures are shown in Samabhanga posture and their 
stance is indeed gradeful. Both of them are represented with 
four handse The right upper hand of Siva carried a Trisuls, 
the outer counter of which is almost circular. The lower 
vight hand which is raised carries Damaruka, upper left hand 


is in akimbo and the lower left hand which is also raised 


carries an indistinct object. He 1s alse adorned with 


Uderabanda round his waist, keyura and _kankana on his arms. 


The third eye is present and his jata is arranged in the form 


of Makuta bedecked with flowers. Vishnu carries o Gada in his 


right upper hand, conch in the raised lower right hand and the 


upper left hand in katyavalambita posture and the lower right 
carries the chakra. So far as the ornaments are concerned they 
are same as worn by Siva excent that he is weering e@ tapering 
kizite. 


(c) Umamahesuara:= 


This panel depicts Siva with Parvati, ckanda and Ganesha. 
Siva and Parvati are sitting on @ high pedestal in lelithasana 
posture having Genesha on the right of Siva and Skanda clinging 
to her breast. Ganesha has only single pair of arms and has 
no Grom over his head. Siva is represented with four hands 
and Parvati with two. The right leg of Siva is hanging down 
and vesting on the footrest while the left leg is bent and 
‘resting on the seat. Below in front is a couchant Nendi. 


His risht upper hand is resting on the thigh and the lower hand 


which is Yaised carries, probably, Damaruka. The left uvper 
hand passes round the back of Parvati and the lower left hand 
carries some object over his left shoulder. Here he is wearing 


yajnopavita, probably of Mukuta, udarabanda of three bands 


round his attenuated waist, eleborate EKundalas beautify her 
ears. Particularly the pos@ of Parvati is very graceful, in 

@ caressing attitude she has placed her right hand on the thigh 
of her Lord and holds Kartikeya in her left arm clinging to 

her breast like a devout mother. She is also wearing arnlets 
and bracelets, Mekhala of two bands round her waist, a beautiful 
necklace and her braid is artistically adorned and decked with 


pearls. 
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(a) Barly Vishnu sculpture: 
A beautiful scubpture of Vishnuk whose head and feet were 


mutilated was found at Yeleswaram. ‘The modelling of torso 
and body vas chaste ond beaktiful. This appears to be an 
early Porm of Vishnu holding a sakti oc staff in his right 
hand and a conch in the left. On stylistic grounds this may 
be assigned to 4th and 5th century A.D. 

(e) An early sculpture of Narasimha:- 

This sculptured panel was discovered over a hillocx 
inside & square shrine ubich is now in dilapidated condition, 
at Kondamotu, Located on the outskirts of Piduguralla village 
neariy 65 kilometres rrom Guntur on the road to Macherla. 

It is an oblong panel of Limestone measuring 1.5 x 0.61 
metres carved with six standing figures in bas-relier. 

The figure on the extreme left is standing in abhangs 
postuze, his vight hand resting on the Iksnuchapa (sugar 
cane vow) and in his left hand he holds a makaradhvaja. The 
figure next to him stands in Samabhansa posture. dis rizhi 
hand is shown in abhaya pose. He carries a conch shell in his 
Left hand which is in katyavalambita pose. The third is a very 
peculiar figure of a couchant lion with legs tant and tenae 
and the face is devoid of teeth but in centre of the chest is 
prominently show the Vaishnavite Lanchana 'Srivatsa'. ‘To 
this couchant lion at the level of the neck two hands are 
added, shown in uplifted position holding the attributes of 
Vishnu, gade and chakra in his right and left hands. 

Flanking the left side of this icon is a standing image 
show in tribhbanga holding a flute and a bow in his right and 
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left hands. His right hand is shown in katyavalambita pose. 
Next to this fisure there is another shown in standingppshtion 
holding a tyxron or & wine goblet in his right hand and the 
deft in akimbo. The last figure carries in his right hand a 
sword which resembles the incurved blade and a shield in his 
hand. There mignt be another figure by the side of the first 
figure mentioned above as it can be seen clearly that the 
demarcating plaster which is shown on the right side is 
conspicuous by its absence on the left side where the slab is 
broken. This has disturbed the symmetry of the entire composi- 
tion but in its original state it appears that the sculptor 
had maintained perfect symmetry and balance by carving a group 
of three figures on cither side of tthe central figure Narasimha. 

The central figure has two arms bearing a gada and a 
chakra and tries to emphasize more the animal aspect i.e. the 
entire lion is shown in couchant form while its anthromorphic 
form is suggested by its two hands which are added at the 
neck level. 

Normal representation of Narasimha showy a human body or 


torso with a lion's head. Literature’ 


refers only to seated 
and standing forms of Naresimha having a human body with lion's 
head. Considering the strange nature of the representation 
of this icon, it is quite possible to assume that in the early 
period i.e. early 4th century A.D. the anthromorphic represen- 
taion is an exception rather than a rule. 

The first figure from left, which carries Ikshu-chapa 


(sugarcane bow) in his right hand and a Makaradhveja in his 


~ 
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left, appearently, looks like Manmatha, Pradyumna the eldest 
son of Krishna through Rukmini. 

The next figure may be indentified with two armed Vishnu, 
the vight hand is in abhaya pose, the left one carries a 
conch shell.” 


The third figure is of Narasimha in its kevala form. 


some difficulty arises in identifying the fourth figure. 
Vasudeva is not generally shown holding a bow or dhanus like 
Ramae ‘The flute that he carried in his Yight hand helps us 
in identifying it as Krishna. But the image of Krishna should - 
hold akridayasti or a flute in his right hand and the left hand 


has to be raised to the level of the elbow and shoulder and 
the remaining features shovid be as in caso of Rama.” Hence 
this is an indication that Krishna can also be represented 
holding a dhanus or bow. 

The fifth figure standing on the left hand side of 
Vasudeva who carries a wine goblet in his left hand might be 
Sankarshana as sometimes he is shown holding a drinking vessel 
emphasizing his inebriety. 

The last figure next to Sankarshana who carries a sword 
in his right hand and a shield in his left might be Aniruddha 
the grandson of Vasudeva who usually carries khadga in his 
right hand’ and a kheteke or shield in his lett.* 

’ The sixth figure is completely missing now might have been 
Namba,» another son of Krishna by Jambavati. 

It is clear by the perusal of the above description that 

Vasudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumne, and Anirudha were worshipped 


as 'Panchaviras‘ in such early date in Andhra Desa. 


~ ~ 


~ 
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The importance of this sculptured panel has to be assessed 
from its provenance and the period to which it belongs. Ita 
discovery in the coastal Andhra is significant and the coastal 
Andhra in the beginning was fervantly devoted to the Buddhisna, 
perhaps upto the fall of Ikshvakus. With the rise of the 
Pallavas Brihatphalayanas and Anandagotrin and Vishnaukundins 
under whose aegis Buddhism received a set back and Hinduism with 
its sects like Saiviam and Vaishnavism received encouragement, 
there must have been a school of reformists which aimed at the 


establishment of the glory of Hindu Dharma and the sculpture of 


early Narasimha may be manifestation of the spirit of the age 
when people conceived numerous forms for their pet gods and 
goddesses and Vishnu slong vith Siva was shown in all hybrid 
forms. We find the tendency in early sculptures to represent 
gods and goddesses in usual human forms. 

The Vishnu of this panel who holds coneh in one hand is 
shown in no way superior to the other members of Panchavyuha 
depicted in the panel. The other important thing which one 
can Ageia in this panel is that symbolism still continued and 
persisted as Lakshmi is not shown in human form but is suggested 
as in the early Buddhist sculptures by the symbol like 


srivatsa on the chest of the image of Narasimha. 


The importance of this scubhptured slab can be guaged from 
the fact that no sculpture of Vishnu ascribable to such an early 
date was discovered in the Andhra area. This Sculptured panel 
Showing Vishnu in anthropomorphic form and also in animal 
form is pevheaps the earliest extant. As such it is a rare 


and unique dic covery .? 
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iii) Stone plaque:= 

A stone plaque, which is square in shape, each side 
measuring 12 cm. with a thickness of 1.5 om. has been 
recovered from Keesaragutta excavations. 

Mother goddess in sitting posture, legs bent and wide 
open, both hands vaised holding a Siva linga in right hand and 
head of a lion in the left hand is depicted on the plaque, 
Nanéi(bull) looking upwards towards Siva linga on the right 
side and a human figure sitting and facing towards mother 
goddess are also engraved. This human like figure appears 
to be of a worshipper or an attendent holding a fan or 
Vinjamara in one hand. dust above the central figure and in 
Sotusen the Siva Linga and the lion's head there is a semi- 
circular and globular two tier structure resembling an 
inverted lotus. There are criss-cross lines on tiia lotus. 
Waist and genitals of the mother goddess are covered with 
a sora which goes around the waist and the other end 
hanging downe 

Some believe that she is popularly known as Yellamma or 
Renuka, the female counter part of Jamadagni and the mother 
of Parasurama. 

Mother goddess appears under various names ani forms 
giving vaise to diverse myths. Indian traditions represent 
the great Mother~Goddess (Adi Sakti). with a large aumber of 


names; but it has been suggested that they are not merely 
names of same goddess; but that they originally indicated 
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different goddesses worshipped by different tribes in differ= 
ent parts of the country and that they were afterwards 
identified with the Mother Goddess. It is also believed that 
the aboriginal elements have largely contributed not only to 
the conception of Siva, but also to that of his wife. Siva's 
relation with hill tribes is indicated by his uame Girisa, 
‘one who is Lord of the mountain’ ® As regards the significance 
of the lion, it is almost constantly associated with the 
aaieees rae Indian earth goddess is also called a lioness 
dite: paseaedn She yadiereda” Gnd Weta pathe teebnann ead: 
leter on the lion is a favourite animal of Parvathi just as 
the bull is of Siva. 

The symbolism of the lotus flower is especially applied 
to the rising or setting Sun, which is likened to a lotus 
flower floating on the cosmic waters ~- hence the poetic 
expression of the Vishnu's or Siva's lotus feet. 

The name of lotus dome was given to it by Indian crafts 
men who worshiped the rising Sw as the mystic yorld-lotus.!° 

The cult of the Mother Goddess besides the Linga worship 
has been depicted in this small plaque datable to circa 4th 
century ken 


iv) Decorated Globular pot: 


The potters! graft was also fairly well developed in the 
Vishnukundin period and the globular pot with a lid richly 
decorated with serpents and terracotta figurines recovered 
from Keesaragutta is the best example for such craftsmean~ship 
“the importance of the pot has been described in greater detail 


separately in the chapter on pottery. !! 
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v) Terracottas and stuccos:= 


Keesaracuttas= 

| in the course of the excavations, beautifully modelled 
human and animal stucco figurines used for decorating the 
walls of the building were exhumed. Terracotta spools 
about 5 oms. in diametre have been recovered. 

A spool is beautifully designed with incised rays emanat- 
ing from 2 common centree The other spool of black grey ware 
is incised with oa lotus design inside a circle. ‘The third 
one has punched star pattern around the periphery and in the 
middie are seven gétars encircling a single star. 

Beads made of terracotta are also met with. ‘The shapes 
among terracotta beads are pear spherical, amaleake, and 
tabloid. Terracotta plaques immensely decorated semi-circular 
in shape have been recovered. 

A terracotta figure depicting a mother holding a child 
in her left hand has been found, the head of the figure is 
broken. The tradition cf figuring Mother Goddess was a 
prominent feature in Indian art in historical times. '2 Nest 
conspicuous iconographic features of these terracottas are 
the nudity, snoromous breasts and hips, position of arms 
to hold a child and the figures showing child suckling the 
breast of the Goddess. Al1 these suggest that iconographically 
they are the representation of the fertility goddess. !° 
vi) Stuccos:~ 


The collection of stuccos include a) a stucco with a 


diametre of 12 em. containing floral designs, b) a stucco 
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head of a lion = mouth and nose distinctly visible eyes 
and ears broken; ¢) stucco of a bird probably a swan; 
head and peak only visible; &) stucco of animal face with 
wide cizevlaz eyes probably a yala figurs 3) a beautifully 
moulded stuceo of a tiger head with nose, mouth and two 
incisortesth prominent. 

some of the stuccos are painted in red ochre, yellow 
and green. 
vii) Buicke:= 

ChistLed ov carved bricks’ = semi-circular rectangular 
in shape, have also been found. Some bricks are plastered 
with Lime and painted in red ochre, yellow and green. 

Another type is @ round and perforated brics with a 
hole in the centre. . 
$iii)| ‘Another interesting specimen is a rubber like square 
clay. ‘opject probably (for xubbing the skin during bath) used 
as flesh robbers during bath. 


Pereiaceen: 


° The excavations yielded a large number of terracottas 
comprising of male and female figurines, animnals, >virds, 
*$oyecarts;'otce, thhich revealed the folk art of the remote 
past. Majority of the female terracotta figurines, 
vepresent female devinities with very elaborate coiffure, 
dressed in a tunic or nude to the waist and with a dhoti ox 
skirt. Despite the gmament, special care is taken to reveal 
the mount of venus in apparent nudity. They may te 


auspicious representation of the Mother Goddess Aditi 
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pestovers of fertility and proto tyres of Mayadevi and 
Lakshmi. 
Gollathagudi se 
The excavations at Gollathagudi temple complex also 


yielded a large number of terracotta figurines made in 


stucco which,included human and mythical animals. Some types 


eontain floral designs. 
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©. RELIGION 


(a) It is rightly said that the age of the Vishaukundins 
is a transitional period in the religious history of the 


country! 


Buddhism which was dominent during the time of the 
Satavahanas began to show signs of decay under the Ikshvakus, 
and it continued to loose ground steadily until i+ becane 
practically extinct by the end of the Vishnukundin period. 
Several Ikshvaku kings were staunch Saivas, and they 
Seaeted several temples in their capital Vijayapuri dedicated 
to the God Siva and his attendant deities. ‘The existence of 
several temples dedicated to Kartikeya, brought to light by 
the spade of the archaeologist at Negarjunakonda shows that 
the worship of War God Kumaraswamy was also popular under 
the Ikshvakus. 
Though the early kings of the Vishnukundin newacanyy 
Like Govindavarman I and Vikramendrabhattaraka I, adored the 
Buddhas, built stupas and the Viharas, the subsequent rulers 
of the family were all staunch followers of Brahmanic 
Hindu dharma. 
 Govindevarman I, the founder of the Vishnukundin Sopot 
nenemeky, and his queen paramabhattarika Mehadevi, were 
Buddhists in faith. He is said to have built in all provincoes 
of Dakshinapatha, viharas adorned with sculptures of various 


kinds by which he acquired brahma~punya. He accepted 
Buddhism after a study of shad-abhijna pratiharya darsana, 
Though he embraced Buddhism, he was tolerant: He built temples 
fox the Hindu Gods. He believed that his wealth was for the 
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enjoyment of the bhikshus etc., and gave away all his 
possessions in charity. Paramabhattarika Meahadevi his queen 
was also a devout follower of the Buddha and she tuilt a 
spacious vihara at Sakrapura for the use of the bhikshue. 
Medhavavarmen IT was a devoted follower of vedic Brahmaniam. 
Medhavavarman II and IV are credited with the perfcrmance of 
several vedic sacrifices. The performance of vedic sacrifices 


appears to have become popular, for most of the ruling kinge 


of this age claim toe have performed ‘asvamedha' ana a number 
of other sacrifices. The worship of the gods of the puranic 
pantheon, specially Siva and his attendant deities, was 
very much in vogue. 

the Vishnukundins deseribed themselves as parana-brahmnanas 
and granted to the brahmins agraharas, or land free from the 
payment of the taxes. Agraharas were granted to brahmins by 
the meee for a definite purpose to enable them to devote then=- 
selves exclusively to the study and the teaching of the vedas, 
and perform sacrifices, which were BLieved to bring prosperity 
to the country and its people. ‘The agraharas became centre of 
learning, and ppread Light and knowledge in the country. Both 
Indrabhattaraka and his son Vikramendra II actually styled 
themselves as "paramamaheswaras" «° 

The following names of the deities figure in the 


Vishnukundin peamkis records. 
I. "Sriparvathasvemin" in 


Tummalagudem set II, line 2, 
Polombur « Line 1 
Chikkulle «~- Lines 1-2 
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fundi~ Line = 1 
Ipur-I -~ Line 6 
Ipur II =~ Line 1 
Ranathirtham — Dine 1 
II. i) Somagirvisvaranatha =~ Chikkulla plates ~ Line 23 
ii) Sriymbaka | ) 1) oe 
Tit. "Vinayaka" ~ in Velpur inscription line ~ 16 
4; "Selpervataswent® was their family deity. Some writers 
identified Sziparvataswami with the God Mallikarjuna (Siva 
of the modern Srisailem)? 

Another scholar viewed that it is doubtful whether sri- 
parvatbaswami' in the title Sriparvatha-svami-pad-anudhyata 
refers to the God Mallikarjuna of Srisailam in the Kurnool 
District, en fens first place, ‘there is no evidence to show 
that there existed at Srisailam a shrine dedicated to 
Mallikarjuna or as to that matter any ether deity at such 
an early date, and that as uch Sriparvataswami to whose worship 
the Vishnukundins were devoted was to God Siva or what is 
more probable Kartikeya of Vijayapuri (Nagaz junalkonda)* 

It has already been mentioned that sriparvatasvami, the 
family. deity of the Vishnukundins might be the Ramalingeswara 
swany of Keesaragutta.? 

ii. 'Somagirisvaranatha’ that figures in Chikkulla plates 
indicated the worship of Siva with his consort parvathi. It 
nay also denote Siva as the lord of the Moon (Soma) and Parvati. 

Vikremendra Varman If issued this charter from his 


victorious camp at Lendulura which records the royal gift of the 
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village ‘Regonram' to the Three eyed God (friy ambaka) named 
Somagizisvaranatha (Siva). 

iil. 'Vinayaka' the eLephant faced God was also worshippad 
according %o Velpux inscription during the period of 
Vishnukundins. 

.in one of the Vijayanada cave temples® there isa figure 
of Ganapati in a nifch¢. This deity has Pour hands and holds 
modake, in the lower right hand on which rests the tip of the 
trunk. Another figure of Genap&ti is seen in one of the 
niches in cave No.2. This deity is seated with his left leg 
Folded and resting on the seat and the right bent at the knee 
and upraised. In one of the niches in the east well of 
cave IV of Mogalrajapurem there is a figure of Ganapati with 
the head of real elephant. 

The popularity of the worship of that deity in much 
earlier times is knom!. ‘The elephant headed God Vinayaka in 
a non=Aryan divinity adopted into the Brahmanical pantheon 
not much earlier than the third or fouth century A.D.° 
Ganapati is the lord of Ganas. He is popularly known as 
Ganesa. Ganapati is also named Brahmanaspati or lord of 


Magnitude.” 


The elephant's head of Vinayaka was made the 
symbol of the inflated ego or the conscious "I", the first 
principle which emanated from the unmanizest Prajapati, for 
the simple reason that the elephant is of the most huge size 
amongst all creatures.'° 
ene} who is accepted by the Hindus as the son of Siva 


and Parvati was, as his name signified, placed in command of 
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the Ganas by his father. He is also called Vinayaka from his 
being associated with the Vinayakas recokoned among tre Gods, 
and who are said to observe all the actions of men and remove 
evils. Another name under which he is workhipped is 
Vighneswara, as Siva is supposed to have charged him with 
the task of hindering wicked people from performing 
sacrifices and other various acts and of rendering assistance 
of good men in their endeavours to perform such acts by 
removing difficulties when he is Vighnahara. 

His worship appears to have been introduced just at the 
point when he became the God of the sect known as Ganapatyas!! 
ané gained popularity under the patronage of the Vishnukundins. 
iv. Nataraja from Vijayawada: 


Cave II, which is the largest and most beautiful of all 
the caves in Mogulrajapuram is adorned with a fine figure of 
Siva as Nataraja with the portion below the waist broken. This 
delty is represented as dancing on the prostrate body of the 


apasmara purusha.e He has cight hands. 


There is another sculptured figure of Siva with four 
hands dancing on the prostrate body of the apasmarapuruaa. 

In his character as Nataraja, Siva is shown dancing in 
ecstasy to the accompaniment of sweet music end dancing the 


Tandave dance. Siva is said to perform this dance in the 


evening in the presence of Parvati seated on a diamond throne 


in oxder to velileve the sufferings on the devas. The dance 


of Nataraje is believed to symbolise the action of cosmic 


energy in creating, preserving, and destroying the visibie 


universe. '@ 
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ve Durga: 

The back well of the cell of cave IV in Mogalrajapuran 
contains a shallow niche in which there is a half relief 
figure of Durga sculptured. This deity stands facing the 
vight with her right foot resting on a small stool and the left 
stiff and resting on the ground. She has four hands, the upper 
Light holding trisula, the lower right resting on the bent knee 
and the lower left in katihasta. The upper left hand is 


worne out. 

Durga is one whor is “Beyond the roach" .!9 She is one, who 
destroys difficulty and affliction and also removes the terror. 
She has been described as assuming many forms out of one, 
besides the emanatory forms, which comes forth out of the 
Adisakti saree The theory of incarnations has 
influenced in the course of development of Sakti pantheon. 

(bo) Saivism: 

In the two varied kinds of phenomena which nature presents, 
the early habitants saw the power of the Omnipotent, but that 
which appeared to them to be terrible and disspiriting and 
wrought destruction they named Rudra. They also believed that 
the same power of the Almighty, which brought about ruin and 
destruction, was turned into a benignant deity if appealed 
and appeared by prayer, and so they named it Siva - the 
auspicious. !? In the Atharvanaveda, Siva io called Pasu-pati, 
meaning Lord of animals, thus forming a link between the Vedic 
Siva and Siva worship cf later times. His worship suffused 


with feelings of intense love advocated under the imphupe of 
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the teaching of Bhakti, which was then stimulating men's minds 


in carrying everything before it in matters of religion. Here 
he is the supreme lord to be worshipped with complete self 
surrender, his devotee undertaking the observance of the 
Pasupata vow consisting in giving up anger and agreed, practising 
forgiveness and insisting upon the use of ashes signifying the 
_ transitoriness of all mundanke things. In this may be discerned 
the germ of the Pasupata sect, taich came into being in the 
early times, about 150 B.c.!° 

dust ‘about the time, when the Pasupata sect wes reorganised, 
@ new school of thought in Siva worship became enshrined in 
books called the Agamas. The followers of the school were known 
as Maheswaras worshipping Siva under the name of Maheswara not 
differing much from the ancient Pasupata sect. 

The earliest worshippers of Siva of whom mention is made 
in the Epics are the Pasupatas - followers of the Pasupata 
doctrine. Pasupata is formed from Pasupati - Lord of folks. 
Pati is the Lord, and man is the pasu, bound by the fetters of 
the world and requires to be released by the Lord. The doctrine 
was supposed to have been taught in the beginning by God Siva 
himself, namely, that Siva himself was the source of the whole 
creation and that final union with him should be the desired aim 
of his worshippers: The Pasupatas worshipped Siva in the form 
of the Linga, conceiving him as a deity of wild asrect as 
Bhairava, and they admitted even the gobins, ganas and others 
in their worship with him. They admitted ail classes within 
their fold which accounts for a large following for the sect. 

The doctrine of a new school of thought already in existance 


began to influence men's minds which subsequently became 
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enshrined in books called Agamas numbering about twenty-eight. 
The followers of these Agamas worshipped Siva mostly as Maheswera. 
The Agamas mark the appearance of Sakta ideas among the Saivites 
and contains rules regarding temple — building, image-making, 
and religious practices such as the wearing of the sect,mark, 
the Iripundra, and the belief generated in the efficacy of the 
use of mystic rites and charms.’ These hold that Siva possesses 
or develops in himsel? a Sakti or power consisting of the 
rudiments of the individual soul and the material world, and 
from this sakti, the world is developed. Man is by nature 
fettered by Ignorance, and kama - the material cause of the 
world. Man can, therefore, only be liberated by the grakce of 
the Lord, which is also a product of Siva's safkti. 

About the fourth century A.D. the doctrine of the Pasupata 
sect adumbrated in the Epics, made its appearance in the 
Vayupurana composed at that time, parts of which contain 
panegyrics and hymas in honour of the God under hig names 
Maheswara and Nilakanta. from this time onwards, sivism became 
the next dominent creed in the land, and counted all classes from 
princes and chiefs to ordinary individuals as its votaries, and 
the invocation addressed by the poets and men of letters of the 
times to God Siva at the beginning of their literary compositions. 

This has greatly influenced the south Indian rulers of 
that period. iverywherse elaborate temples in honowr of Siva 
were erected. Thus, the Pasupata sect, which has its beginning 
in the early epics, was reorganised about the second century A.D. 
and had gained popularity among the ruling classes as well as 


Massese 
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Another doctrine called “Panchayatana" came into vogue in 
the early years of Christian era. They observe tie worship of 
five Gods, namely the Sun, Ganesh, Siva, Vishnu, Devi, but 
give peeference to Siva. 

The Kapalikas, not sufficiently distinguished from the 
Kalamutkha, appear to be an old'sect, almost coeval with the 
Pasupata sect. They indulged in rites and ceremonies of a 
very revolting nature, and they worshipped Siva in his fierce 
aspect as Dhairave. The Kalamukhs, maintained that for the 
attainment of desires in this wodd and the next, the vataries 
of Siva in his Bhakrava aspect, should eat his food in a skull, 
besmear the body with ashes of a dead body, eat the ashes, 
hold a club» keep a pot of wine and worship the God. from 
their habit of cating their food in a skull and holding tne 
ecLub, they were easily and closely eae sometimes with 
the Pasupatas and sometimes with the kapatape.'7 

We have seen that some of the Vishnukundin monarchs were 
styled themselves as 'Parama-haheswaras' and that the family 
deity of the Vishnukundins was Sriparvataswamin. We have aleo 
seen that they worshipped Ganapati, Siva, Vishnu, Devi(Durga) 
as evidenced from the carvings of Vijayawada group of cave 
temples, with special preference to Siva, and that they ouilt 
a number of temples throughout their kingdom, in honour of 
Siva which include innumerable miniature votive shrines found 
at Yelesvaram etc., and vow of lingas at Keesaragutta. ‘though 
there are no direct evidences to show that the Vishnukundins 
worshipped ‘Sun God! steo it can be asserted with ccnfidence 
that the worship of ‘Sun! was also prevelant vith tke 
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in that period. Chitra Rathaswami the Sun God, was the 
tutelary deity of Salankayanas. There was a temple by tnat 
name at Vengi. 

The foregoing avidenees prove beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the Vishnvkundin kings were the staunch followers of 
Pasupata sect — influenced by Agamas, and also patronised the 
doctrine of "Panchayatana". 

(c) Siva Lingas on Keesaraguttas= 

There is a live temple by name Ramalingeswara temple on 
the top of the hill and just opposite this temple, more than 
70 lingas arranged in 4 rows with an intervening space of 3.5 
metres are found. These Lingas were carved in black basalt 
with smoothly rounded top, ootognal shaft and square base 
installed into brick courses measuring 50 x 25 % 8 cms. 
Bramasutras were incised over the Lingas in a typical shape. 
In the earlier phase, no stone panavatta were noticed. Besides 
the brick used for panavattas, a terracotta Linga recovered 
duving excavations with a similar conical shaped Brahmasutras, 
is a clue to date the Lingas and the bricks used for pedestals 
to the early historvicah period. 

Almost every pond of water over the hill had a Linga on 
one of its bank. Most of the Lingas were provided with brick 
pedestals and introduction of stone panavattas in the later 
period are noticed. 

Brick is the most ancient material for a sacred building, 
Istikenyasa( the installation of the bricks) is performed as 
a part of the main foundation rite of the temple. Later on 


with the introduction of stone as building material the 
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Istikanyasa was substituted for Silanyasa in both secular 
and religious buildings. 


18 mentions about haif a dozen 


The Samaranganasutradhara 
substances of which the temples are made. On earth tempies 
can be built, of any of these substances, stone, burnt brick, 
wood, cloth, pamboo and mud. "Mahanirvanatantra" says that 
it is 100 times more meritorious to give a brick temple thar 
a thatched temple (i.e. wooden temples), 10,000 times more 
meritorious to give a stone temple than a brick temple. 

Manesaras' classification of Lingas is the most scientific 
and it takes all the bases in its account. Samaranganasutra~- 
dhara has devoted a separate chapter, a big one of more than 
three hundred lines to it (chapter 70). 

Manusha lingas or man made lingas form the largest group 
of the Shtira-Lingas and are made up of three parts known as 
Brahmabhara, Vishnubhasa and Rudrabhaga. The first in the 
square Lowest section, the second the cctagoneal middle one, 
while the third or the top most one is generally cylindrical. 
Rudvabhags is known also by the name of Pujabhaga, for the 
offerings of water, flower and other objects are usually put on 
its top; the two other sections are inserted inside the 
pedestal (pithike) and the ground. 

Rudrabhaga of all the Manusha Lingas are carved certain lines 
called Brahmna=-stitras and the tops of the lingas technicallyknown 
as Sirovartana are fashioned in a number of forms. 4s vegards 
the brabmasutras, it is the tmacing of certain linss tn the 
Linga. These lines are also called laksanedharana, maniretha 


parsvasutra ete. 1? 
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Asthavara lingas or Achalalingas are broadly classified 
into four types vig., Svayanbhuvas, Daivika, Ganapa and araa °° 
i. The Svayanbhu Dinzas are those that rose up and cape 


into existence by themselves and had existed from times 


immemoriale= 
2. The Deivika Tingas are recognised, esessuitc-to vekweenemea, 


by their characteristic shapes. . 
Tre Daivika Lingas do not possess the brahma or parsva 
SutLAS « 
3. The Gananpa Lineas are those that are believed to have been 
set up by Ganas. They are of the shape of the fruits of 
cucumber, citron, wood apple, or palm. 
4. The Arsa Linsas are those that are set up and worshipped by 
ascetics, they are spheriodal in shape, with the top portion 
less broad than the lower portion, in other words they are 
like an unhusked coconut fruit. The Ganapa linegas and the 
Avsa lingas like the Daivika Lingas are without Brahmagutras. 
From the foregoing facts it can be deduced that the 
scattered and unsheltered Lingas over Keesaragutta are -ianusha 
or man made Lingas carved by the artisans possessing full 
knowledge of Silpa sastra. 


No Deva=-puja is so old and so famous in India as thaw of 


Siva. Historically it is as old as the Indus valley czviliga= 
tion. Siva = puja from the point of view of iconographical 
interest is of two kinds, one is symbolic = the phallus as 

an emblem i.e. the Linga puja and the other is anthropomorphic 


as of others.<! . 
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The great Siva devotee Bana, it is said, founded ag 
many as fourteen crores of Sivaelingas which later became 
famous as Bana-Lingas .“@ 

Kurmeg Purana has an elaborate account of Linga-puja, ite 
origin and development. The Vamana Purana has given the 
glorious descriptions of the famous ancient sites whe:re the 
viva=Lingas were founded.” 

Soue times the worshipper himself was an image-maker. 

The temporary lingas made of clay, sand, rice curd, etc., 
used to be shaped then Sm there; hence such productions 
were a part of daily routine in Indian life. 

Worship as an institution is as old as the civilisation 
of mankind itself and it was a life-companion throughout the 
agese The objects of worship or the symbols of worship have 
been aifferent in different periods of human civilisation. 

Meny a mountain has been our object of worship from times 
immemorial. It is mountains from where we have derived the 
worship of Salagramas and Bana Lingas, later on, deemed 
representatives of Vishnu and Siva respectively. This symbolism 
in worship is the fundamental fact of being grateful to an 
object which some way or the other has been conducive to the 
well being of human life and its primary necessities. 

The Gods are installed not only in Tirthas, on banks 
of vivers, lakes and the sea-shores, at the confluence of 
vivers and estuaries, but also bk hill-tops and mountains 
slopes etce, 030) 
The Vishnudharmottare (Pert Ill, chapter XC ITI<}25~=51} 


speaks of an installation of consecrated images (Arca), 
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"Installations should be made in forts, in auspicious cities, 
at viver sides, in forests, gardens at the side cf ponds, on 
hilltops, in beautiful rere end particularly in caves". 

According to errs ae is allowed to be used for 
temples by Brahmanas, Kbhatriyas and hermits but one should 
not use it for Vaisyas and Sudras. 

Stone when quarried end cut is an enduring and noble 
material, fit for gods, priests and the ruling clanses.4 

It is seen from the Vishnucharmottara and other texte 
that the science of selecting and testing the stone is most 
developed where the stone has to be chosen for “Lingsa". vtone 
indeed is the aboriginal substance of the Linga. Gold, the 
purest of all substances is not considered in this respect, 
loses its value and is only given second consideration when 
a lings is to be made.“? 

' es Ce 

The Linga Purana ‘chanber XLVII.5) speaks of a Tinga made 
of gold and jewels, ox of silver or copper, as alternatives 
only fox the Linga made of stone, and which is the embodiment 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Stone as menhir is specially 
connected with the Lingsa and also with the Adharasila. 

Siva is preferred as Brahman or Truth in the Vedas and 
Upanishads and Bis form of Linga is worshiped. 

There is only one God. Although he is one, people, have 


various notions about Him. 


(a) Origin of Linca worship? 


The earliest references to Linga worship are to be found 
in the Rigveda,where the phallus is called "Sisnadeva™, in the 


Later or puranic period the references are more explicit. 
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"Markandeya Purana" says that Rudra and Vishnu are the 
ereators of the universe and they form the Ardhanarisvara 
aspect of the former deity. @he allusion is to the Haryardha 
form of Siva, in which the female generative principle is 
identified with Vishnu. hat the male and the female principles 
are inseparable and are ever found together in cosmic evolution 


is the real import of the Ardhanarisuara or Haryardha forms 


of Siva, the same idea is also conveyed in a brief way by 
the symbols "the Linga” and the "Yoni". 
The Linga-purema states that pradhana (nature) is valled 
the Linga and Pavamesvara'is called the lingin (the sustainer 
_of the Iinga) and that the pedestal of the lings is Nehadevi 
(Uma) and the Ianga is the visible Makesvara. : more 
express allusion to the generative power of tke Lange ant 
the Yoni, the emblems of the Seiva cult, is found in the 
Vishnu-Purana, wherein we arc told thet Brahma asked hudra, 
born of his anger, to Givide himself; thereupon Rudra, 
divided hinsel?’ into two, a male and a female portion. 
ue hear from the "Siddhanta Saravali" that the 
bringing about the union of the 'pitha' which is the symbol 
of Sakti and the Linga, that of Siva, in accordance with the 
wales tara aoin in Saiva Sastras is called pratishthe. 
According to T.A.Gopina tha Rao*! the most ancient 
Linga in Andhra Desa is the one at Gudinallam siiuated at a 
distance of about 20 kilometxes from Tirupati. ‘the Liagsa is 
known from ancient tiuss by the name of Parasurameswara. The 


Linga is composed of two parts, the nut and the shaft of the 
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menbrum virile, each of them shaped exactly like the original 
model, in a state of erection. ‘The sculptor has modelled 
this Linge in imitation of the human phallus. 

"There is very close vesemblence of the figure of Siva 
on this Linga to that of a Yaksha in the sanchi ctupa, figured 
on page 36 of Grunwedel's" Buddhist Art in India" (translated 
by Gibson and Burgess). The date of the sculpture has been 
presumed to be the second century B.C. but some scholars 
have disputed the date. 

The two great + emia principles of the universe, 

Siva and cakti, or Purushea and Prakriti, the father an? mother 
of all creations, the energy and matter of the physical 
scientists is symbolised briefly in the form of the Lina 

and the Yoni. For the past two thousand years if not more 

the Indus, males and females have been offering worship to 
this symbol of the Great Architect of the universe. 

The worship of Linga and the Yoni is absolutely and 
throughly free Trom any kind of immorality or indecency. 

This shows the significance and the place of Lingua worship 
in the day to day 1afe of the peovie as well as the rulers of 
early Andhra Lesa parti oularly |Wishnukundins. 

(ce) Vaishnevisms= 
; We have seen that the Vishnukundin kines were staunch 


followers of vedic religions In Tummalasudem copper plate I1I 
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the names of Vaishnava deity like Vishnu™”, Govinda®” are 


mentioned. Moreover the names of the Vishnukundin kines are 
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of Vaishnava gods, Vide, Govindavarman, Madhavavarma, and 
the first part of their dynastic name 'Vishnukundin' refers 
to the Vaishnave god. 

The royal emblem of the rulers was lion which is also a 
symbol of Narasimhe, a man lion avatara of Lord Vishnu. ?° 
The Vishnukundin coins contain a lion inside a cizcle on tho 
obverse. The head of a lion is depicted on the wtone-plaque?! 
of mother-goddess found at Keesaragutia. 

The Undavalli cave temples contain a huge figure of 


Vishnu Anantasayi. The pillars of the mandapa are adorned 


with sculptures vig., Gajendramoksa, lions, Vishnu, Varaha 
with Prithvi, Narasimha, Vamana and Bali, Trivikrama etc. 


The open portico before the mandapa contains on its sastern 


edge the figures of two lions, on the back wall of the mandapa 
are the figures of the devotees and fine figure of Vishnu 
seated on Sesha. 

The nasike on the east in cave No.fI at Mogalrajapuram 
contains three heads, representing Brahma, the central and 
western nasikes contain two heads each representing Siva and 
Vishnu with their consorts. There isa representation of 


Gajendra moksa on the first pillar in the front row to the 


east. To the right is Vishnu flying on Garuda, with two hands 
ea resting on the head of the elephant and the other upraised. 
There is also sculpture showing Putana suckling Krishna. 

There are two niches to the west of Cave IV of which one 
is empty and the other contains the standing figure of Vishnu, 


with four arms. The Central chaitya window of the Nezalrajapuram 
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32 We have 


eave, contains the figure of Lakshmi-Narayana. 
already seen in the previous chapter that the eaxly sculpture 
of Vishnu found at Yeleswaram and early-Narasimha sculpture 
of Kondamotu belong to Vishnukundin period.’? ‘he man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu became popular in the early centuries 


of the Christian era. The fact that the ‘Avatara' ba often 


mentioned in early records as Simha instead of Nazasimha may 
suggest that the deity was once conceived by somo as having 
the form of a lion (not a combined form of man and lion)?4 

But about the 4th century A.D. Vaishnavism and worship of 
Vishnu seems to have taken certain set forms due to the 
increasing influence of the bhakti cult. 

One of the caves of Mogulrajapuram was dediceted to the 
Hindu Trinity i.e. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

These evidences indicate that the worship of Vishnu was 
populer during the Vishnukundin pertlod. 
(f£) Saktism:= 

A mention has been made in the previous chapter about 
the stone plaque of mother goddess found at Keesaragutta. This 
plaque of motheregoddess gives us to understand the religious 
bellefs of the people during the Vishnukundin periad. 
Cult of Mother Goddess: 

Man's link with his mother is patent. Mother, who bears 
the child, nurses and rears it up, leaves a deep impress on 
its mind. It is but naturel for the child to magnify her 


glory and power and to think of her as the representative of 
creative and sustaining forces of Nature. Perhaps since the 


child=hood of mankind similar psychological process pronpted 
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man to deify mother. To a child, mother appears in different 
moods and forms. She loves and chastises the chz:ld as the 
occasion would demand. The attributes of the human mother 
are naturally aseribed to the Devine Mother and the Goddess 
too is conceived of in multifarious forms and mocds. 

The worship of Mother-Goddess is one of the earliest 
éharacteristics of human behaviour. The Mother Goddess holda 
high ach tah it seems that She is the earliest manifestation 
of the divine : pings nis to be represented in a visual form in 
bone, ivoxy, stone and bas relief with the maternal organs 
grossly exaggerated with pendulous breasts, broad hips, round 
buttocks and excessive corpulency suggestive of pregnancy .°° 
Thus, her iconographic forms were fixed and inéividualised and 
she got the status of an ultimate Goddess or Universal Mother, 
responsible for giving life, vitality and prosperity. Some 
scholars?! believe that the Indian nude goddess was a Goddess 
of Fertility and popular as a household goddess among the 
non~-Aryan communities but later she became absorbed in the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheons as Sakti and ultimately 
became identical with the Great Mother, the supreme Devi of 
the Tantras. | 

The worship of Mother Goddess received Brahmanical 
sanction by interpreting them as manifestations of Saki. 
personified in the aspect of the consort. Ata level Sakti wes 
interpreted as the eternal reproductive principle \prakrits) 
united with the etemal male principle (Purusa) in the 


generation of Gods and the universe. 
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The nudity aspect of the Mother-Goddess was an universai. 
feature of the Mother-Goddess cult. This aspect is specially 
noticeable in the forms of Sabari, Parnasabari, Nagna-sabari, 
Aparna ete. , °° | 

It seems that the fusion of prehistoric Motker-Goddess 
tradition with the vedic goddess tradition relating to Vak and 
Sarasvati is greatly responsible for the prominence of Sakti 
cult in the postevedic times. The identification of Rudra 
and Agni, the two Vedic Gods, inaugurated the process of 
fusion of Sakti ond Siva (Rudzva) cults,. The seven fierce 
goddesses such as Kali, Kavala, Bhima, Chandi, Chamunda, ete .*° 
identified with the seven tongues oF Agni, became associated 
with Siva as the result of this fusion. All these Goddesses 
represented the destructive, terrible, tierce and wrathful 
aspects of the energetic female (Sakti). The peaceful and 
benevolent aspect of the goddess was promoted through the 
identification of Vedie Yak and Sarsvati with the Hlothex~Goddesa’' 

Tao exclusive worship cf the female principle, as distinct 
from the Divinity seems to have had its germ in the idea that 
when the one personal God wills to put forth Imergy for the 
purpose of creation, he is held to possess double rature partly 
male and partly female. The ides of the union of dasire with 
God is exemplified by the coneept of Heaven and Earth joining 
together and creating the Universe. We find this duality more 
clearly explained in the Brahmanas and Upanishads, for we find 
mention of the condition of the one Being unhappy without s 
second. He divided himself iato two. Thus we have here 
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distinct personality given to the power of God, which was 
named as sakta.*? 

Another set of notions of some antiquity, which contributed 
to form the notion of Sakti were derived from the teaching of 
the Sankhya system, which taught the separate existence of two 
principles Purushe and Prakriti, both coeval and co-existing 
independent principles, the play of which was deemed to be 
necessary for creation to take piace. 49 

Saktiem in the bare acceptation of the term is worship 


offered to the supreme deity exclusively os a Female principle. 


(¢) dainisn: 

Gc the top of the hill at Kessaraguita, there is « Jaina 
temple with a brick, square Garbhagriha, later adjoined with a 
mukhamandsps, of granite pillars and roof slabs. 

én early temple of Mahaveera with a sanctum, antarala and 
Ihukhemandapa, and the foundations of two more temples were 
cleared of debris at Gollathagudi, which revealed the complete 
plan of the sanctum with its lime plastered brick walls and 
the mukhamandana. The excavations also yielded large number of 
daina sculptures. The emcavations of Gollathagudi shed much 
light on the building activities of ancient Jains who preferred 
brick as their constructional medium to stone even while the 
contemporary Hindu temples were constructed purely in stone 
round about the region. 

An inseri ption*4 of the Eastern Chalukyan king dated Saka 
684 indicate that there was a Jaina establishment at Vijayawada 
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éven vefore the tastern Chalukyas entered the region i.¢,. 
during the time of Vishaukundins.* 

Jainism effected reforms by refusing to accept the 
divine authority, of the Vedas, in presenting ea common opposi~ 
tion to certain wmreasonable practices of the Brahmins, in 
preaching that salvation was possible to all irrespective of 
caste and creed and in introducing the use of the vernacular 
in the addresses to the people in preference to the classical 
Sanskrit, which few could understand. dainiem is considered 
to be a reform movement against the unreasonable practices 
and teachings of the Brahmins, but 1% accepted the view then 
held on the theory of transmigration of the soul of man, that 
he is fettered to lis mundane life by the laws of kama 
and that release from rebirth is obteined by man by means of 
the acquisition of right imowledge. fror the attainment of 
this knowledge, it advocated the ‘Sanyasa marga' on which 
much stress was already laid by the Upanishads, laying much 
emphasis on “asceticism consisting in subduing senses, with 
drawing from wordly things, from communion with people, 
begging for aims, living in forests, observing cleanliness, 
internal and extesials abstinence from injury to living beings, 
and sincerity, purity, freedom from envy, kindness and patience? 

Yhere is no wonder, 2 section of the people, though not 
ali, became the followers of Jainism during the [Vishnilkundin 

Jaeonaicny, who were known for their religious tolerance. 


~ Foden 

(h). Buddhigms 

As has already boen stated there are ample evidences 
to show thet Buddhism flourished along with other religions 
during the Vishnukundin period. Hiuen Usang who visited the 
inédhra Desa after the disappearance cf the Vishnukundine 
mentioned the existence of about twenty Buddhist monawteries.*? 

Govindavarman, the donor of the Twimalegudem grant IT, 
is stated to be the builder of Viharas, assembly halla and 


was the possessez of wealth enjoyed by the bhikshus. He made 


&@ gift of the village Ponakapara for a monastery built by 
his Chief queen Parama Mahadevie 
The words "Mehsbodhichittena” and 'Bhagavato Dasa 


Balabalinah cha tur-yvairsanedyasitadas = aveniics Buddha~ 
dhazmme Samalankrnta", . « » « » « mentioned in the lines id, 


13015 of the gxant refers to Buddhism. Bodhiechitt-otpada” 


is the mental disposition of one whese chief ain is enlighten- 
mente Dasa-balas ox the ten-fold forces of a Tethagatha, 
likes Sthana-asthane-Jdanana-balam indicate the force of knowing 
possibilities and impossibilities.4% 

The expression "uttapgdi ta-mahabodhichitts is based on 
the doctrine of Bodhisatva which is the keynote of the 


Mahayana teachings .“? The inscription seems to suggest that 
the monks should have firm faith in the Buddha and in his 
teachings and should study the seriptures and prectise 
meditation. °° | 

In fummalaguiem plate II, it is said that Govindavarmen 
embraced Buddhism after etudying the doctrines propounded 
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by the Buddhas Vikramendrabhattarakavarman made a gift of 
the village of Irenderu to the chaturdasa-arye-varea~bhikshu 
sgamgha residing in the mahavihare built by Parama~bhaitarika, 
Vikramendravarman was a parama-saugata (devoted Buddhist). 
It is also stated in the above inscription that pavanabhattarike 
married Govindaraja who built in every vishaya in the Dakshina- 
patha wonderful stupas and Viharas adorned with several 
kings of sculptural work by which he acquired brahma~punys. 
Govindavarman I accepted Buddhism after a study of shad-abhi jna 
pratiharya darsana.e Paramabhattarika Mahadevi, his queen, 
was a devout follower of the Buddha. 

Under the Vishnukundins Buddhism continued to lose ground 
steadily until it became practically extinct by the end of the 
Vishnukundin rule. 
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EB. MATERIAL CULTURE 
(4) POTTERY 


The art of pottery making is interspersed with the 
social life of the man so much, as a result of which every 
age witnessed the silent and steady evolution of the pottery 
with its distinction. The archaeologists of iba have 
recognised the importance of pottery in constructing the 
axchaeological sequence of a site and heave rightly termed 
it as "Alphabet of Archaeology"! 

The pontasy: evidence from Keesaragutta is very signifie 
cant. ‘The excavations yielded pottery associated with the 
structures in the palace complex consisting of red ware, dull 
read ware, and black grey ware. Some fragnuents of blotchy red 
ware also have heen recovered. ‘The entire pottery is wheel~ 
meade. The paste, as a rule, is medium, sometimes coarser, 
tempered with sand which often contains larger particles of 
grit. Usually no surface wash is met with and, wherever 
available, it approximates to the colour of the paste. A 
pleasing evfect is produced on some of the vessels by mixing 
powadered mica in the paste or dusting it on the pots before 
firing Vases are usually more absorbent. ‘the firing is good, 
but instances of deformed pots due to unequal or bad firing 
are also noticed. 

The fabric ranges from coarse to medium; some sherds of 
fine fabxic have also been recovored. 

The red~ware, both slipped and unslipped, is generally 
wheel=turned and has many shapes. These include vases, bowls, 
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diskhes and miniature pots, storage jars etc. 

The vases, mostly unslipped, are with flared rims, 
convex bottoms and outer surfaces corruhgated; conical bowls 
and lid=cum—bowls are with pcetindisea: cia; and some are with 
flaring Bobee Hendi type of Blobular miniature pots with 
featureless rim and with conical base, spouted miniature pots 
with a sharp out-<curved rim, recurring type of pots with concave 
neck, and sharp everted flat rim, are also found. Storage 
jars are with a prominent straight sided neck and with grooved 
rims devoid of any surface treatment. Lids are cupola shaped 
with carinated bottom and with a knob at the crest. Some lids 
are circular hat shaped and some are bell shaped with botton 
like knob and carinated base. 

Decorations are also met with. They comprise applied, 
‘incised and stampped patterns. The incised designs, usually 
confined to the external surface of the pots, consist of ropy 
bands, chevrons, floral and creeper patterns. The designs 
are mostly geometric and linear, consisting of parallel bands 
on the shoulder. 

Ali the pots are grouped according to their utility fox 
the better understanding of the culture trait of the people. 
The pottery can be further classified into utilitarian and 
ritualistic. 

A. Storage jarsi~= 

Jars are available in red ware, and coarse dull red ware. 
Among the red ware storage jars, the first type has a prominent 
straight sided neck with grooved rims, fine fabric devoid of 


=3T1- 
any surface treatment. This was probably used as “Ghata” to 
carry and also to aeune water. The second type is of a 
ecarse dull red waxe vith incised triangular motif below the 
ridged neck portion, incisions probably stamped, inside the 
motifs sre Linear incisions stamped at reguiar intervals. 

fhe thixad type is a huge storage pot with a narrow 
out-turned and constricted rim, top portion of the rim ia 
grooved below which are ebliquely incised vatterns. There 
axe three reliefs just below the rim. First relief contains 
thin lined grooyings below which are crescent shaped nail 
impressions a few inches below it is another relief curvilinear 
triangles with similar technique. The red slip is visible 
outsiae and partly inside. 

The fourth type has a thick ont-curved rim. ‘The sedge of 
the rim is incised with oblique ropy pattern(bands). ‘There 
are also grooved linear parallel bands all along the neck 
portion. Below this are incised inverted triangle with linear 
incisions within them. These triangles are arranged in a 

panel Like forme 
fhe £12th type has two bands of rope designs with 
oblique incisions. 

The sixth type is of blotchy red ware and has a flared 
rim ana the rim top contains circular motifs of rossettes rin 
tappering, below the midged neck portion are incised chevron- 


shaped designs and nail head sections 


the seventh type is a seq ware pot with a petal shaped 
design. 
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The eighth type has a flaring rim with applied protrud- 
ing cixreclets over the rim surface. This is illfired. 

The nineth type is without curved rim. Its neck portion 
is decorated within two reliefs with nail incisions linear 
patterns. 

fhe tenth type has constricted flet rim of ccarse 
grained fabric. There is a gmonved line all along the 
outer edge of the rim. No surface treatment is given. 

These jars were probably used for storing grains and 
other food stuffs for daily consumption as well as to keep 
sufficient stocks in reserve for use during the times of 
War or any such emergency as is evident from the place 
these fragments were found. 

B. Ornamental jars:= 

These are the jers available in red-ware; fabric ranging 
fzom coarse to medium. The first type has a outcurved rin. 
The designs are devided into two compartments separated by a 
ridge just below the outer rim and there are incised wavy 
designs extended all along. dust below the ridge there are 
applied and stamped uniform motifs. They must have been 
used for keeping valuables and rare articles by the mombers of 
the royal family who lived in palaces as this type of jars 
are profusely and attrbetively desiged. 

The second type is of a red=plished ware. It has designe 


incised with ehevrohs, floral and creeper patterns. 
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The third type is a coarse red-ware pot with a floral 
design probably stamped. 

The fourth type has relief showing incised chevron shaped 
motifs with dotted lines. Outside surface is given slipped 
treatment. 

The above three jars appear to be of aesthetic type and 
predominantly used for beauty sake by the women<folk of 
the voyai families. 

C. Vesseig:- 

Vessels aré available in red ware, dull ware and pinkish 
ved ware, The fabric varies from fige to medium. Some are 
red-slipped. 7 

The first type is a carinated handi with a curved rim 
with scot marks at the bottom portion. No surface treatment 
was given. 

The second type is similar to the first type but smaller 
in size with a flared rim. There is incised decoration just 
above the carination in the form of wavy triangular patterns. 

The thizxd type ie @ amall handi. Soot marks are present 
all alongs the base. The red=slip is visible outside. Section 
is in the shape of inverted 'S*. 

These appear mainly, to be cooking pots. The first typo 
may have been used for storage of cooked food, as the rim is 
broad; the second tyne for storing sweetmeats or delicious 
food stuff and the third type for storing cooked food or 
hoating Li. 
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De Conical Bowls:~ 
Three types of conical bowls have been found and they 


are also available in reé-ware and pinkish redware. The 
first type has a featureless rim with flat base. The gecond 
type is similar to the first type but slightly irreguler in 
shape. Its fabric also is finer. The third type has a 
flaring body with a flat bottom. 

These bowls were probably used for holding gruel or 
gemiliquid substances. 

Ee Miniature prot S._ 

Handi type globulaxy miniature pots are available in 
dullredware only. ‘The pots have small featureless rim and 
conical base devoid of any surface treatment. Another pot 
has @ round base with a faint surface treatment in the form 
of grooved bands. The shape and the size of these pots 
indicate that they were used for holding liquids etc., for 
ritualistic purposes. 

EF. Spouted miniature potss= 

A spouted miniature pot with a sherp outcurved rin, 
globular in shape has been found. Its fabric is coarse and 
the surface treatment is very faint. This type of pots 
could have been used to pour milk or ghee for ablutionary 
purposes. 


G. Small Jars:~ 


Small jars are available in black and red-ware with 
fine fabric and also in red=<ware. ‘The first has a deep and 
flat body with wide bottom slightly carinated in the middie. 
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The rim is everted. Grooves are present on the top and 
at the neck portion of the rim. It is slightly polished end 
burnished, Another type is a concave necked handi type 
of pot with sharp everted flat rim-—nail shaped in section. 
Bands on the concave portion of the neck are present. The 
fabric is coarse. It is a slightly self-slipped red-ware 
which is i11-burnt. 

These jars appear to have been used for domestis as 
well as ritualistic purpose to store grain or liquid or 
any hot preparations. 

He Vases: 


Vases have deen found in red=ware only; one type has 


flared rims ana hollow bottom. Outer surface is carmagated. 
The bottom is convex and there is aprovision for a atand 
which is apparently missing. This deep vase could have been 
used as pitcher, liquid container, or for incense burning. 
Le Did-cum=-bowl?~ 
- Only two specimens of this type are found. They are 
available in coarse red-ware and dull redeware. The first has 
featureless rim with carination at the neck portion. No 
surface treatment is given. The diametre of the lid-cam-bowl 
is 15 cms. 

The second one is a small hollow lid of fine fabric 
devoid of any surface treatment. 

Bowls appear a8 common variety of the period and probably 


were used as dining sets. 
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J. Beaker:=- : 
One pinkish grey ware beaker type of pot of medium 


fabric has been found in the temple complex. It has everted 
sharp ae and flat base, slightly bulgiug in the middle. 
There are grooves at the shoulder vegion. The height of the 
beaker is 11 centinetres. This type of beakers were used to 
pour ablutions for the ritualistic purposes or for drinking 


purpose. 


K. Dish on Stand:~ 
sand bases are available in coarse fabric. the first 
type has a very flat topped concave stand base. Inside ia 
hollow. No surface treatment is seen. 

The seccnée type is also similar in fabric with no surface 
txeatment. The top is flat with a perforation. 

These stend bases must have been used for holding big 
pots, imazes, etce, 
be Lids: 

‘The lids are available in ved ware only. Tne Pfirat type 

is @ cupola shaped hollow 11d with carinated bottom. There 
is a knob at the cuest. 

fhe second type is a circular hat shaped lid with 
butten skaped imow. Lb has a holiow bottom with notched edge. 

The third cone is a bell shaped 124 with a worm out button 
like knob and carinatcd base; body slightly wobbling. ‘Theee 
types of lids could have been used as finials. 
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The fourth type is similar to that of the other types 
but with a better treatment in fabric and finishing. Carina- 
tion at the bottom is pronounced. The lid has a nipple 
shaped knob (Washed red ware). This must have been used as 
@ cover on a small pot. 


M. Sprinklers:= 


Three types of sprinklers have been recovered during the 
excavations » 

, The first type is a bottle=necked sprinkler with a 
Pilanged rim top, and a conical knobbed opening with a perfora~ 
tion at the top running through the neck. Of consistently 
fine fabric, it is treated externally with a bright-red alip. 
This is similar to samain ware. This type is fairly 


widespread and occurs at Arikemedus Brahmagixi? Chandravalli,* 


Yeleswaram? Hastinapura? Kausambi.! Ste, 

The second type has a flanged rim top without any knob, 
body tapering, fine fabric with red slip probably intrusive 
Wares 

The third type is similar to type two but with wide rim 
top, washed red ware of medium fabric. 

The first type of sprinkler must have tsed for attaching 
it to "poornaghata" or any such auspicious pot elther for 
aesthetic ox for religious purposes. ‘The other two types 
appear to be of purely decorative pieces. 

Ne Spouts:=— 

‘The spouts are available in {two types all in red-ware. 

(1) simple and tubular and the other (2) truncated type. 


N 
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the first one is a polished red-ware with a fine fabric. 
It has wide bulbous body resembling the trunk of a sphnix. 
This is a unique spout wilike other ordinary spouts both 
in technique and finishing. Similar spouts were aiso found 
in Yeleswaram.® 

The second type has a projecting conical hind part, and 
perforations at the proximal end with a wide cup-shaped 
opening at the distal end. Probably mould made; fabric well 
Levigated, highly red polished. 

It is quite probable that the above two typesmight be 
imported one. 

The third one is a spout of inferior fabric and illfired 
with a wide tubular channel. ‘There are decorations of white 
dotted pattermms of doubtful import. 

The fourth type has tapering body and smaller than the 
other types. Medium fabric. 

The fifth one is also a small spout with a lipped distal 
end end a wide trunk. ‘The occurrence of the spouted vessels 
is noticed at Luristan? Nal'? Jananjnmer'! Branmagizi!?, 
Nagar junakonda'? Tekkalkota'? and Piklina1!? 

These spouts might have served for reguiating the flow 
of liquids. Spouts are luted on vessels, basins and bowls. 
All these spouts are hand made and have been luted with 
the vessels. After the spout has been luted, a hole has been 
punched at the joint in order to pour liquid from the vessels. 

RC. Prasad singn'® mentions the usage of spouted vessel 
for religious function. "A sanskrit text - kriya kanda 
Varidni" written in Bengali script refers to Vardhani, vessel. 
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with spout. The vessel is used in the chatus aagtipada 
Vastu Yajna. According to the text, vardhani igs tied around 
the neck of the pitcher used as kalasa. Another reference 
from the same text suggests that water should be poured into 
specially dug ditch in order to check the auspiciousness 

of the land under construction. Tying of vardhani around the 
neck of the pitcher and pouring of water through them suggest 
religious functions The word ‘pranalit standing for spouted 
vessel, occurs in the Srauta-sutra and through these pranalis 
hides used to be offered to the gods in the Vedic sacrifices. 

Vessels must have been used by the royal families of 
the Vishnukundin dynasty for some such religious functions 
following the Vedic traditions. 

Oe Decorated Pottery t= 

‘R.C.Agarwal'!’ rightly observed that the early centuries 
‘of the Christian era in India are marked by the appearance 
of embossed or decorated pottery in sufficient quantity. 

An interesting specimen of a dull red ware gytbuler pot 
with a lid profusely decorated with snakes and human like 
figures, has been recovered out side the Garbhagriha of the 
temple structure at the north-west corner of the antarala 
during the recent excavations at Keesaragutta. This is very 
significant since this type of pot has not been found in any 
other excavations so far carried out by this Department 3M). J.» 

and Pago Bow ® Te_danh } 
It is a globular vase with flat out curved rim and narrow 
neck. The circumference of the vase is about 80 am, and its 


height including lid is 57 cms. Five terracotta human like 
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figurines encircled by serpents Ses planed on the belly of 
the pot et equal distances in a sitting posture resting 
their hands on the knees. The lid is also decorated with a 
figurine surrounded by a snake; the hood of the snake is 
broken. The size of each figurine is 8 om. The head of one 
of the figurines is broken. The belly of the pot is 
decorated with seven serpents in their full length beanti«~ 
fully moulded exhibiting artistic skill. All the figuxines 
appear to be of females with demonical features. 

Its purpose and usage is shrouded in mystery. Neverthe- 
Less, it is not very difficult to unravel the nystery from 
the available literary evidences. 

The snake is accepted by many scholars as being 
intimately comnected with fertility cult since times 
‘onteorial= Vogel says that in the whole of western and 
southern India the cobra is worshipped upto the rresent day 
by women, who are desirous of offspring '? According to 
Hendrik kern”? the Nagas are essentially water spirits and 
they are to be regarded as personified forces of nature; 
in the first instance the snake Like coiling raine-clouds 
emitting flashes of lightining the serpents of the sky~which 
are transported to the lekes and pools on earth and finally 
are "confounded" with real poisonous snakes. Kern's view 
emphasizes at any rate a very important aspect of Naga 
worship, vize, the close relationship between the Nagas 
and the elements which in a hot country like India is of 
such vital significance for human and animal existence. 
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We often Pind a snake encircling a linge on the yoni~patta, 
ov otherwise lying in it at the narrower end of the yonie 
patta. The cult of earth goddess is associated with snake 
symbols. 

Geapt. J.Mackentié_says “that in Gawripuja, women of 
all Hindu classes and ereeds" adore the serpent, as it ia 
gaupposed to remove their Saxeennagacee 

The Goddess is to be invoked, according to some Tantrik 
text, as Gauri,. Gandhari, Matangi, etc. in connection with 
snake bites, when some paste of the leaves of certain medical 
herbs mixed with the juice of Kumari plant is to be smeared, 
in the Uda-Kumbha vidhana ceremony. The serpent is always 
the Agathodaemon, the bringer of health and good fortune .-* 

The practice of adoration of the serpant is very primi- 
tive in India and it has some Vedic association aleo. In 
Grihyasutras 'Sarpabaii' is one of the many house-hold 
rites and its performance en annual rite prolonged for no 
less a period than the four months of the rains, is reminis- 
cent of the popular naga-worship in many parts of India.” 

Naga .cult in Buddhism during Satavahana period is also 
noteworthy. Serpants are represented as entwining stupas. 

Both at Amavavati and Nagarjunakonda, the Buddha is represented 
as seated on Nagas with their hoods just above his head. The 
snake cult was so widely prevalent in these parts of Andhradesa. 

The exact usage of this pot is not known but it proves 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the pot maker or his masters 
who wented him to make such a pot were inspired by the Naga-oult. 
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Yeleswaram pottery is not only striking and significant 
but also very much variegated, drawing parallels from many 
important early historical sites excavated in India. ‘The 
entire collection of pottery appears to be of wheel made with 
the fabric ranging re fine to coarse. Red ware pottery is 
mostly slipped. During the early part of this period, say 
upto 4th century A.D. dull ved ware of Ikshvaku period 
continued by the Grey ware emerged and predominated this 
pottery. Red polished ware and black and red ware were 
conspicuous by their absence after the termination of 
Tkshvaku period.“4 

The following are some of the specimens of pottery that 


ee 
were recovered from layer IV assigned to | Vishnukundin period. 


4. A small vase of red ware with a rounded body having a 
thicked rim externally grooved. It had deep grooves in 
the neck aad on the shoulder. 

2. A big ved ware water-pot with a globular body and groeveda 
flat undercut rim. In the neck also it was decorated with 
horizontal sroovese 

3e A ved ware pot with a hole for a spout 

4. A carinated lid of dull red ware with a closing and slightly 
everted vim haying a sharp flange in the waist. It had 
deep grooves in the neck. Two types heave featureless rina 
whereas one type was devoid of grooves. Similar types 
were recorded at Ardkamedu, Brahmagiri and Maski. 

5. A grey ware spouted vessel with a rounded body having 


sagger basee 
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6. A grey ware vessel with an externally thickened rim. 

7.e A dull ved ware lid with closing featureless rim, flanged 
waist and a solid knob. It contained a hoard of 49 
Vishnukundin coins. Similar types were recovered in 
later periods as well, treated with lime or yellow colour. 

8. & grey ware lid with a hollow stand (must be finial). 

9. A small grey ware bowl with grooves; 

10. A grey ware miniature 11d cum bowl with flanged rim, 

41. A red ware conical bowl with a flat base irregular shape. 

12. A dull red ware lower part of dish on a stand with curved 
edge at the bottom coarse fabric. 

13. A dull red ware fragment of dish on stand with soot marks 
in the discecoarse fabric . 

14. A polished red ware fragment of carinated handi with an 
out turned rectangular rin having sharp carination in the 
waist, polished red ware. 

A fragment of a redware storage jar is met with in the 
recent excavations at Keesaragutta. There is aplique design 
‘probably of an animal leg. The fabric is coarse and may be 
Classified under decorated pottery. 

Nelekondapallie 

Fragnents of red polished ware and red slipped ware of 
coarse to fine fabric have been met with during the excavations 
at Welakondapalle. First type of storage jar has a usual rin, 
the lower portion of the rim is decorated with ropy design. 
Second type has a plain flat outeturned rim, below the rim is 
decorated with horizontal grooves. ‘Third type has a splayed 
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rim with horiz#antel grooves on the body. The first type must 
have used as a jar for storing grains etc., and the other 
two types for storing water. 

Fourth ‘type is a large storage jar with ovel shaped 
body probably with a rounded base witHput-turned rin, 
hoviz#ental grooves on the edges of the rim and below the rim 
of the jar. The neck portion of the jar contains ropy design. 

Another types is e thick fragment of a vessel with flat 
out-turned rim and a loop design on the rim. The fabric is 
coarse and it is red slipped. Similar pottery is found at 
Keegaragutta, Yeleswaram etc. 

12) Imon objects: 

Nails, knives, arrow heads, sickles are some of the iron 
objects that have been recovered from the excavations at 
Keesaragutia. 

A flat iron piece with rivet measuring about eleven centi- 
metres length and three centimetres breadth has been found. 
This piece might have been used as hinges for the door. 

An iron spear head or of a similar weapon has alse been 
met with. It is 12.5 centimetres in length including one centi- 
metre long pointed part at the tail end, and one centimetre 
width in the middle. 

Another iron object 5/2 centimetres long, slightly 
pulging in the middle ani pointed at both ends has been met with. 
(440 Beads: 


For an archaeologist, beads are valuable because they serve 
as @ valuable source of information in tracing the influence of 


of one culture on the other particularly in ancient times. 
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A number of beads have been recovered from the excavations 
at Keesaragutta,e The beads are made of terracotta and precious 
stone. The shapes of terracotta beads are pear, spherical, 
amaleaka, and tabloid. But for a cylindrical amethyst bead, 
beads of precious stone are rare. 

Similarly, a good variety of beads of terracctta and 
semi-precious stones have been brought to light at Yeleawaran. 
ferracotta was most popularly used in manufacturing beads. 

A variety of shapes such as barrel shaped, globular, discoid 
and faceted were noticed and all of them had as usual 
tranversed holes,. The favourite type appeared to be long 
barrel cylinder. 
iM Bangles: 

A few Bangle pieces have also been found at Keesaragutia. 
Some of the bangies made of shell are beautifully incised with 
concentric grooves and others are plain. 
Av) Stone objects: 

‘Bae stone objects found at Keesaragutta include a 

polished linga about 8¥2 centimetres long with a diametre of 
3 cen¢imetres. The top is round and the base is flat so as 
to insext into a pedestal. 

Another object found associated with the Linga is a 
conical bowl with perforation at the tip and the two perforations 
at the rim. It was probably suspended in the inverted position 
for letting down drops of water over the Linga. 

A head of a miniature female sculpture was found with 
bulbous eyes, her hair tied with a wavy fillet in the middle 
are made into a top knot. The sculpture was made of black 
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bagalt., There is also a small stone boat about 13 centimetres 
Long possibly used for grinding spices or ingradionts of 
tilak etc. A paxt of the boat is broken and missing. 

A atone=-plaque of Mother«Goddess is described separately 
(Part II c. Arts). 
The large numbex of Siva-~lingas carved out of stone 
peautifully and artistically go to show thet "Keesaraguita” 
was & manufacturing centre of Siva Iingas for exporting them 
to various places in the country during the Vishnukundin 
period. The Siva Lingas on EKeesaraguita and their 


significance has, however, been dealt in detail elsewhere 2+ 


Ba) idols sic. 
About ten idols which are detailed below were discovered 
at Nelakondapallé in the course of digging for pati earth 


4. a) Buddha (standing 1*.9" x 408 
tt) Lege and hands broken oO ; 
b) Head 8" x 7 

2. a) Buddha (standing) 2'.g" x 41,30 

' Broken hands & logs : a 
b) Head tt" x 9” 
3. a) Buddha (standing) 2'.4" x 408 
Hand broken ; a 
b) Head 7" x 6" 

4. a) Buddha (standing 2°29 2 40" 
b) Head 40" x gY2"” 

5. Buddha (standing) 2'.9" x 4t 45M 


Head 10" x 9¥an 
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6. Buddha (standing) 1'.88%x 9" 
Head 10" =x gy2" 
Te Buddha (standing) 2'.8" x 1t.4yom 
Head gy2" x 10% 
8. Buddha (etending) 2.4" x gn 
Complete shape except broken hands: atau x 9" 
9. Buddha (standing) Qi" x 4" .2n 


"without legs 
10. Broken pieces of Padma pedestals 9 Nos. 


411 the idole are decorated with Mla mark on the fore- 
head and on stylistic grounds are datable to third century A.D. 

fhe-pit where the idols were discovered was extended and 
tub like brick structures three in alignment separated by a 
drain where brought to light. Number of broken fragments 
essential for moulding the broken idols, and a very intereating 
brick structure relating to the ma hufacture and preservation 
of the marble Buddhist idols were traced out. The trough 
measuring 4.45 motres x 1.96 metres x .80 metre appears to 
have been intended for preserving the idols under lime 
plaster and that they were given high polish later. 

On the basis of the availability of lime=-stone and narble 
deposits in the vicinity, number of brick tubs and fragments 
of Buddhist idols traced during the course of archaeological 
operations at Nelakondapall¥, it may be concluded, that it 
was a manufacturing centre of Buddhist idols of different sizes 
and that the idols were exported to various other places in 


the country. 
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iii) COINAGE 


A collection of 868 Vishnukundin coins preserved in the 
AeP. State Huseum at Hyderabad have been examined by Dr.M,Rama 
Rao and he bas desoribed some of them in the catalogue.*? AlL 
the coins ere of copper and round in shape. These coins were 
obtained from Tangutur in Bhongir taluk of Nalgonda district 
end from Telkunta in the Sultanabad taluk of Karimnagar 
district. These coins contain a lion inside a circle on the 
obverse and a vase or kelasa flanked by e Lamp stand on either 
side inside a rayed circle on the sovexse: Bllict@© desoribed 
two coins of the above type. = M. Rama Rao has divided the 
coins into twelve varioties basing on the symbols ou the 
obverse of the coins. 
1. Well decorated lion facing left with the double ys symbol 
and crescent above and with the left fore=paw raised. 
2. Animal as above with mouth open. 
3. Animal. as above sparsely decorated. 
4. Animal as in No.2 with symbols before the mouth 
5. Animal facing left with mouth open, tail curled above, 
Left Porepaw reised and double ya symbol above. 
6. Animal facing left with mouth open, tail uplifted and 
left forepaw raised. 
7. Animal as above with crescent above and double ye symbol 
before the mouth. 
8. Animal facing left with open mouth, tail uplifted, lft 
fore-vaw raised end double ya symbol before the mouth. 


9. Animal as above with a symbol before the legs. 
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10. Big bold animal facing left with mouth open, double ya 
symbol before the mouth, tail uplifted, left forepaw 
raised and symbols before tho legs 

11. Animal as above with crescent above. 

12. Animal as above with symbols before and between the legs. 

On the reverse a vase or vase like symbol in one pellet with 

two straight horizontal lines and a pellet ahove etc., are 

noticed. The most curious feature of the symbol on the reverse 
side is that starting as a vase or Kalasa on two slender legs 
with two lines and a pellet above and with a lamp stand on 
either side, all inside a rayed circle, it culminates in a well 
formed sankhea passing through several intemediate forms. 


Thig type of coins were attributed to Pallavas,*! which 
was proved to be untenable and wrong .° The Vishnukundins 
issued a variety of coins. The round double die struck copper 
coins are generally found in coastal Andhha, Telangana, Vidarbha 
and Maharashtra. Two coins have been published with the 
following description.- 

"A well decorated lion facing right with gaping mouth, 
curled up tail, left fore-paw raised are found on thse obverse, 
the sacred kalasa on a stand flanked by lamp stands on either 
side are seen on the reverse of the coins. The lion with all 
its vigour portrayed on the obverse invariably found on the 
coins, leads one to think that they have made it a dynastie 
crest, the lion symbolising the power. ‘The roverse of the coins 
has a spiritual content. The flaming lights whose rays spread 
all over the world,meMning the diffussion of knowledge. ‘The 
sacred kalasa standing on @ pedestal in the centre contains the 
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water of life, purity end fertility which is a symbol of 
prosperity of Vishnukundin rule. But they bear no legend on 
then.?? , 

Et is further reported that two unique coins with legends 
bearing the names of Indravarma and his son Vikramendravarm, 
whose inscriptions were found near Tummalaguden, a place 
EVENT away from Bhongir, were collected in the neighbour 
hood of Bhongir. The tiny coin Sf Indravarma measuring 7 cm. 
dia. is stated to contain all the features of the commonly 
found coins desoribed above, and that the letters of the 
legend are so artistic and commendable of the engravers art 
on such @ mini coin. It is further described that the other coin 
of Vikrdmendravarma contained the legend in Brahmi seript(?). 
fhe size of the coin is given as 1.5 cms .7° 

There is no dispute in accepting that the above two coins 
are of Vishnukundins but the legend part of it is doubtful, 
in view of the fact that not oven a single coin conteining 
clear Legend out of thousands of Vishnukundin coins discovered 
so far, has been net with. Further there is no reason to 
believe why the weak Indravarme and Vikramendrevarme alone 
skhovnld issue coins in their name while the powerful monarchs 
like Madhavavarman, Indrabhattarakavarma did not do so. 

A. coin within a cincle with pellets round, lion and tail 
downward to right on the obverse, and “within broad oircle of 
radiating lines was" on a stand petween two tripod lamp stands 
ox standards" was found in Prakash excavations’! on the banks 
of river Tapatie This coin is attributed to the Vishnukundins.°* 

4a exceptionally large number of Vishnukundin coing has 


been reported from several ancient sites in Maharashtra. At 
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first glance they give an appearance of being copper coing 
and look rather heavy in proportion to their size. But a 
recent matallurgical analysis has revealed a peculiarity of 
theix composition in as much as they comprise an iron core 
with the coating of a thin sheet of copper on the surface.” 
Kautilya's Arthasastra gaye that copper coins. made up of four 
parts of an alloy shall be a mashaka, half a mashaka, kakani, 
and half a kakani. This alloy shall be made up of four parts 
of silver, eleven parts of copper, and part of tikshana or 
any other metal.”* 

A solitary coin was recovered in the course of archaeologi~ 
eal excavations at Brahmapuri. It bears a lion to the right 
on one side gad jax flanked by i trident on either side within 
the rayed circle on the other.?> & couple of coins recovered 
in the excavations at Nevasa in the Ahmadnager district of 
Maharashtra, bear a lion standing facing right, in its front, 

@ vertical linear staff with a thick dot capping it, all in a 
circle on the obverse, and a vase on a stand between two posta 
on each side, the entire motif in a circle with radiating 
lines on the reverse.” Following Wetter Elliot, Virwert—A. 
Smith and other earlier nunismatists, these coins were assigned 
by the excavators to the Pallavas. But these coins are now 
commonly accepted to have been issued by the Vishnukundins «>! 

The new varieties were unearthed at Paunar in the Wardha 
district, their obverse has the figure of a well-decorated lion 
to the right with gaping mouth, curled up tail and left forepaw 
paised within a circle inside a dotted border or in a rayed 
circle, while the reverse show either the axle of a wheel and 
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& cresent with a dot placed on it in each of the four corners 


ox: a, conch=shell decorated with some filiet~like objecte within 


a radiated cirele.? Another Vishnukundin coin of the comuon 


type with lion on the obverse and a vasewon-stand flanked by 
tho figures of a trisula on either side, on the reverse, was 


reported fzom a place near Nagpur? 


The biggest hoard of over three hundred Vishnukundin 
coins was discovered at Paunar in the Wardha district. They 
bear @ sion on the obverse and ah axle in relief, oF a conch= 
shell CS vase-on-stend, all in a@ circle with radiating atrokes, 
on the veverse./? 
| In the recent years a hoard of Vishnukundin coins have 
been reported from Remethirtham of Vizianagaram district in 
Andhra Pradesh. A eoin has been recovered in course of 
archaeological excavations at Nelakondapalli of Khammam 
distuict. A hoard of 273 Vishnukundin coins have been 
recovered from hear, the Sri, Ramalingeswaraswamy temple at 
Reonaragutta while digging a trench for extension works of 
the temple. AL] these coing axe of copper and round in 
shape. The coins bear 4 squatting lion with a spiralled 
taal and raised forepaw on the obverse, a poornaghsta flanked 
by two lampstands a11 enclosed in rayed circle on the reverse. 
None of these coins bear any legend. 

Xt is not known as to why the Vishnukundinse did not like 
to issue therkt coins with legend though they were learned 
Monarchs and were praised with long epithets in their 


insexiptions. In the absence of any archaeological or 
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epigraphical evidences, it may not be proper to come to any 
conelusion why the Vishnukundins dispensed with the minting 
of coins with the legends unlike their predecessors and 
contemporary dynasties like Satavahanas, Pallavas, otc., 

But it may not be unreasonable to think that the Vishnukundins 
were confident that the conspicuous and significant symbol 
adopted in their coinage viz., the lion on the obverse and 

@ kelasa flanked by two lamp stands, ali enclosed in a rayed 
circle on the reverse, itself would stand Yor their dynastic 


appellation so far as theiz coinage was concerned. 


KHERE 
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Be SOOLAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS DURING THE VISHNUKUNDIN PERIOD 


* the Vishnukundin polity conformed to the rule laid down 
in the Sastras} its keynote was the sovereign. Monarehy was 
hereditary. “Except in times of danger, sovereignty fell) 
to the lot of the eldest (son) is always respected. Sovereignty 
may (some times) be the property of the clan, for the corpora~ 
Sion of clans is invincible in its nature and being free from 
the calamities of anarchy, can heve a permanent existance on 
earthy says Kautilya.! The king was the commander in war and 
led his armies personally to the battle field. Indrabhatteraka 
ig said to be the victor in innumerable chaturdanta battles.* 
The kings of the dynasty were engaged almost constantly in 
wars both defensive and affensive. As the guardian of the 
social and religious order, the kings "fearless hand" was to 
be wet py “the water poured out to impart fearlessness". He 
was to prevent "the contamination of the four castes". ‘The 
true father of his people, he should sympothise with ‘the weal. 
and woes of his citizens" and “never employ taxes except in 
confirmity with justice". He was to be the “furtherer of the 
homesteads of the low as well as of the twice-born. Ha 
should properly "devise time and place for the triple object 
of human activity". A king educated in these precepte anong 
a4 moralising people would have been more than human if he had 


escaped the obsession of this conception of his duties.” 


Social Conditions: 
The fourfold division of society ~ the caste system « 
prevailed in the Andhra Desa during the Vishnukundin period, 
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We hear Govindavarmman's charities and gifts to numerous 
Brahmins. He protected the varnas and asramas and patroniaed 
the brahmins. Their love for brahmins may have been due to 
the fact that they were themselves Brahma=-kshatras. ‘The 
Brahmins of the uth in the eaxly centuries of the Christian 
era had converted members of the ruling class into kahtriyas, 
inducing them to perform yagnas and conferring on them the 

4 The advent of the land 
grants in the south, first made fashionable by the Chalukyas, 
Fallavas and Kadambas;\ttnessed & new age when the monarch 
began to lean more heavily on the Brahman settlers for the 


onerous task of protecting dharma. 


maintenance of law and ovdex. These monarchs also contributed, 
inadvertantly, to the liqudation of royal power through the 
alienation of basic functions like those of the enforeenen’ of 
law and the collection of revenue. The story of land grant 
system as revealed in epigzaphs will supply us an tmportant 
aspect of social history connected with the role of Brahmin 
settlements in feudal formations all ovez india.” Agraharas 
were granted to brahmins by kings to enable them to devote 
themselves exclusively to the study, and the teaching of the 
Vedae and perfom sacrifices, which wexe believed to bring 
prosperity to the country and its people. The agraharas became 
centres of learning and spread light and learning in the country. 

With theiz long historical prefaces and elaborate instxruc- 
tions for maintenance, the epigraphs supply many hinte about 
political organisation and economic arraygementse. Inseriptions 
of post-Mauryan period are connected by and large, with 
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Brahmanical ov Jain-Buddhist settlements or political commercial 
seasses and reflect theiz elitist culture. ‘Therefore the direct 
information whieh they supply is limited to royal and ecdlestati~ 
cal sectors of life. Vast areas of social activity lying cute 
side them are naturally precluded from appearing in oar 
epigraphic zwecords exeep%t in terms of indixsect and casual 
reference. 

Woman occupied a prominent position in Society. The idea 
of women being the chattel of her lord with no rights and 
privileges which make life wrth living, was quite alien to the 
Vashnukundin period. Faramabhattarika Mahadevi, daughter of 
Prithvimula, and the Chief queen of Govindavarman wag a worthy 
spouse of her husband. She built a spacious Vihara at 
Sakrapura for the use of the bikshus of Chaturdasarya~varagangha 
and persuaded her husband to grant the village crenukapara for 
the repairs and white-washing of the monastery and for providing 
the comforts sueh as food, dvink, conch, lamps, incense perfume 
and medicine of the resident montcs © 

4 mingatuze stone sculptuze of.a lady’ with head and bulbous 
eyes, hairg tied with awavy filiet in the middle and made into 
a tapknot found at Keesaragutta, indicates the hair dress of 
the women folk during that period. Men and woman wore ornanten'ts, 
Har spools of vaxious sizes made of terracotta found at 
Keesaragutta, and Yeleswaram at the early historical levels 
show that the women were fond of ear ornaments. Strings of 
beads were also worn by thems The beads found at Keesaragutta 


are made of texracotta and precious stone. The shapes anong 


the terracotta beads are pear, spherical, amalaka and tabloid. 
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Similar variety of beads of terracotta and semiprecious stones 
were brought to light at Yeleswaram also. 

Namest . 

"Almost all the names of the Vishnukundin rulers end with 
the suffix “Varma" viz., Govindavarma, Madhavavarme, Vilramendra~- 
varma, Indrabhattarakavarma,. Idke Palleva kings and the 
Brihatphalayana king Jayavarman, and Salankayanas, the Vishnu- 
kundins have their name ending in ‘Varma’ and does not bear 

a metronymi.c «© 'Bhattaraka' is a title applied to priests.” 
Fleet has pointed out that in the Gupta and Vallabhi recorés 
'"Bhattaraka'and Paramabhattaraka't are titles applied to 
paramount sovereigns. !° : 

K.Gopalachari observes that the expression 'Bhattaraka'! 
is a title applied to kings is evident from the fact that in 
Pallava grants it is applied to Maharajas.'! 

The copper plate grants of this dynasty show some nemes 
of brahmins ~ Agnisarma, Indrasarma, Sivasarme, Dagasarma, 
Rudrasarma, etc., and a few names ending with suffix "Swami" 
Coke Bolaswamd , Kesavaswaemi. So the common name ending are 
Sarma, Varma, Swami, etc. Some names are porn & by ladies and 
mon 6g, Paramabhattarika Mahadevi, Prithvimula. The practice 
of naming the grandsons after theif grand-fathers was very 
commons As has been mentioned elsewhere!? 


are found in the inscriptions of the Vishnukundins and other 


names of places 


soibandar ane dynasties of the Andhra Desa in the post-Satavehana 
and pre-Chalukyan period. 
JANRE: re the state of trade can be judged by the coinage i.e. 


by the variety and number of coins used or issued, it would 
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appear that trade and industry flourished during the period 

of Vishnukundins. The vast trade of the period is also indicated 
by the charities of the rulers of this period. Govindavarnan-I 
was munificent bestower of gifts of villages, fields, gold, 
elephants, horses, cows, bulls, couches, seats, vechiclea, 
drinks, foods, vessels, houses, dresses, ornaments, virgins, 

and male and female slaves. The large number of Vishnukundin 
coins! from Ramathirtham, Yeleswaram, Bhongir taluk, and somes 
places in Maharashtre such as Paunar in Wardha district, alse 
attest to a busy trade in these parts of the kingdom. 


industries and Commerce: 


Workers connected with buildings, polishers, iron workers, 
potters, artisans, writers (lekhakas), goldsmiths, stone- 
polishers, stone-masons, carpenters appear to have been in the 
service of the kings. Most of these craftsmen were well to do 
and their abtistic taste was something noteworthy. The dave 
temples of Vijayawada, the secular and religious building 
complex at Keesaragutta and other places brought to light in 
the course of archaeological excavations, the copper plate 
grants and rings with circular seals, coins, etc., of these 
monarchs, the stone plaque of mother Goddess, and decorated 
globular earthekn pot from Keesaragutta are the best examples 
of their carftsmenship and artistic taste. 

In the Vishnukundin kingdom, as in India at all times, 
agxviculture was the main industry. Their inscriptions record 
gifts of villages to monastic institutions and agraharag to 
brahmins. 
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The land grants of [Viohmutcundins do not show the division 
of administrative system. Incidentally the inscriptions of the 
Selankeyanes whom the Vishnukundins subjugated and, occupied 
Vengi Desa, throw some light. The ‘kingdon of Salankayanas was 
divided into Visayas. The territory around the capital was not 
included in the Kudraheravishaya. Ahora, rattha, and Viashaya 
denote the sane territorial divisions. Below the Vishaye 
was grama and below that pallika or pallika grama (a hamlet). 
No division between Vishaya and grama is mentioned. Under the 
Eastem Chalukyas ‘Desa' denoted a kingdom of which 'Vishaya' 
were divisions. '4 “Pherefore it may be safely conoluded that 
the Vishnukundin dominion was also divided into number of 
Vishayas each consisting of wane of villages, administered 
either directly by the kings or through the feudatories. 
Indrabhettarakavarma was stated to be the master of the entire 
Chakravexti-Kshetea’® probably mevaning the emperors territory 
ox domaine- 

The Vishnukundin monarchs must have evidently follewed the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya in the administration of their kingdom 
though their copper plate grants are silent, in this regard. 
According to Kautiiya’®, the king ghall employ as ministers 
such as are pom of high family and possessed of wisdom, 
purity of purpose, bravery and Loyal eéetinge in as much aa 
ministerial appointments shall purely depend on qualifications. 
Having divided the spheres of theiz powers and having defintely 
taken into consideration the place and time where ami when they 
have. to work, such persons shall be employed as ministerial 
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officers (amatyah). Villages consisting each of not less 
than a mundred femilies and of not more than five Yhundred and 
families of agricultural people of ‘Sudra' caste, with 
boundaries extending as far as a 'Krose! (2250 yéerds) oz 

UO» end capable of protecting each other ‘phall be farmed. 
Those who perform sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and 
those igarned in the Vedas shall be granted Breahmadeya lands 
yielding sufficient produce end exempted from taxes anf fines. 
Lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax-payerna 
only for life, wmprepared lands shall not be taken away from 
those who are preparing them for cultivation. If cultivators 
pay their taxes easily, they may be favourably supplied with 
grains, cattle and moneys The king shall bestow on cultivators 
only such fevour and remission as will tend to swell the 
treasury, and shail avoid such as will deplete it. 

A king with depleted treasury will eat into the very 
vitality of both citizens and country people. The king shall not 
only keep in goed repaixc timber and elephant forests, buildings, 
and mines created in the past but also set up new ones. '? 

A wise king can make even the poor and miserable elenents 
of his sovereignty hapry and prosperous. '8 

‘The Yishnulkundin kings wexe constantly engaged in wars 
and as such the duties concerning administmation must hare 
been carried by the ministerial officers (amatyas) assisted 
by other officials like headmen of the village, etc., mentioned 
as aia lac aebd casi in Polumburu plates of the Hestern 
Chalukyan king Jayasimha Vallabhe!?, or "Gram@, Vriddha" mentioned 
in Godavari plates (eet II) of Pxithvimula. 20° 
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The Vishnukundin administration was keen in collecting 
different taxes. “fhe Vishnukundin charters usually exempt 
the gift villages from ¢he payment of the 'Kara't alone and other 
exenptions are met with only in the Tummalaguden plates.*! 

The word tKara’ occurs in the Ramathirtham plates of Indravarma 
and Polambura plates of Madhavavarma IV, which denctes tax in 
general to be collected from the cultivators of land ani 

people of other professions .-* 

. Substantial part of the exchequer appears to have been 
spent for construction of temples, monasteries, assembly halis, 
irrigation tanks, wells, and for keeping old ones in good 
repair. Their military administration also must have received 
a good part of the royal treasury. Wadhavavarman II appears 
to have been a powerful warelord, who had at his command an 
enorouous army, consisting 8000 elephants, 10 crores of horses, 
and countless foot soléters.*? 

fhe military strength is no doubt grossly exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, he must have had a laxge army in his service, 
to vanquish the kings of other dynasties and appropriate their 
royalty ané bring under his sway vast territories. Kautilya** 
says that a large number of effete persons is better in as 
much ag they can be employed to do other kinds of works in 
the camp to serve the soldiers fighting in battle fields, and 
to terrify the enemy by its number. 

Vikramendrabhattaraka-II is said to te the victor in 
innumerable chatundanda battles*? Hastikosa, Virakosa, 


mentioned in Pulomburu plates of Madhavavarman IV, Vallabha 
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figuring in Tummalagudem grant I, indicate the designations 

of the hilitary offielals. Hastikosa, Virakosa, and Vallebha 
may be the designations of the officers respectively, in 

charge of the elephant, infantry and cavalery forces of the 
ring 76 'Skandhavara!' at Kudavada,*!/ and. Velpur*? which 
figures in the Vishnukundin inscriptions indicate army head~ 
gpanters or military encampments during war times. The skandha- 
vara lis a military encampment inhabited by the common people 
aden with soldiers. In olden times the king used to be followed 
by a'part of his civilian population too in order to ensure 
security. This encampment was generally situated near the 
prospective battle field.?? 

' the expenditure must have beenequally more on performing 
several Vedic sacrifices such as agnishtoma, vajapeya, bahu- 
suvarne, paundarika, asvamedha, kratusahasra, sarvanedha, 
rajasuya purushamedha, etc., by the Vishnukundin monarchs Like 
Madhavavarman II and also for maintaining Ghatikas.°° the 
monarchs must have collected money for all the above mentioned 
activities by demanding from the subjects or by seeking 
subscriptions (Bhikshetka, beg benovolences) from eitizeng and 
country people ‘alike under false pretences of carrying this 
or that kind of business. Persons taken in concert shall 
publicly pay handsome donations end with this example, the 
king may demand of others among his subjects as laid down 
by Kautilya.?! 
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People enjoyed “right to religion” during the psriod of 
Vishnukundins, as we ‘have seen all the important religions, 
vize, Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Vaishnaviem, and other 
cults such as cult of Mother Goddess etc., flourished on 
account of religious tolerance of the kings. ‘The performance 
of Yedie sacrifices appear to have become popular, for most 
of the ruling kings of this age claim to have performed the 
asvamedha and a number of other sacrifices. The very fact 
that they have taken ersdit for pexforming them ghows that 
sacrifices and the Vedic religion of which they form an 
adjunct was very popular at the time. Besides the hieratic 
cults of sacrifices, the worship of the gods of the puranic 
pantheon, specially Siva and his attendant deities, vas 
very much in vogue. 
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RESUME 


1. Preamble:- 


As already been made it clear in the preface, this study 
is divided into two parts. A brief account of the political 
history of thé dynasties that ruled Andhra Desa from the fail of 
Satavahanas to the vise of Early Chalukyas and comprehensive 
study of the Vishnukundins, including their genealogy and chrono- 
logy, theix capital, theix contribution to language, literature 
and Sisenbaoe: etCe, based on literary, epigraphical and 
anchaeological evidences, are included in the first part. The 
second part consists of settlement and structural pattern, 
religions and secular architecture, art, religion, material 
culture including pottery, coinage etc., social and economic 
conditions during the Vishnukundin period. 


Part I of the thesis has been devoted entirely for highlight- 
ing the political and cultural history of the early dynasties 
of Andhra Desa during the period under consideration with 
particular references to the Vishnukundins where the sources from 
Literature, epigraphy, published and unpublished works of eminent 
scholars have been utilised. Archacological evidences have also 


been used to some extent wherever it was found necessary. 


fhe second part of this work is mainly based on aréhaeology 
rather than other traditional historical evidences. The chaptera 
in this part have been so divided as to give a clear understanding 
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to the readers and also to distinguish how Archaeology contributes 
to History in bridging up the lacunae. 


i 


Keeping this in view, the division of chapters, has been 
made an this work taking care to avoid repetitions, overlappings, 
Ste, CtCe, 

In this process there may appear to be some repetitions but 
since they are based on different sets of evidences and corroborate 


each other, they are to be stated. 


! 


Now, the highlights of this work are elucidated below. 


2. The antiquity of the Andhrasg:@ 

The Andhras of the past have left some glorious monuments 
which are looked with reverence and pride by the people cof the 
country! and it will be in the fitness of things if the history 
and religious and cultural ideals of their founders are studied 
in a more scientific manner and greater detail. The Andhras 
form a distinct territorial and cultural entity, making rich 
contributions to the stream of Indian History. From the earliest 
times Andhra has been 2 centre of great political, economic and 
cultural activity. It has played a prominent part in the fusion 
of the cultures of the north and the south and in the development 
of the Indian culture. The antiquity of the term "Andhra" hap been 


1 2 


traced to the epics’, Puranas“, rock-edicts of Asoke”, Buddhist 


literature’, early Tamil literature’, Senskrit literature®, early 


7 


prakrit Inscriptions » and accounts of foreign travellers® 
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leading to the conclusion that the Andhras were a powerful 
nation ruling over a portion of the Deccan, south of the 
Vindhyas ever since the Mauryan period or even earlier from the 


days of the Brahmanas 


36 The pre~Chalukyan history of the Andhra Desa since the 
éieapoearance of the Satavahanas is a period marked by the 
mushrooming of several royal dynasties. ‘The south western partes 
of ‘the empire came under the Chutus and after them the Kadambas, 
the Andhra-aesa fell under the less powerful and short lived 
dynasties. In less than four and half centuries it saw the 
Tkshvakus » the Brihnatphalayanas, the Salankayanas, the Ananda 
gotras and the Vishnukundins rise and fall in quick succession. 


4. Name of the dynasty which is correct:= 


The Vishnukundins rose to power on the down fall of the 
ikshvekus in the early decades of the 4th century and ruled upto 
the end of the sixth century of the Christian era over lower 
Deccan and coastal Andhra. One recent scholar” suggested that 
the name of this dynasty is "Vishnukundi" and not "Vishnukundin" 
as has been usually taken. An attempt is made in this work to 
prove that .the above argument is not correct and that the eminent 
scholars like HULEZS0S, SEVELL, Dubrevil, K.V.laxmanarao, 
DsO.Sixcar, K.Gopalachari, N.Venkataramanayya did not err in 
calling the name of the dyna Sty as "Vishnukundins" or 
"Vishnukundinulu". 
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& 
5s Successors of the Dseshvakusi~ 


; At Nagar junakonda, Amaravati, Yeleswaram, Nelakondapalli ete., 
the post-Ikshvaku period is Characterised by the Vishnukundin 
coins, pottery, etcs, Recent digs have yielded copper coins of 
Vishnukundins right over the Ikshvaku period at Yeleswaram and 
Nelakondapalli. If the statement that the last king of the 
Ikehvakus ruled till the first quarter of the 4th century A.D. 

is accepted, then there may not be any difficulty in admitting 
that the first king ox founder of the Vishnukundin dynasty was 

a contemporary of the Ikshvakus of Nagarjunakonda or Vijayapuri!®? 
according to the archaeological evidences now available. The 
archacological finds discovered during the excavations conducted 
at Yeléswaram on the banks of river Krishna, proved that the 
ikshvakus were succeeded by the Vishnukundins. 


6. Origin:- 

Scholars are divided into two groups, some contending that 
the Vishnukundins were outsiders who came to Telugu country along 
with some invaders and established themselves there as its rulers; 
while others upholding the view that they were the indigeneous to 
this region who rose to power and fame by their own efforts, It 
has' been proved that the Vishnukundins originally belonged to a 
royal family of central India; gradually came down and settled 
in Andhra country as ordinary feudatory chiefs and subsequently 


rose to power by theix own efforts and heroism by reducing to 
subjection other petty kings and annexing their lands. I+ is 
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quite probable that the Vishnukundins rose te power in the 
present Telangans, region which was not under the sway of any royal 
family and this must have had eis pened under the influence of 
Vakatakase 


7. Extent of their Bnpire:= 
' The epligraphical evidences supported by the archaeological 


and numismatic discoveries show that the Vishnukundins kingdom 
at its zenith extended from the western sea, unto River Narmada 
on the north, and river Pennar in the south and Srikakulam on the 
east (See Map). 


8. Genealosy and Chronology:= 


The genealogy and chronology of the Vishnukundin dynasty 
have become a subject of controversy among the scholars. The 
discovery of the Tummalazgudem copper plates has led to the 
re-exanination of thé subject by many scholars. §,Sankaranarayanan. 
propounded a new theory, setting aside all other theories 
regarding the geneaology and chronology of the Vishnukundins, on 
the basis of the reasons given by him and on the known regnal 
years of the kings of the famiiy .10la) is acheme is stated to 
be based on the facts supplied by the old and new source materials; 
is free from umnecessary assumptions and minimise the gap between 
the dates of the two sets of the Pulomburn plates; that the total 
period allotted to the sight ruling monarchs is only 225 years 
im average abont 28 years for cach monarch and that it ia not 


unreasonable, 
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VeVellivashi did not agree with the views of $.Sankara- 
narayanan, and differed from gtheklatter especially in placing 
the Tummalagudem grant & of Govinda Varmen before that of 
grant IL of Vikramendrabhattaraka. Of all the theories 
' propounded by several scholars the geneology and chronolegy 
formulated by N.Venkataramanayya appears to be the most 
reasonable and nearer to the facts. According to him, the 
. Vishnukundins' rule must have begun with Indravamman in 358 A.D. 
and ended in 594 A.D. during the reign of Madhavavarman IV. 


This theory is therefore accepted in this monograph. 


9. Influence of Satavshanas on Vishnukundin's Culture:= 


Of all the dynasties that ruled over Andhra Desa after the 
fall of mighty Satavahang cmpire, the Vishnukundins proved to 
be their true successors in vespect of culture, religion, 
language, art and architecture, etc., thkough there is a gap of 
the two dynasties! ! This is discussed at length in part fT 


chapter III(iii). 


10. Royal titles and emblem of Vishnukundins := 


fn exhaustive study of the grovth of Ancient Indian 
Kingship through the changing royal titles and epithets has 
been made basing on the literary and epigraphical sources 
available. The Vishnulcundin kings did not attach much 
importance to the titles like Maharaja, etc.; and even though 
they were supreme kings they did not always consides them- 


selves supreme. 
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The emblem of the Vishnukundins and lts significance 

has been established. The lion emblem of Vishnukundins was 
represented on the seals of their charters from Tumnelagnuden, 
Ramathirthan, Chikkulla, ete. The lion signifies fierce energy 
and undaunted courage, which are the very qualities necessary 
for suecess in war. The Lion was the Andhra emblem and their 
successors, the Vishnukundins, might have retained it. ‘The 
lion device was perhaps Buddhist in origin and that the lion 


motif at Amaravati is sufficient evidence for this view. 


11. Capital of Vishnukundins:~ 


None of the records furnish as with any definite 
information regarding the capital of these rulers. Scholars 
have identified different places as capital city of the Vishnu- 
kundins each propounding his own theory basing themselves on 
elroumstances or the law of weight of probability. Vinntonda!? 
tmaravati'?,’ tendwlura (modern Denduluru), Tewax'?, were sone 
of the places ‘identified as their probable capitals. yen 
Tizuvur! ®, VeLpuru!”, Indrapalenagaran'®, are not spared from 
the position. But we have more reliable and solid material 
evidence for the identification of the site of their capital city. 

®he outer and inner fortification walls, numerous religious 
and secular structures inside the fort, the coins, the pottery, 
and other. concomittant finds all datable to the Vishnukundin 
period brougst to Light in couxse of excavations at Keegara- 


gutta, are evidences enough to prove that "Keesaragutta"!? Was 
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once the capital of the Vishnukundins. There can be no doubt 
that their epithet 'Sriparvata swami padakudhyata" is apt when 
the topographical features of the hillock at Keesara are 


considered. 


12. language, literature and Educations— 

fhe inscriptions of the Vishnukundins, tell us that there 
were Brahmins who vere conversant with the Vedas, and Vedangas 
during the times besides Buddhist scholars. All the Vishnukundin 
kings patronised Sanskrit literature and Telugu language. They 
donated Agraharas to the Brahmins who were scholars and poeta, 
The Language of the Vishnukundin records is simple, chaste and 
direct and are almost free from errors. It is not unreasonable 
to think that the influence of the Vakatakas was there on the 
Vishnukundins in respect of poetic style in writing the 
inscriptions. Ghatika denoted an educational instutution where 
the knowledge of the Vedas was imparted to the Brahmins. The 
establishnent of a GHARIKA was regarded as a pious act which 
had a be performed according to certein regulations preseribed 
by tradition and law. I+ was regarded as a meritorious act 


which secured happiness to its founder in the heavens 


15s "KEESARAGUITA" Excavations: 
Archacological investigations carried out on the top of 


the hill-Keesaragutta, revealed fortification wall with sates, 
secondary fortification wall, palace complex, square brick 


shrines, rows of Siva lingas, etc., besides valuable antiquities 
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including sedans pottery, beautiful terracottas, stuccos, 
beads, eto.» all belonging to the Vishnukundin period. This is 
the only fortification Wall that has been brought to light by 
the spade of azchaeologist next to the fortification traced at 
Nagar junakonda®? The fortification wall, now in mins, on the 
top of the hill at Keesaragutta, encompassing the huge brick 
structure of religious as well as secular buildings show that 
it was a hill-fort (Giri~Duega) constructed in the post- 
Satavahana period by the Vishnukundin rulers following the 
eannons of Hindu Seience of architecture as enunciated by the 


ancient writers viz., Kautilya, ete., 


44. Results of the recent excavations at other sites in 
Andhra Pradesh:~ : 


7 


' 


Anchasological excavations brought to light clear evidences 
of habitation belonging to the Vishnukundin period at Nelakonda-~ 
palli of Khammem District, and Yeleswaram of Nalgonda district 
on the northern bank of the River Krishna. About ten Buddhist 
sculptures were discovered at Nelakondapalli in a private Land 
while digging for pati earths The pit where the idols were 
discovered was extended and exposed the brick structures 
constructed with 50 cm. x 25 cms x 8 om. size bricks nicely 
lime plastered to a thickness of over an inch. In course of 
the operation, hidden and visible sculptural wealth consisting 
of a number of broken fragments essential for moulding the 


broken idols were collected. Very interesting brick structures 
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relating to the manufacture and preservation of the marble 
Buddhist Idols were traced out. A trough measuring 4.45 mts. x 
1.96 mts. x 0.80 mts. appears to have been intended for preserve 
ing the idols under lime plaster and that they were subsequently 
given’ high phlish. Similar trovgh-like structures three in 
alignnent separated by a drain were also brought to light. A 
thick deposit of lime is noticed in the tubs. The stratigraphy 
of the trial trenches dug in the mound has shown two brick 
structures one over the other separated by a layer containing 
morrum and fine sand. The first phase of the construction was 
made with brick mud and mortar. ‘The brick wall in the second 
phase. was constructed with lime mortar. The flooring and the 
valle vere thickly plastered with lime. A Vishnukundin coin 
with lion on the obverse and a kalase flanked by a lamp stand 
on either side inside a rayed circle on the reverse was recovered 
from this layer. Fragments of pottery met with at the site 
iaclude decorated and designed storage jars, water jars and 
vessels, of red polished ware and the fabric varying fron 
coarse to fine. A beautiful terracotta human figurine with 
two hoxns on either side of th@ head is found which resembles 
the horned dvarapalakas in the cave and other structural temples 
of the Vishnukundin veriods 

The excavations carried out at Rajahmundry have brought to 
Light a brick wall, on the bank of the Godavari near the old 


Staix case intended for the bathing ghat. ‘The wakl was constructed 
with brick of the size of 50 om. x 25 cm. x 8 em. The structural 
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dotivity of the earliest period consists of the remains of a 
wall Vike structure encompassing a@ circular structure in brick 
which is superimposéd by the square cellas. The inner length 
and breadth of the celle is 2.3 mts. x 1.7 mts. There ig a wall 
vunning east to west, a few metres away on the north from the 
above cella. This wall must be an enclosure wall but its 
construction was abruptly stopped for reasons unknown. This 
incomplete wall is seen in bits in the same alignment, each bit 
having ends with successively receding courses. Mud has been 


used as bonding material. 


Yeleswaxam, @ Village Located in a.valley on the bank of 
the river Krishna cones uur to Nagarjunakonda valley, caught 
the attention of the pre-historic man who settled down here 
before the dawn of civilisation and it remained a cradle of 
culture in nuaeerient periods Once it wa a flourishing city at 
the time of Ikshvakus. The excavations carried out at Yeleswaram 
yielded a hoard of Vishnukundin coins right over the post~ 
Ikshvaku period and it can be inferred that this valley came 
under the suzerainty of Vishnukundins after the ikshvakue*°. 
An enclosure wall. was brought.to Light pertaining to this 
period. A brick structure appeared to have been intended for 
some ritualistic import as sockets were made at regular intervals 
around gs raised, pedestal for the erection of wooden columns to 
support a canopy. A brick structure something like a chamber 


was discovered which fuactioned probably as a votive shrine for 
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installing a Bang linga. Another brick structure of the nature 
of votive shrine installed with a Banalinga was found. The 
enelosure wall was renovated during this period in the same 
alignment and the stratum was full of fallen debris. The brick 
structure referred to above continued in this period and was 
installed with Banalinga connected by an abhisheka drain. ‘the 
most noteworthy finds of the period are the five miniature 
votive shrines found near the temple complex at Yeleswaram. 
These shrines have a low adhistana, flat kapota and vimana 


of two steps surmounted by @ semi-circular Sikhara incised with 


an inscription, the characters of which resemble some of the 
chavacters of the inscriptions of the Vishnukundin period 
datable to circa 4th century A.D. It has a Linga on the 


vedi inside. 


15. Their constructional activities:= 
During the period of Vishnukundins the construetional 


activities were on the increase as is evidenced from their 
copper plate grants vig., Tummalagudem Set I and II. The 
Vishnukundins inherited the artistic traditions of both the 
Ikshvakus, whom they sueceeded and the Vakatskas with whom they 
cane into contact. The cave temples of Vijayawada, the 
structuval temples such as Satyavolu, Kadamalakalava, Mukha- 
Lingam' go back to the Vishnukundin period. The palace complex 
with massive enclosure walls; brick shrines ete? all constructed 


with bricks measuring 50 x 25 x 8 oma. at EKeesaragutta, show 
that the building architécture flourished during that period 
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and that the ancient Silpa Sastras were followed in all respects. 
To cite an example, the shape of the palace complex is like the 
UMAULIKA" mansion described in MANASARA?! ‘The Maulike mansion 

is shaved like a winnowing basket and consists of three rowa of 
buildings. It is likely that two more building complex consisting 
number of mansions inside, existed continuous to the above palace 
complex as evidenced from the two compound walls exposed outside 
the enclosure wall, in the recent excavations. Such constructional 
activities have also been noticed at Yeleswaram, Nelakondapalli, 


Rajahmundry, Gummadam, Gollathagudi, etc. in Andhra Pradesh. 


The Vishnukundin contribution to art and architecture 
hardly won the recognition it deserves at the hands of scholars 


who de¥oted themselves to the study of Indian art and architecture. 


16. Arti- 

The Vishnukundin period witnessed alround progregs in the 
field of fine arts. The votive shrines with or without Bana- 
lingas inside these shrines found in the Yeleswaram excavations** 
A beautiful seulpture of Viehnu*? whose head and feet are mutilated 


found at Yeleswaran, the early seulpture of Narasimha* 


showing 
Vishnu in anthromorphic form and also in animal form, discovered 
over a hillock at Kondamotu, a stone-plaque of mother Goddesss” 
the decorated globular pote recovered from Keesaragutta are the 
best examples of Vishnukundin's art. Beautifully modelled 
human and animal stucco figurines used for decorating the walla 
of the buildings were exhumed at Keeparaguttae A terracotta 


figure finely depicting a mother holding a child in her left 
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hand has been found. The head of the figure is broken. The 
collection of the stuceos include a stucce with florel designs, 
head of a lion, head of a awan-like bird, animal face with 
circular eyes, 2 head of a tiger with nose, mouth and two incisors 


prominent. Some stuccos are painted in ochre, yellow and green. 


Chistled or caryed semiecircular, rectangular bricks, 
some of them plastered with lime one painted in ochre, yellow 


and green have been met with. 


17. Relision:~ 

The age of the Vishnukundins is a transitional period in the 
religious history of the country. Though the early kings of the 
Vishnukundin dynasty like Govindavarman I and Vikramendra- 
bhattarakea followed Buddhism, the later rulers of the family 
were staunch followers of Brahmanic Hindu Dharma, they styled 
themselves as ' Parema-maheswarast®! and their family deity was 
"SRI PARVATA SWAWIN", They also worshipped Ganapati, Siva, 
Vishnu, Devi (Durga) as evidenced from the carvings of the 
Vijayawada groups of cave temples, with special preference to 
Siva. They built a number of temples, throughout their kingdom 
in honour of Siva which includes innumerable miniature votive 
shrines found at Yeleswaram and the row of lingas at Keesaragutta. 
All, the Vishnukundins appear to be staunch followers of Pasupata 
sect influenced by Agamas, and elso patronised the doctrine of 
"Panchayatana"., The worship of Vishnu, the cult of mother goddeas, 
along with Buidhism and Jainism were also popular during the 
Vishnukundin period as the kings were known for their religious 


tolerancee 
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Buddhism which appears to have been dominent during the 


time of the Satavahanas began to show signs of decay under the 
Ikshvakus, who succeeded them as rulers of the coastal Andhra. 
Though the stupas and viharas were still built for the Buddha 
by the ladies of the royal family, several of the kings and 
their officials followed the Brahmanic Hindu Dharma, under the 
Vishnukundins. Buddhism continued to lose ground steadily 
until it became practically exinct by the end of the Vishnukundin 
periode 

fhe Vishnukundins strove hard to uphold the dharma, and 
spent much of their wealth in promoting goodness. They built 
stupas, viharas, temples, etc., and made gifts, of land and 


money for their upkeep. 


18. Hetaliuygys— 

The art of working in metals during the Vishnukundin period 
was excellent. <A flat iron piece with rivet measuring eleven 
eentimetzres in length and three centimetres in breadth, probably 
used as hinges for the doors and an iron spear head or a similar 
war weapon, 12.5 cms. in length and one centimetre in breadth 
have been recovered from the excavations at Keesaragutta. 
Another iron object 5 182 cms. long, slightly bulging in the 
middle has also been met with: 

The emergence of the historical period marked the naxinum 
usage of iron particularly during the Ikshvaku and the 
Vishnukundin periods. 
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The iron objects recovered from Yeleswaram during the 
excavations threw abundant light on the well flourishing 
izvon industry .°? 


Lazge number of Vishnukundin coins have been reported from 
several ancient sites in Andhra Desa and Maharashtra as well. 
A.M. Shastrk has stated that the coins recovered in Maharashtra, 
at first glance, give an appearance of being copper coina and 
Look vather heavy in proportion to their size and that a recent 
metallurgical analysis has revealed a peculiarity of theiz 
metallic composition in as much as they comprise an iren core 


with the coating of a thin sheet of copper on the surface.© 
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